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PREFACE. 

Kdnadam Paniniyarn ca sarvasastropakdrakam . 

“Logic and grammar are indispensable aids for 
•every branch of knowledge.” 

This little book, called A PRIMER OF INDIAN 
LOGIC, is primarily based on Annambhatta's 
Tarkasariigraha and is designed to serve as an intro¬ 
duction, not only to the study of Indian logic as em¬ 
bodied in the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature in Sanskrit, 
but also to the study of Indian philosophy in its 
diverse systems. In preparing this book, the oft-quo¬ 
ted Sanskrit dictum given above was borne in mind. 
This book comprises three parts. Part I contains 
an historical introduction. Part II gives the Sanskrit 
text of the Tarkasamgraha in the De van agar! script 
and in English transliteration. Part III forms the 
bulk of this work and contains an English rendering 
of the Sanskrit text accompanied by a critical and 
comparative exposition of each topic in English. 
In this exposition, an endeavour is made to combine 
strict fidelity to the original Sastraic texts in 
Sanskrit with an intelligible presentation of the 
technical ideas of Indian systems of philosophy in an 
English garb. ^ In the course of this endeavour. 
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it has become unavoidably necessary to coin and 
bring into vogue certain technical terms, which, at 
first sight, look somewhat uncouth. 

Nearly two years ago, 1 undertook to write this 
book for the benefit of modern University students, 
more especially B.A. students offering philosophy as 
their optional subject, in compliance with a sugges¬ 
tion made by my esteemed friend. Professor 
P. N. Srinivasacharvar M.A., Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in the Paccliaiyappa's College, Madras. Messrs. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Publishers and Book-sellers,. 

8, Linga Chetty street, Madras, kindly undertook to 
publish this work. The printing of parts JI and III. 
wn- finished in January 1931 and these two parts* 
were separately made available to students in the 
beginning of 1931. The complete work, with part 1 
also and a very useful Sanskrit glossary, is now 
made available in a complete form; and in this form, 
it is hoped that it will be received well by all the 
students and scholars interested in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

The bulk of the matter in this book is directly 
based on Sastraic texts in Sanskrit. In the course 
of the preparation of this work, I consulted well- 
known English books on Indian philosophy like 
PjpOfessor Radhakrishnan's * Indian philosophy',. 

Dr. Keith's 1 Atomism and Indian Logic ’, and 
Dr. Randle's 'Indian Logic in the early schools'. 
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My thanks are due, in particular, to two 01 my 
young friends and former pupils—to Mr. T. R. Cinta- 
mani, M.A., Senior lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras 
University, for preparing the table of contents and 
the Sanskrit glossary, and to Mr. T. Candra- 
sekharan, M.A., (Diploma in German) Professor of 
History oi Sanskrit Language and Literature, 
Madras Sanskrit College and Manager, Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, for reading the proofs. 
I should also take this opportunity to express my 
thankfulness to the Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mylapore, for its very kind and efficient co-operation 
in seeing this work through the press and to Pandit 
T. S. Subrahmanya Sastrl (Sahitya-Siromani) of the 
M. L. J. Press for the alert and willing assistance 
which he rendered at various stages in getting me 
to do the work in the midst of my multifarious 
duties. 

Readers arc requested to carry out the correc¬ 
tions noted in the accompanying list. 


S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRL 


5, North Mada street, Mylapore. 
Ilth March, 1932. 
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SECTION I. 

Preliminary : Logic in the West and in India. 

In the cultural history of Europe, over twenty- 
two centuries ago, thinking, like speaking, needed 
an elucidative and regulative aid and found it in a 
distinct branch of investigation,- which was founded 
and organised in Greece by Aristotle and which 
came to be designated Logic . It is significant that 
the name logic is etymologically connected with the 
Greek word logos, which denotes both 'thought* and 
'word* or 'discourse*. The significance of this 
etymological connection can be adequately appre¬ 
ciated if it is remembered that logic , in its rise 
and development in the western world, particularly 
in Greece, was closely connected with rhetoric. 
Thus the name logic is of a tell-tale character in its 
application to logic in the West; and it may be taken 
to indicate how, almost firm its very rise, western 
logic found itself in the firm grip of formalism and 
how it took more than twenty centuries for the 
scientific method underlying Aristotle's Organon 
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to be redeemed, brought into prominence and 
implemented in the Xovum Organum of Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626). The term logic should not be 
taken to carry with it all these implications of 
European history when it is used in the phrase 
Indian logic. This phrase is usually rendered by 
the Sanskrit equivalents— dnviksiki, nyayavistara, 
ny&yatiarsana, tarkaidstra and pramdnasdsira. It is 
also usual to describe Indian logic by the anglicised 
phrase Xydya-1 7 aiscsika system and it is usually 
described thus in Ihis work. All these phrases are 
significant and appropriate in one way or other, 
particularly in view of the place which Indian logic 
occupies in the cultural history of India and of the 
manner in which it arose and grew—not as a 
jnerr grammar of thinking but as an orthodox 
(dstika) system of philosophy with a special stress on 
th'/ science of methodical reasoning in both its in¬ 
ductive and deductive aspects, this science forming 
K dominant and distinctive part. Indian logic is 
dui'Vzfikt or nydyavisiard 01 nyaxadarsana in the 
sen* e that it is a philosophical system, of which 
methodical reasoning or investigation of knowledge 
got through observation or perception and trust¬ 
worthy verbal testimony loims the central theme; 
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it . is pre-eminently iHe science of ratiocination or 
larkasdstra; and in contrast with the pddnsa$ti\a 
or ‘the science«of grammar' (Yyaktinina )and with the 
vahynsdstra cr 4 the e.xegetics ’ (MimCuiisd), it is* 
l described as the pram anas a sir a cr the epistemo¬ 
logical science, chiefh concerned with valid know¬ 
ledge and its sources. That Indian logic is usually 
described as the Nyuya-Yaisesika system is not 
because it is the result of the syncretism of the two 
opposing systems—Nyaya realism and Atomistic 


pluralism; rather it is so described because at a very 
early stage in the history cf Indian logic, the 
Vaisesika stress t n the indue/tee phase v i inference 
carue to be synthesised with its deductive phase in 
lhe Nyava theory of syllogistic reas( ning. Those 
who are familiar with western logic and desirous ol 
studying Indian logic from a historical and com¬ 
parative point of view will do w’ell to bear in mind 
lhe fact that, while < ne may find striking parallels 
in the Indian and western systems of logic, one 
should not be misled by such parallels and lose 
■'igh». of the fundamental differences in respect ot 
cope and method, which Indian logic discloses in 
its rise and development, as compared w ith \u stern 
logic. 
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A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC [PartH 
SECTION II. 

Antecedents and foreshadowings of the 
Vaisesika and Nyaya. 

The story of India’s quest for truth and of 
India's attempts to lay out suitable ways and 
approaches to truth is long and varied and it has 
been reconstructed with a considerable measure of 
success by several eminent scholars, Indian and 
alien, from the ancient literary monuments of India, 
which are mostly in the form of Sanskrit works. 
In all this quest and these attempts, a careful student 
of the history of Indian philosophical thought may 
discern, almost from the very beginning, two 
tendencies—the niUiitionistic and the rationalistic, 
and two chief aims—the achievement of Dharma 
and the rralLation of Brahman . If one of the 


Rg-Vcdic seers could be >aid to have boldly intuited 
the monistic absolute in the well-known verse “That 
One breathed breathlessly bv itself” (AuidurOdaih 
yeadIn i\d tadekanr. R. V.—X-129-2), it would not 
he far-fetched to find the rationalistic exhortation of 


another Rg-Vedic seer in the verse “Meet one another, 
discuss and understand your minds” (Sawgacchadh- 
earn amvadadhvan: saw vo munamsi janatdm : 
R. V.—X-191-2). These two tendencies came to 
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exhibit themselves throughcut the Vedic age, in 
ck)se association with the two aims mentioned 
above. On one side, as a result of the influence of 
the rationalistic tendency cn the ritualistic aspect of 
the Veda, ritualistic and exegetic doctrines, which, 
in due time, emerged as Jaimini’s system of Purva- 
Mlinariisa, were developed. And, on the other side, 
the combined workings ol the intuitionistic and 
rationalistic tendencies in the direction of spiritual 
insight and knowledge of truth led to the emergence 
of the Upanisadic philosophy of Atman . This 
philosophy was marked by a pronounced emphasis 
on the efficacy and value of intuitu n, which culmi¬ 
nated in Badarayana's system of Vedanta. The 
dominant feature of the philosophy of the Upanisads 
is its monistic absolutism, which led up, within the 
Upanisadic period itself, to rationalistic reactions of 
different types, representing collateral and casual 
phases of Upanisadic thought—some ot them 
coming to be systematised later on in the dualism 
and realism of lvapila’s Samkhya and the allied 
discipline of Patanjali’s Yoga, some others eventu¬ 
ally giving rise to the pluralistic rationalism of 
Kanada’s Vaiicsiha system and its complementary 
Avav a of U iutama, and yet others emerging as anti- 
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Vedistic rebels in the form of the Jaina max-be-ism 
(syadrudu), the Bauddha idealism (vijndnavdda) and 

nihilism ( sujiycivddci ), and the Carvaka materialism. 

All these post-Upanisadic systems came to be called 

darsanas (darsanani). It should be noted here 
that the term ‘system' is very inadequate as the 
English equivalent of the Sanskrit word ‘ darsana \ 

W hile the former word brings into prominence the 
idea of systematisation, the latter word brings into 
relief the faci that the plenary intuition of truth or 
spirit (tidlvadarsana or atmadarsana ), which a 
gifted saint or seer came to have, lies at the root of 
every system of Indian philosophy and forms its 
fruit also* A long-established and widelv accepted 
tradition classifies these darSaiitis into astika and 
inhtiku. Die history of the meaning of these two 
words throws some light on the manner in which 
the ground of classification happened to be shifted 
under varying circumstances. Panini’s sfitra 4 4-60 
(ndi udsti distant matih) gives the derivation of the 
words dsiik.i, uastika and datstiku; and according to 
Panini, dsfikti is * one who believes in the other 
world , ntistikii L * one who does not believe in the 
olh< i world and datstiku is i * pre-destinariau ' or 
‘ fatalist ’. This tlie oldest recorded explanation 
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of these words. On the basis of this explanation, 
even Jainism, and Buddhism in some ot its aspects, 

could be described as astika systems. An old 
popular tradition would take the word astika in the 
sense of ‘one who believes in God’. Ii this should 
be accepted, Jaimini’s Purva-Miinamsa and Kapila’s 
Sarhkhya, which are usually included in the astika 
list, ought to be dropped from that list, as they do 
not recognise Isvara . A post-Buddhistic', but pie- 
Christian, tradition fixed the meaning of the word 
astika as ‘one who believes in the infallibility and 
the supreme authority of the Veda’ and ct the word 
i;astika as ‘one who does not believe in it*. Tins 
tradition has been widely accepted fur a long time. 
According to this, the Sarhkhya and Yoga, the 
Vaisesika and Nyava, the Purva-Mimaiiisa and 
Vedanta are described as ostikaden saints, and the 
Carvaka, Jaina and IVuiddba systems as ndstika- 
dartunas. In this context, whenever the terms 
orthodox and heterodox happen to be used as the 
English equivalents of astika and nastika, it should 
he remembered that they have reference to belief 
and disbelief in the authority of the Veda 

Though the lirst beginnings of the Varicsika 
and Nvaya systems are misty in certain respects, :i 
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careful student is not likely to miss the foreshadow- 
ings ol the central doctrine of these systems in the 
Upanisads. In the well-known three-fold scheme 
ot sell-culture leading to self-realisation, as taught 
in the oft-quoted Upanisadic text “ Verily, Maitreyi, 
the Spirit should be realised, heard, discussed and 


constantly contemplated upon ” (At,mi va are 
drastavyas srotaryo mauiavyo nididhydsitavyah— 

H F had - IV — 5 )* it is generally accepted that hearing 

01 initial comprehension (sravana) represents the 
inaugural stage, investigation and discussion with 


the help of reason (manana) represent the central 
stage and constant contemplation (nididhyasana) 
stands for the culminating stage. The grim spiritual 
teacher of the Kathopanisad, Death (Van,a), pulls up 
the rationalist of the Upanisadic age with the warn¬ 
ing “ Self-realisation cannot be got through 
I 'liocination or larka ” (Xatsd tarkena matirapaneya 
Katha. II V). from these foreshadowings of dc- 
hbeiate attempts to exercise reason, when considered 
together with the fact that philosophical debates, 
sih h .is those that were carried on under the auspices 
ot Ajatasatru and janaka, were very common during 
die Upanisadic age, the inference is irresistible that, 
already during the period of the Upanijads, some 
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logical doctrines should have not only begun to 
appear but also progressed beyond the nebulous 
stage. 


SECTION III. 


HOW THE VAISESIKA AND NYAYA SCHOOLS 
EMERGED AND WHEN THEIR DOCTRINES 
WERE REDACTED INTO SUTRAS. 

Before the end of the Upanisadic period and 
prior to the advent of the Buddha, the Yedic 
scriptures embodying the results of the intuitive 
insight of the Vedic and Upanisadic seers had 
asserted their authority so far as to persuade a large 
section of rationalistic thinkers to agree to play 
second fiddle to-scriptural authorities. This should 
have icsulted in the development of the pre- 
Buddhistic Xydya method in close association with 
Vedic exegesis and accounts for the earlier use ot 
the term Xyciya in the sense of ‘ the principles and 
the logical method ot Mimariisa exegetics.' This 
also accounts for the fact that, even after the 
disentanglement of the Nyaya logic from Vedic 
exegetics, the legislators of ancient India like Mann 
and Yajiravalkya emphatically recognised the 
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importance and value of logical reasoning (iarka) 
in a correct comprehension of dharma as taught by 
the Vedas (Maim —XII—105 and 106; YcLjnavalkya 
— I—3). Another section of rationalistic thinkers 

who did not agree to play second fiddle to scrip¬ 
tural authorities, perhaps developed and expounded 
rationalistic doctrines on independent lines, without 
subjecting themselves to the thraldom of Yedic 
religion and philosophy. Some of these doctrines 
perhaps shaped themselves into the Sarhkhya 
thought of the pre-Buddhistic stage, with a marked 
degree of hostility to Yedic ritualism. Some 
other doctrines ot this kind gave rise to the 
pre-Buddhistic. logic and metaphysics of the 
Yaisesika, with a special leaning in favour of the 
inductive method of reasoning based on observation 
and analysis and with a simple rationalistic scheme 
of two sources of valid knowledge—perception and 
inference (pratyaksa and anumdua). It is very 
likely that the anti-Ve'dic speculations cl the pre- 
Buddhistic Sarhkhya and the anti-Vedic logic and 
epistemology of the pre-Buddhistic Vaisesika paved 
the way for the development and systematisation 
of Buddhism. It nr.'\ here be' borne in mind 
that Buddhistic tradition, as preserved in 
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ancient Chinese records, readily recognises the 
priority of the Sfuhkhya and the Vaisesika to 
Buddhism. (See Ui’s Vaisesika Philosophy —pages 
3 and 4.) 

About the fifth century B. C., when the anti- 
Yedic movements of Buddhism rose and began to 
spread, the exponents of Vedic philosophy and 
religion keenly felt the need .or showing greater 
accommodation to rationalistic modes of thought. 
The rationalistic resources available for Yedic 
religion and philosophy had to be pooled together 
and kept fit for defensive and offensive use, as 
against the impact from collision with tn'aithka 
developments. On the one side, it was found easy 
to disentangle from its Yedistic environment the 
logical method (Xyaya) ol Yedic exegetics; and on 
the other side, to bring the unfettered methods of 
reasoning and analysis known to the early \ aisesika 
under the influence of the attempts for rapproche¬ 
ment made by the Vaidika thinkers turned out to he 
an easy task, chiefly as a result ot the disquieting 
nihilistic excesses ot early Buddhism. Thus, the 
Xyaya ot the Yedic exegesis and the logic and meta¬ 
physics of the early anti-Ycdic VaiScsika came to 
Iraternise with each other and gave rise to two sister' 
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schools of philosophical reasoning—ihe Vaiscfika 
school mainly concerned with inductive observation 
and analysis, and the Xyaya school chiefly 
concerned with the formulation and elucidation of 
the principles of ratiocination cn the basis of induc¬ 
tive reasoning. These two schools should have 
appeared in a fairly definite form, with their charac¬ 
teristic methods of reasoning and metaphysics, bv 
the middle of the fourth century B. C., though the 
chief doctrines of these schccls came to be 
systematised and redacted in their basic sfitras at a 
relatively later date. This statement may receive good 
support from the following facts, if they could be 
taken to be conclusively established. Bhadrabahu, a 
Jaina sage, whose activity as a Jaina logician may be 
assigned to ab< ut 357 B. C., was quite familiar with 
an old theory of ten-membered syllogism. Tin*’ 
Nyaya logic was known to Katyav na of the fourth 
century B. C., as Goldstuckcr has shown in his work 
on 4 PCinivi and his place iiT Sanskrit literature' . Bada- 
rayana's Vediinta-sutras (11-ii 11 to 17) definitely 
presuppose the Yaisesika. The Lalilcroistara and 
MMndafwfiha mention the Yaistsika. Even the 
Yaise§ika-sutras, which were, in all probability, pro¬ 
duced later than the middle of the fourth century 
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B. C., do not controvert any of the Buddhistic 
doctrines, while Buddhistic tradition generally re¬ 
cognises the pre-Buddhis#ic origin of the Vaisesika. 
These considerations, which tend to show that the 
Xyfiya and Vaisesika schools came into being in a 
definite form before the middle of the fourth century 


B.C., cannot be lightly brushed aside. 

The doctrines of these two schools were 
systematised and redacted in the form of the 
Nyaya-sutras and Vaisesika-sutras. The authorship 
of the former is ascribed to Gautama, and that 
of the latter to Kanada. According to the 
generally accepted Indian tradition, which goes 
hack to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
Gautama is otherwise known as Aksapada and 
Kanada is otherwise known as tiluka and Kasyapa. 
It will be obvious to those who are familiar with the 
traditions of ancient India that Akfapdila was the 
personal name and Gautama the gclra name of the 
author of the Nyaya-sutras, and that Kanada and 
Ulfika are the personal names and Kasyapa the golra 
name of the author of the Vaisesika-sutras, in flic 
same way as Paksilasramm is the personal name 
and Valsyayana the golra name of the author of the 
Nyayabhasya. Though the exact dates <f Kanada, 





and Gautama are not known, the dates of their sutras 
can be fixed within fairly definite limits. Jacobi, in 
his well-known article on Ihe dates of the philoso¬ 
phical sutras (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society XXXf—1911), endeavours to show that the 
Xvaya-sutras and the Brahma-sutras were redacted 
between 200 and 500 A.D., that the Vaisesika-sdtras 
and Mlmarhsa-suti as were redacted at a somewhat 
earlier date, that the redaction of the Yoga-sutras 
should be assigned to about 450 A. D., and that the 
Sarhkhya-sutras were produced at a much later date, 
later than the fourteenth century. With regard to 
the Sarhkhya-sutras, it is generally accepted that 
they were composed later than the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, though the Tattvasamasa , which may be regard¬ 
ed as the nucleus of the basic sutras of the Samkhya 
system, is perhaps older than Isvarakrsna and the 
Christian era and is certainly older +han the Bhaga - 
cadajjukciy a farce earlier than the seventh century 
A. D. (Sr<* Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Voi. 11. pages 145 to 147). If the Bhiksu-sutra 
referred to in lY-ni-110 of Panini’s Astadhydyi and 
the Brahma-sutra mentioned in XII1-4 of the Gita 
could be taken to refer to Badarayana’s Bralima- 
rsutras, it would be difficult to accept, without clue 
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reservations, Jacobi's argument in its application to 
the Vedanta-sutras. The name Patanjali, borne by 
the author of the Yoga-sutras, presents some diffi¬ 
culties to Jacobi, as the date of Patanjali, the author 
of the Mahabhasya, is accepted to be the middle of 
the 2nd centuiy B.. C. But Jacobi would attempt to 
differentiate the author of the Mahabhasya from the 
author of the Yoga-sutras, though, as a matter of 
fact, the ancient tradition identifying the two 
Patahjali’s is sound and maintainable on reason¬ 
able grounds. The central point of Jacobi’s argu¬ 
ment relates to the internal evidences furnished by 
the nature of the Buddhist doctrines controverted 
in some of these sutras. The Nyaya-sutras, accord- 
. ing to Jacobi, refute the nihilistic sunya-vdda of 
Nagarjuna (3rd century *A. D. circa) and do not 
' refute the idealistic vijnana-vada of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu (middle of the 4th century A. D.). But, 
according to Vatsyayana and Vacaspatimisra, the 
Nyaya-sutra 1V-2-26 refutes the vijndiia-iHkla . 
It should also be remembered here that the Sunya- 
vada and vipiana-vada doctrines were not introduc¬ 
ed in the world for the first time by Nagarjuna .and 
Asanga and Vasubandhu and that, before these 
Buddhist teachers, these old doctrines had been 
B 
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in existence for a long time. Even if this line of 
argument adopted by Jacobi should be accepted as 
satisfactory, it does not touch the Vaisesika-sutras; 
and if the obverse of this argument were to be 
applied to these sutras, the logical result would be 
that they should be held to be pre-Buddhistic. 
Kautallya Arthasastra mentions the types of thought 
comprising dmnksiki , in the statement:— Sdmkhyam 
yogo lokayatam cetyanviksikl (Vol. I— page 27 — 
Trivandrum edition). Though the date of the 
Kautallya is not yet finally settled, the general trend 
of well-informed and unprejudiced opinion among 
Indian and alien Indologists is in favour of assigning 
that great work to 304 B. C. In this extract from the 
Kautallya, there is no specific mention of Nyaya or 
Vaisesika as such. Attention is drawn by Ui and 
Randle to noteworthy cases of parallelism between 
the Vaisesika-sutras and Nyava-sutras, in which it 
would be more reasonable to say that the former 
sutras were used in the composition of the latter 
~(See Li’s ‘Vaisesika philosophy '—Introduction, page 
16—note 1; and Randle's * Indian logic in the 
early schools’ —Introduction, page 7, note 1). 
There is evidence to show that the sixth Jaina 
schism (18 A. D.) presupposes the Vaisesika redac- 
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tion (Ui's ( Vaisesika philosophy 9 —Introduction, 
page 34). Chiefly, on these grounds, it is surmised 
by several scholars that the Vaisesika-sutras 
should have been redacted in the pre-Christian era, 
subsequent to 300 B. C.; and that the Nyaya-sutras 
should have been redacted about the time of 
Nagarjuna and Deva, between 150 and 250 A. D. 
may be inferred from the fact that the sutras 2-2-17 
—19 seem to presuppose the i'efutatory comments 
in N agar j una’s Vigrahavyovartani on the realistic 
position regarding the relation between pr'dmana and 
prameya (Ui’s I r aisesika Philosophy— Introduction 
pages 84 to 86). Randle concludes that the “Vaise¬ 
sika andNyaya were systematised between 200 B. C.*^ 
and 200 A. D., the Vaisesika being the earlier of the 
two”; and that “the indications, such as they are, 
point to the beginning of the first century A. D., as 
the latest date for the systematisation of the 
Vaisesika”. (Randle’s * Indian logic in the early 
schools’ —Introduction, pages 16 and 17.) 

These conclusions, based as they are on good 
grounds as far as they go, would appear to require 
reconsideration on a careful scrutiny of all the 
evidences available. That the redaction of the 
Nyaya-sutras presupposes that of the Vaisesika- 
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sutras may be readily admitted. It is not easy to 
establish that the Vaisesika-sutras were redacted 
subsequent to 300 B. C., on the ground that the 
name Vaisesika is not contained in the extract from 
the Kautallya quoted above. Those who are suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with the use of the word yoga in its 
old sense of vaisesika , as it is found used, for instance, 
in Vatsyayana's bhasya on 1-1-29, are not likely to 
consider it a strained interpretation to take the 
word yoga, as used in the Kautallya, in the sense of 
vaisesika . In fact, according to Vacaspatimisra's 
Tatparyafika and the Bliasyacandra on the bhasya 
on 1-1-29, the word yoga may be taken in the 
somewhat comprehensive sense of Nyaya, including 
the Vaisesika, the Nyaya being a philosophical 
school laying special stress upon yoga or yukli or 
reasoning {yogo yuktih pradhdnataya viclyate ycsdm 
— Bliasyacandra). Further, in the extract quoted 
above from the Kautallya, scholars have generally 
overlooked one important point, to which sufficient 
prominence ought to be given in this connection. 
In chapter 2—the Vidyasamuddesa section of the 
Kautallya, the chief branches of knowledge ( vidyd ), 
according to Kautalya, are stated at the outset. 
These are four:— dnvlksiki (logic and philosophy). 
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trap (the Vedic religion and philosophy of cihanna 
and adharma ), varta (the economic science and 
philosophy of wealth) and dandaniti (the science and 
philosophy of polity). Then there is a reference 
to the view of the M&navas (Manu's disciples 01 
ancient legislators), according to which anvlksiki 
should be regarded as a special part of trayi . 1 his 

view, it may be noted, is consistent with the spirit 
of the Vedic and Upanisadic age, when logic (Nyaya) 
had pot yet been disentangled from its applications 
to Vedic religion and philosophy. There is alsp a 
further reference to the materialistic doctrine of 
the Carvakas (the followers of Brhaspati), that 
trayi (including qnviksiki) is only a pretension or 
imposture of one who knows the ways of the world 
and that only varta and dandaniti should be 
reckoned with as the two rezlvidyas. The followers 
of Usanas (the teacher of the Asuras) are afterwards 

referred to as recognising only one vidyd—' Viz;, the 

dandaniti . At the end of this chapter, Kautalya 
reiterates his views about the four branches of learn¬ 
ing and explains their nature and aim. In the con¬ 
cluding para of this chapter,.he makes two impor¬ 
tant observations. One is to the effect that Qnvik¬ 
siki consists of Samkhya, \oga aftd Lokayata. I he 
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other is that dnviksikl is helpful to the world 
through its ratiocinative process in the investigation 
of the soundness or unsoundness of the conclusions 
and doctrines of the different branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sdmkhyam yogo lokdyatam cety dnviksikl. 
Dharmddharmau tray-yam . Arthdnarthau vdrtd - 
yam. Baldbalc caitasdm heiubhiranviksamdnd 
dnviksikl lokasyopakaroti; vyasane abhyudaye ca 
buddhiniavasthdpayati; fi raj n d v d ky a k r iy avals dr ad- 
yam ca karoti. 

Praclipah sarvavidyandm u pay ah sarva - 

karmandm\ 

A sr ay all sarvadharmdndm sasv ad dnviksikl 

matd\\ 

(Pages 27 and 28 of the Kautaliya, Trivandrum 
edition.) 

It is evident here that Kautalya eluci¬ 
dates the two meanings of the term dnviksikl . 
One is the general sense, philosophical enquiry 
or philosophy . In this sense, it is used in the 
first sentence of the above extract. As already 
pointed out, the word yogah in this sentence refers 
to the Vaisesika logic; or even if it be taken in the 
special sense of the yoga discipline of Pataujali's 



system, the' word lokayala does not refer to the 
materialism of. the-Carvakas;' but very probably it 
refers do the logic of the Vaisesika and Nyfiya in its 
secularised form and as disentangled from its Vedic 
associations. It should be noted here that the view 
of the Carvaka materialist is separately mentioned 
in a previous part of the same chapter and Kautalya.' 
rejects it and is not prepared to bring, the- Caiyaka 
doctrine under any recognised vidyd or branch df\ 
learning. Vatsyayana, in the concluding part of his s 
bhasya on 1-1-1, amplifies the second sense of the 
word dnviksiki , i.e . — 'logic which investigates bv 
means of rationalistic methods’ (hetubhirdiiviksa- 
mana) and gives Kautalya’s verse quoted above, n 
with its last quarter modified N as “vidyoddese‘ prakitr ' 

It is quite clear from this amended quarter 
of the verse, as given by Vatsyayana, that he is 
quoting from the Vidy&samuddesa section of* the 
Kautaliya. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
a careful consideration of the above extract from 
the Kautaliya in comparison with its striking 
parallel in. Vatsyayana’s bhasya on 1-1-1 would 
make it very difficult to believe that anviksiki } in the 
sense of 'system of logic’, was not presupposed by 
the arthasdslra of Kautalya. Further, a careful 
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consideration of the extract from Nagarjuna's 
V/grahavyavartani, which Ui gives in pages 84 and 
85 of his introduction to the 1 Vaisesika philosophy \ 
in comparison with its parallel in the Nyaya-sutras 
2-2-17—19, would tend to show that Nagarjuna is 
presupposing these sutras and refuting the view 
embodied in them, rather than support Ui's inference 
in the reverse direction. Patanjali, at the end of 
his bhdsya on Panini's 3-2-123, remarks—“Other 
thinkers hold that there is nothing known as the 
present time" (Apara aha—ncisli vartamanafo kdla 
iti) and gives five verses in support of this view* 
This portion of the Mahabhasya closes with the 
remark “Another thinker holds that there is such 
a thing as the present time , and it is not perceived 
in the same way as the Sun’s motion is not 
perceived" (Apara aha—asti variamdnah kdlah) and 
supports this view with one verse. Between this, 
portion of the Mahabhasya and the Nyaya-sutras 
2-1-40—44, there is a striking parallelism, which 
none can miss. A careful consideration of these 
two text.' would lead to the impression that Patah- 
jali is here using not only the ideas in the Nyaya- 
sutras referred to, but also the phraseology in those 
sutras, in his characteristically graphic narration of 
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a discourse between two imaginary dialogists. All 
these considerations may reasonably lead to the 
conclusion that the Vaisesika-sutras and the Nyaya- 
sutras were redacted between the middle of, the 
fourth century and second century B. C., perhaps 
towards the end of the fourth century B. C., the 
Vaisesika-sutras being earlier than the Nyaya-sutras. 


SECTION IV. 

The names Vaisesika and Nyaya; the nature, 

AIM AND SCOPE OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 

It is generally accepted that the names Vat- 
scsika-darsana and Nyaya-darsana are based upon 
the terms —visesa and nyaya. It is not possible 
now to ascertain exactly what these two terms signi¬ 
fied to the early exponents of these two systems, who 
were responsible for devising and introducing these 
two names. According to an old tradition recorded 
by the Chinese Buddhists— Ci-lsan (549-623 A.D.) 
and Ku'hii-ci (632-682 A. I).), Kanajda's work came 
to be called the Vaisesika-sastra, since it excelled 
works of the other systems, more especially the Sfuii- 
khya and it was differentiated from them, the term 
raiscsika being''taken in the sense of 'superior to ’ o 
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"* distinct from (Sec Ui’s Vaiscsika philosophy — 
pp. 3 to 7.) Indian tradition is in favour of connect¬ 
ing the name Vaiscsika with the doctrine of speciali¬ 
ties (visesah), visesa being regarded as the distinctive 
category of the Vaiscsika scheme of categories. The 
Vaisesika-sutra — 1-1-4 — which practically represents 
the beginning of Kanada’s sutras, lays special 
•emphasis, not upon any of the categories, but upon 
'the comprehension of truth through similarities 
and dissimilarities' (sQdharmyavaidharrnydhhyam 
tattvajndnam) —upon the striking out of the one in 
the many; and this amounts to an unmistakable 
stress on 4 the analytic or inductive method of 
philosophical reasoning \ Gautama’s Nyaya-dar- 
sana took its name from nyaya , which means ' the 
synthetic or deductive method of syllogistic demons¬ 
tration \ Gautama’s system lays particular stress on 
tlie synthetic method of syllogistic reasoning. One 
of the earlier meanings of the term nyaya is 'exegetic 
principle or maxim’; and after logical reasoning had 
been released from Vedic exegesis, the term nyaya 
developed the specialised sense of syllogistic reason¬ 
ing. The appropriateness of using the term nyaya , 
in this specialised sense, as the name of Gautama’s 
system lies not only in the historical connection 
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between the Nyaya and Mimamsa systems; but it 
lies also in the fact that the term nyaya means 
illitstratiou or example and that example ( tula - 
Jiarana) is the most important of the five members 
constituting Gautama's syllogistic expression. Thus 
it may be seen that the names vaisesika and nyaya 
may be connected with the two aspects of sound 
reasoning—the analytic or inductive aspect which 
mounts up from particulars ( visesa) to the general 
or universal (sanidnya) and the synthetic or deduc¬ 
tive aspect which moves on from the univeisal 
(samdnya) to the particulars (7 i£esa). In these 
logical notions, it would be in keeping with the 
history of Indian philosophical thought to recognise 
the basis of the names, vaisesika and nyaya , rather 
than in the ontological doctrines of atomism and 
pluralistic realism . This would account better for 
the way in which the interrelation of the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya came to be conceived of as two sister 
systems in spite of their differences on the meta¬ 
physical side. 

The Vaisesika and the Nyaya, in their early and 
later phases, are not restricted in their scope and 
aim to logic in a narrow sense. Like other Indian 
systems, these two form self-contained philosophical 
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disciplines, of a com! ex character, with a distinctive 
central theme correlated to their -special goal. The 
hiitil cessation of all miseries (cipcivavgci} 'is the goal 
of the Vaisesika and the Nyaya. The Vaisesika 
stresses the analytical side of reasoning and furnishes 
the metaphysical background • and the inductive 
basis of the Nyaya sJ T stem. With'the Vaisesika mate¬ 
rial, suitably modified in minor details, the Nyaya 
builds up a complete system of epistemology and 


logic, combined to some extent with psychology, 
etliics, ontology ana religion. Such a mixed com¬ 
position of Indian philosophical systems is due not 
to .any Lick of appreciation of differences of value in 
different things,'but rather to the cultural outlook 
of India, which is dominated by an intense desire to 
synthesise all the departments of knowledge in a 
scheme of progressive realisation of life's ends culmi¬ 
nating in final emancipation (wnkti) conceived of 
as the sumwinn bomim . Methodical reasoning, 
invoking a critical investigation of knowledge got 
through perceptual experience and verbal testimony, 
i.L, t anviksd, with the help ol the five-membered 
scheme of syllogistic expression (nyaya or pane tf- 
voyavav&kya), forms the distinctive contribution of 
the Nyaya to philosophical thought. Since its first 





redaction, the Nyaya system has permanently 
secured for itself a position of importance in the 
Hindu scheme of Vedic religion and philosophy, 
chiefly by the ancillary role which it has assumed in 
its relation to the Veda; and if the Vaisesika also is 
given a place among the asiika systems, it is due 
mainly to its fraternity with the Nyaya. Gokula- 
nalha, a Xaiyayika of the 16th century A.D., suggests 
in his philosophical drama, called Amrtodaya , that 
Ajirtksifn is the amazonian commander-in-chief of 
Sruti —the empress ruling over the empire of know¬ 
ledge and emancipation. This poetic representation 
would be very helpful in appreciating the exact posi¬ 
tion of the Nyaya-vaisesiha system in the scheme of 
Hsiika schools of philosophv. 

SECTION V. 

Syncretism and synthesis. 

It has now become usual among modern 
•scholars, when speaking about the historical deve¬ 
lopment of the Vaisesika and Nyaya systems, to 
refer to the tendency to syncretism in these two 
schools. In chapter II, part 1 of 4 Indian Logic tin.I 
Atomism ”, Dr. Keith dwells upon what he describes 
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as “ the syncretism ‘of the schools" and the 
“syncretist school Syncretism, in its strict sense,, 
means the tendency to reconcile and blend two 
opposing and irreconcilable systems, by ' uhnimising 
differences. In this sense, it would be correct to 
speak about syncretism in the Vaisesika. and Nyaya 
only with reference to their condition before their 
redaction into sutras, and even then, with due reser¬ 
vations. It maybe said that, in the pre-Buddhistic 
age, rationalistic thinking came, tp have a schismatic 
split which resulted in two opposing types of ration¬ 
alistic thought, one linking itself with Vedic tradi¬ 
tion and. the other antagonising it. As already 
pointcd out at page xiii-5///>/v/, a rapprochement was 
effected between these two types of thought; and as 
a result of this, the Vaisesika and Nyaya arose in 
the form of two sister schools. The tendency which 
led to the lu st redaction of these two schools in a 
fraternal relation may be appropriately described as 
syncretism. Since their definite emergence as two 
distinct and allied systems about the fourth century 
B. C., to this day, the Vaisesika and Nyaya have 
been treated as sister schools, fundamentally agreeing 
with each other in respect of important metaphysical 
and logical doctrines and persistently showing some 
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comparatively minor differences; and in this condi¬ 
tion, they were never regarded as opposing schools 
and il would not be quite accurate to speak ol 
syncretism in them, in the strict sense of the term. 
In the somewhat larger sense, however, of synthesis,, 
one may well speak of syncretism in these two sister 
schools from and after their first redaction. In the 
history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the Vaisesika 
and Nyaya schools were never regarded as rival 
schools. Nor were their differences ever forgotten; 
and till recently, separate Nyaya and \ aisesika 
treatises continued to be written. In fact, even as 
late as in the seventeenth century A. D., separate 
handbooks dealing with the Vaisesika doctrines, like 
Gangadharasuri's KdnQdnsiddhdnlncaudrikd (1 ri- 
vandrum Sanskrit Series—No. XX\ ), were written. 
It should be remembered here that Aksapada- 
Gautama, effected the momentous synthesis between 
the inductive {\*iiiscsiku) and deductive (A xaya) t}pes 
of rationalistic thinking, in his doctrine of five- 
membered syllogistic expression (iiyayaprayo^a) 
hinging upon the example (lulu heir ana) as the cential 
member. The Nyaya ontology is built upon the 
atomic theory and pluralistic realism of the ^ aise¬ 
sika. The Nyaya epistemology, with its fourfold 
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scheme of pramanas is distinctly pro-Vedic; and in 
this respect, it shows a sharp contrast with the 
Vaisesika scheme of pramdncis which consists of 
perception and inference and which betrays anti- 
Vedic learnings. Such points of contrast have only 
led to Vaisesika gradually losing its hold and influ¬ 
ence. Indian philosophical tradition recognises 
three important pairs of allied systems ( samanatan - 
Irani) —viz., the Samkhya and Yoga, the Vaisesika 
and Nyaya, and the Mjjjidmsd and Vedanta. Vatsya- 
yana, in his bhasya on the Nyaya-sutra (1-1-22), 
speaks of the Vaisesika and the Nyaya as samana- 
tantra. It is noteworthy that, while the Samkhya 
and Yoga , and the Mimamsa and Vedanta grew as 
two pairs of allied systems, the Vaisesika and Nyaya 
came to be more closely knit together and grew as 
twin systems, chiefly as a result of the complete 
synthesis which the Nyaya effected in its logical 
method. 


SECTION VI. 

After the sftras to Udayana. 

The extant early works, forming the basic 
source-books of the Vaisesika system, are Kanada's 
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sutras and Prasastapada's P ad&rt had liar niasani- 
graba, belter known under the name of Prr.sasia- 
padabhasya. According to Udayanacarya's Kirana- 
vali, as interpreted by Padmanabhamisra in his 
Kirandvaliblidskara (Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Kirancivatt, page 5),Prasastapada's Padarlhadhanna - 
smhgraha is a comprehensive epitome of the \ aise- 
sika system which presupposes an extensive \ aise- 
sika-bhasya, known as Ravand-hhdsya and attributed 
to an ancient philosopher called Havana. At page 
278 of the manuscript of the commentary called the 
Pnikatarl/iarivarana on Sarhkara s Bt aluiuisuh'a- 
bhCisya, preserved in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, Havana s bhCisya on the 
Vaise§ika-s6tos is cited. Prakat&rihavh'arana is 
earlier than 13th century A. D. An interesting 
confirmation of the tradition about Rirrana-blulsya is 
contained in the riskambhn to the tilth Act of the 
Anargharaghava (Nimayasagara edition, page 161). 
There is evidence to show that this drama must be 
earlier than the latter part of the ninth century A. D. 
In this connection, attention is invited to my paper 
on the Rdvana-blidsya , which appears in volume III 
of the Journal of Oriental research, Madras, pages 
1 to 3. In this paper, it is indicated that it may not 
, C 
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be unreasonable to conjecture that the Rdvana - 
bhcisya was perhaps dominated by atheistic and pro- 
Buddhistic proclivities, such as were quite in keep¬ 
ing with the text of the Vaisesika-sutras and with the 
spirit of the tradition characterising the Vaisesikas- 
as ardhavnindiikas (semi-nihilists), while the work 
of Prasastapada gave a theistic turn to the Vaisesika 
system and presented its doctrines in an anti- 
Buddhistic astika setting. There is conclusive proof 
to show that Prasastapada should be earlier than 
Uddyotakara, the author of the Ny&yavdrtika, who 
flourished in the latter part of the sixth or the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century A. D. Professor Ui, in 
his introduction to the * Vaisesika philosophy 
draws attention to the evidences showing that 
Prasastapada should be earber than Paramartha and 
Dharmapala. Though Keith emphatically asserts in 
liis ‘ Indian Logic and Atomism’ that Prasastapada's 
indebtedness to Dignaga is undoubted, it must be 
said that Prasastapada's debt to Dignaga has not yet 
been proved. If, on the other hand, Prasastapada 
could be taken to be presupposed by Vatsyayana 
on the ground relied upon by Mr. Bodas in his 
introduction to the Tavkasamgratia (Bombay Sans¬ 
krit scries, No. LV.), Dignaga, who presupposes 
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Vatsyayana, cannot be later than Prasastapada. 
The two most authoritative commentaries on 
Prasastapada's Bhasya are Srldhara's Kandali and 
Udavanacarva's Kiranavali. Srldhara's date is given 
as 991 A. D. in his Kandali and Udayana's date is 
given as 984 A. D. in one of his works— LaksanavaU . 
gridhara's reputation is restricted to his Vaisesika 
work; but Udayana holds a far higher place in 
Indian philosophy and he is held in high esteem as 
the Nyayacarya par excellence. 

The extant basic works of Nyaya are Gautama's 
Nyaya-sutras, the Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana, 
otherwise known as Paksilasvamin, and the Nyaya- 
vartika by Uddyotakara. In the Nyaya-vartika and 
other works, there is sufficient evidence to conclu¬ 
sively show that Dignaga, the famous Buddhistic 
logician, adversely criticised the Nyaya-bhasya* 
Vasil ban dhu, the famous teacher of Dignaga, criti¬ 
cised the Nyaya-sutras and the Nyaya-bhasya dees not 
reply to Vasubandhu's criticisms. From these facts, 
it would be reasonable to conclude that the Nyaya- 
bhasya is earlier than about the middle of the 
fourth century A. D., which is the date for Vasu- 
bandhu. Vatsyayana suggests alternative interpreta¬ 
tions to some of the sutras, as, for instance, in his. 
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Bhasya on 1-1-5. This may lead to the inference 
that Vatsyayana wrote his Bhasya, long after the 
Sutrakara, perhaps at a time when the meaning of 
some of the sutras had already become a matter for 
speculation. There has been some controversy 
among scholars as to whether there was any com¬ 
mentary on the Nyaya-sutras before Vatsyayana, and 
whether the aphoristic statements, which' the Bhasva- 
kara introduces in the course of his exposition, are 
really quotations from some earlier commentary on 
ihe sutras. Professor Windisch and several others 
are inclined to Ihink that such aphoristic statements 
are citations from an earlier commentary. Pro¬ 
fessor Randle discusses this question in his recent 
work “Indian logic in the early schools " (pages 
19 to 24) and concludes that these aphoristic state- 
meuts are not citations trom any author but should 
be viewed as forming “ the heritage of the school 
and as carrying an authority only less than that of 
the sutras themselves". Indian tradition, however, 
is wholly against any speculation of this kurd in 
regard to the aphoristic statements in the Bhasya 
above referred to. In Sastra literature, more especi¬ 
ally in old works like the Bha§yas on the various 
systems, it is a common stylistic device to put 
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forward a main thesis or argument in the. form of a 
terse aphoristic statement and amplify it in an 
expository note. Several old Bhasyakaras have 
adopted this device and hundreds of instances can 
be given, from the Mahabhasya of Patahjali and 
Samkara's Bhasyas on the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
and the Brahma-sutras. In fact, the aphoristic 
"statements which. Vatsyayana makes at the beginning 
of his expository 'sections form integral parts of 
Vatsyayana' s own composition; and it would be as 
absurd 16 ascribe such .Statements to any author 
different from Vatsyayana, as it would be to ascribe 
the aphoristic statement “Since there is no difference 
from cattle and other lower animals" in Samkara's 

V, V . ^ 

Bliasya on the Brahma-sutras (pasiadibhis cariscsdi - 
1-1-1) to some author different frcm the Bhasya- 
kara, who amplified that statement in the following 
I expository paragraph beginning with the words 
“yatha hi pasvad(iyah'\ Students of Indian logic will 
do well to re me m bei that V«Lisyayana is the earliest 
known writer who drew pointed attention to the 
reason why Gautama's Nyaya came to be regarded 
as the science of epistemology and logic ( Praniaha - 
sdstra , Anviksikl or Nyaya-sastra). It is worth re¬ 
membering, in this connection, that Vatsyayana 
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indicates in the very first sentence of his Bhasya 
how valid thinking (prama) and fruitful doing 
(arthcikriya) serve as each other's axle in each 
other's wheelings and how they constitute real 
living with all its complexity in the pluralistic uni¬ 
verse of the Nyaya-Vaisesika realism. It is also 
worth noting that it is Vatsyayana who first ex¬ 
plained how the entire epistemological scheme of 
Pramanas could be synthesised in a valid syllogistic 
expression, (vide pages 30 to 42 of his Bhasya on 
1-1-1 Chaukhamba edition) and how, for this reason, 
logic proper justly came to exercise a profound in¬ 
fluence over the whole realm of philosophical 
thought in India. 

About the end of the sixth century A. D. or in 
the former half of the seventh century, Uddyofa- 
kara wrote his Ny'lya-vartika, the earliest extant 
commentary on the Ny&ya-bhasya Sc me scholars 
like Dr. Keith maintain that Uddyotakara- was a 
contemporary of tin* Buddhistic logician Dharma- 
klrti. H me n-tsang (629-645 A. D.) does not speak 
of Dharmaklrti, while I-tsing (671-695 A.D.) refers 
to him. The reference in the Nyuya-rdrtilca to a 
Vdda-vidhi (page 117 line 21, Chowkhamba 
edition) is the only argument relied upon 
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for showing that Uddyotakara is not. earlier 
than Dhannakirti. This • argument assumes that." 
Dharmaldrti is the author of the Vada-vidlii . 

*' 'Sufficient evidence has not been adduced in support 
■oi/the view that the Vada-vidlii is one of Dharma- 
kirii’s works. Chinese tradition definitely lends 
\'’support to the identification of the Vada-vidlii with 
one of Vasubandhu's works. Further, in the Vartika 
on 1-1-4, Dighaga’s definition of perception is criti- . 
cised; and it is generally accepted by Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic authorities alike that Dhannakirti 
was responsible for the introduction of the additional 
woi d- 'abhrdiila. in that definition, chiefly with a 
view to meeting the objections raised by Uddyota- 
kark against it. These considerations tend to show 
that it would be reasonable to assign Uddyotakara 
to the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh 
•century A.D. and to assign Dhannakirti to about the 
third quarter of the seventh century A. D. Uddyb- 
takara’s great service to Nyaya consists in his 
successful endeavour to lift it up irom tlie slough 
into which d was thrown by Dignaga’s confutation 
■of Vatsyayana’s. BhaSya. After Uddyotakara, the 
philosophical contest between the anti-Vedic and 
pro-Vedic sides of the Nyaya thought was keenly 
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carried on by great Buddhistic logicians like 
Dharmaklrti, Dhannottara and Ratnaklrti and 
eminent Brahmanical logicians like Vacaspatimisra*. 
Jayantabhatta, Bhasarvajna and Udayana. Vacas- 
pati has himself given 841 A. D. as the date of the 
composition of his index to Gautama's sutras, called 
Xyaya-sua-iiibaridJia . Vacaspati is famous for his 
polymathic learning and dispassionate philosophical 
outlook. He is the author of many important and 
authoritative treatises, mainly in the nature of ex¬ 
pository and critical commentaries, on almost all 
the systems of Indian philosophy. His Brahuia- 
tattva-sauriksa on Mandanamisia’s BrahmasiddJii 
and Bhdmaii on Samkara's Brahmasutra-bhasya 
represent the Advaita system; Ins Samkhya-tativa- 
knumudi and Yoga-bhd$ya-vai$aradi represent the 
Samkhva-Yoga system; and his A T y dya-sftci-uibaudha 
and Nyaya-vartika-t&tparya-tJka represent the Nyaya 
system. There is evidence to show that Bhamafi 
should have i con his latest work. In his Nyaya - 
vartika-tcitparya-tjka, he renders intelligible the 
difficult portions of tlie Nyaya-vartika and incide n¬ 
tally discusses several obscure portions of the Nyaya- 
bhasya and the Nyaya-sutras, in accordance with 
the Nyaya tradition handed down to him by his 
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Nyaya teacher—Trilocana. P'or the monumental 
contribution which he made to Nvaya in his- 
Tatparya-tika, he came to be known as the Tatpar- 
yacarya in Nyaya literature. He justly claims, in 
his Tatparya-tika, special credit for having redeemed 
from oblivion Uddyotakara's work, which came to 
be regarded very old and nearly forgotten in the 
ninth century A. D. Jayantabhatta, who presup¬ 
poses Vacaspati in his work and refers to Ananda- 
vardhana's Dhvanyaloka (Vide page 48 lines 21 to 
25-NyayamanjarI, Benares), should be taken to be 
later than the middle of the ninth century A. D.; and 
with the help of the particulars furnished by 
Jayanta's son, Ablnnanda, in the Kddambarikatha - 
sara, Jayanta may be assigned to the third quarter 
of the ninth century A. D. jayanta's chief contri¬ 
bution to Nyaya is his Xyaya-uuinjari . This work 
is of the nature of an elaborate vrtti (expository 
gloss) on select sutras of Gautama. Jayanta himself 
says that the Ny aya-m anj ari was so well appreciated 
by his contemporaries that he came to be recognis¬ 
ed as the Vrtti-kara of Nyaya. Bhasarvajna, who 
flourished perhaps about the beginning of the 
tenth ceritury A. D., is the author of an important 
< Nyaya work called Xyaya-s&ra; and the distinctive 
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feature of this work is its epistemology which 
deviates in certain respects from established Nyaya 
tradition, as, for instance, in discarding upamdna 
as a distinct Pramana and in recognising six 
helvabhasas including auadhyavasita. Udyanacarya 
is the greatest Naiyayika of the tenth century A. D. 
At the end of one of his works, Laksanavall , he has 
given 984 A. D. as the date of its composition. 
Besides his erudite commentaries on Prasastapada’s 
Bhasya and Vacaspati's Tdtparya-tlkd—Kirandvali 
and Tatparya-parisuddlii , he wrote three important 
Nyaya works — the Prabodhasiddhi otherwise 
called Nyay a-pariSista , the Atma-tattva-vivcka — 
otherwise called Bauddha-dhikkara and the Nyaya - 
kusnm&n jali. The first of these three works contains 
an elucidative and illustrative exposition of the subtle¬ 
ties of jali (futile respondence) and uigrahasthana 
(vulnerable points) in accordance with the dialectics 
of early Nyaya. The Atma-tattva-vivcka is a brilliant 
exposition of the Nyaya metaphysics with particular 
reference to the Nyaya conception of the self (fiva) 
and contains a forcible refutation of the Buddhistic 


doctrines of momentariness (ksana-bJianga) and 
Voidness (hinya). The Kikuimdnjah is Udayana’s 
masterpiece. It is devoted to a refutation of the 
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anti-theistic theories maintained by the Vedistic, 
Sarhkhya, nihilistic and naturalistic schools of his 
age and to the amplification arid vindication of the 
Nyaya theism, chiefly on the basis of the creationistic 
view of Causation. Udayana's theistic argument 
consists of two main parts :—one part arguing 
towards values, design and causation in the sense of 
creation and the other part arguing to God front 
values, design and creation. His monumental con¬ 
tribution to Indian theism has secured for him the 
high rank of Nyayacarya. From the references given 
on page 21 N of the Sanskrit introduction to the 
,Kandali (Viziahagaram Sankrit Series), it may be 
safely concluded that Udayana was a contemporary 

of Sridhara, 
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* SECTION VII. 

After Udayana ,tq ANnambhatta. 
Sivadityamisra's SaptapaddrthV’is a short and 
simple manual setting forth the essentials of the 
Vaisesika system chiefly in accordance with Pra- 

\ V ■ * 

SasjEapada's Bhasya. It also makes use of the Nvaya 
material in Bhasarvajna's Ny&ya-sarn, to some 
: extent.' Sivaditya's text giving his scheme of six 
fallacious types of probans with anadhyavasiia 
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corresponding to asadhdrana (uncommon probans} 
as a distinct type, is practically a reproduction of 
the corresponding text of Bhasarvajna. ( Compare 
page 23, Saptapadartlii —Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
Series, with page 25 in the Nyayasara— Poona, the 
Oi iental Books Supplying Agency). A careful com¬ 
parison of Sivaditya’s Saptapadartlii with Udayana's 
Kiran&vad would lead one to believe that the Sapta- 
padarthi utilised the material in the KiranSvali. For 
instance, the definition of darkness on page 71 of 
Saptapadarihl appears to presuppose Udayana’s 
remarks about darkness on pages 111 and 112 of the 
hi rand, all (Bibliotheca Indica) ; the definition of 
jdti on page 70 of the Saptapadartlii appears to pre¬ 
suppose Udayana’s enumeration of jatib&dhakas on 


page 161 of the Kir ana vail and the definition of 
laksana (definition) found on page 192 of the Kirana- 
• di is reproduced on page 35 of the Saptapadartlii. 
Cin Harsa, the author of the Kltandanakliandakliadya, 
and Gangesa, the author of the TattvacintSmani, un- 
d< ubtedly refer to Isivaditya. ( Vide introduction to 
the Saptapadartlii -pa/e 2.) On these grounds, it 
would 'not be unreasonable to assign the Sapta- 
pad&rthi to the eleventh century A. D. (circa). The 
importance of the Saptapadartlii lies in the fact that 



.later writers, hke AnnanVbhatta used it as their model 
"for their primers .of Nyaya, as may be unmistakably 
made out from the close correspondence between 
several portions in the Sapiapadartln and primers 
like the Tarkasaihgraha. 

The greatest Nyaya work, which was written 
after Udayana, is the Tallvacinidmani by Garigeso- 
padhvaya. In this monumental work, Gangesa 
utilised all the constructive, expository, critical and 
polemical material in the earlier works on Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and gave the final shape and turn to 
the logic and metaphysics of Nyaya. In treating the 
various topics of Nyaya, the earlier writers usually 
adopted the caiegoristic method, which was inaugu¬ 
rated by Gautama. This method as expounded by 
Vat sv ay an a, consists in enumeration and classifica¬ 
tion (udcksa and vibhaga), definition ( lakfana ), care¬ 
ful investigation and discussion (pariksd). Yarada- 
raja’s Tarkikaraksd (1100 A. D. circa) is the latest 
important work on Nyaya, which adopts the old 
categoristic method in accordance with the 
Nyaya-sutras and Bhasya. It was Gangesa 
who replaced this old method by what may 
be described as the epistemological iiiethod or 
the prmndna method, which definitely shifted 
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the emphasis from the categoristic treatment of 
the topics (fadarthak) of Nyaya to the epistemo¬ 
logical treatment of the four means of valid cogni¬ 
tion ( pramanani ) recognised by the Naiyayikas. 
Thus, the Nyaya-sastra, which had remained hither- 
to a mere pa d arihd-su sira, for all practical purposes, 
was turned into a full-fledged pramana-sastra in 
Garigesa's Tattvacintamani ; and in this partly lies 
the epoch-making character of this monumental 
work on Nyaya. That the Tattvacintdmani serves 
as the basic work on which the whole literature of 
what is commonly known as iiavya-nyaya (modern 
Nyaya) rests is also another reason for regarding it as 
an epoch-making work. The Taihaciniamani , or 
the Marti as it is popularly known, consists of four 
main divisions represented by the four chapters 
(khan da) on per cop lion ( praiyaksa ), inference 
(atntmtina), assimilation in the sense of analogising 
(upflviana ), and verbal testimony ( sabda ). In the 
course of an elaborate elucidation and discussion of 
the nature and objective reach and content of these 
four Pramanas, the relevant topics of the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika system are considered in the Mali/ in com¬ 
parison with the kindred topics of other philosophical 
systems. The language of Gangesa's Mani is also 



°* an fe P°ch-maldng type. Such of the modern 
students cf Nyaya literature as are not equipped 
with the required control C\cr the terminology of 
navya-vyaya are apt to indulge in the ill-conceived 
Cl ilficism that the language of the Mani and the 
connected works is spoiled by a huge over-growth 
of inflated and hair-splitting lcgic-chopping. The 
key to uavya-i.ydya is its tei minclcgy. These who 
have controlled this tuminclcgy are sure to find in 
the Mani and allied works a discipline of unique sub¬ 
tlety and value. 1 he history of philosophical thought 
shows that lack of precision in expression seriously 
hampers its progress. In Indian thought, this defect 
was sought to be remedied by Naiyayikas like 
Gahgesopadhyaya through so vend thought-measur¬ 
ing devices, which chiefly consisted of formulas 
m Sanskrit constructed with the aid of terms like 


avacchedaka (the delimiter), avacchetiya (the delimit¬ 
ed), ntrupaka (co-forming), uirfipya (co-fcrmed), 
aimyogin (containing correlate) and pratiyogin (the 
other correlate or counter-correlate). All (he Indian 
dialecticians, who wrote after Gahgesopadhyaya, 
veie influenced by the thought-measuring formulas 
used by Gangesa. By using such formulas, it was 
pissibtc for later dialectics in Indian philosophical 
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literature-to achieve a remarkable degree of quanti¬ 
tative precision in measuring the extent (temporal 
and spatial), content and intent (purpose ^ and 
potency;) of cognition ( jndna). 

Ganges a quotes Sri Harsa (the Kh and an ah dr a) 
and refutes his view (page 233 of the Mani — anti- 
mana , Bibliotheca Indica). There is'sufficient evi¬ 
dence in favour of assigning Sri Harsa to 1163 A> D. 
•circa. Pafe§adharamisra, otherwise known as Ta'va- 
deva, wrote a commentary called Aioka on the ManL 
This Jayadeva is believed to be identical with lava- 
deva, the aiithor of the Prasaitiuiraghava ., A vefse 
from this drama ( kiuiall kadall etc., 1-37) is quoted 
in the Sahilyuida) pana, as pointed out by Mr. P. V. 
Kane in his introduction to the latter work. Thus 
Paksadharamisra, alias jayadeva, must have been 
considerably earlier than the Stthi/yadarpana (1300 
A. D. circa). These facts will -show that it would 
not be reasonable to assign Gangesa to any date much 
earlier than 1200 A. D. and that he may be assigned 
to the former half of the thirteenth century A. D. 

Vardhamanopadhyaya, the only son of Gangesa 
according, to tradition, Was also a reputed Naiya- 
yika ol this period. He wrote several learned and 
illuminating, works, generally known as Prakdsa, in 
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ilie form of commentaries on Udayana's treatises, 
(rangesa’s Maui and Valiabhacarya's NySyalUavatu 
Jayadeva’s pupil, Rucidatta, was a logician of con- 
siderable repute and was the author of a well-known 
commentary called Makaranda on Vardhamana’s 
Prakasa. 

The end of the fifteenth century, as also the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, may well he 
described as marking the heyday of Nvaya dialectics 
m Nuddea (Navadvfpa, Bengal). Vasutfeva-Sarva- 
bhauma was the greatest Naiyayika, who flourished 
about the end of the 15th and the earlier part of the 
16th century. He had the unique privilege and 
glory of having taught Nvaya to four of the greatest 
personalities of the 16th century: riz.~ Caitanya, 
the greatest Vaisnava teacher and reformer of Bengal 
in the 16 th century; Raghunatha, otherwise known 
as 7 arkika-siroviani (the crest-jewel of all logicians); 
Raghunandana, a famous Bengal lawyer; and 
K r§nananda, a repuled ianlrika, who was a great 
authority on the different forms and charms of the 
Sakta cult. Raghunatha ( Tarkika-siromani ) was 
aunuttedly the greatest logician of the sixteenth 
century. He wrote several treatises on Nyaya, 

mostly^,, the form of commentaries and the greatest 


mist,},. 
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and the most famous of his works is the Didhiti, an 
expository and critical commentary on Gangesa’s 
Maui. Mathura natha was the most famous of 
Raghunatha-srpmani’s pupils and wrote authorita¬ 
tive commentaries on the Mani and the Didhiti, 
Jagadlsa arid Gadadhara were the greatest exponents 
of navya-nyaya as represented by the Mani and the 
Didhitij and flourished in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. Jagadlsa is famous as the 
author of the commentary on the Didhiti, popularly 
known as Jagadlsi, the Sabdasaktiprakasika —an 
independent treatise on the speculative Semantics of 
Nyaya, a short manual called the Tarkdmrta and a 
commentary called the Bhdsya-sukti on the Bliasya 
of Prasasjtapada. Gadadhara^is famous as the author 
of the. commentary, popularly known as * the Gddd - v 
dhari, on the Didhiti f the commentary called tile 
Mul a gad dd ha rl on portions of the Mani, commen¬ 
taries on Udayana's Atmniativavivekii , and fifty-two 
dialectic tracts and treatises—such as the Vyutpatti- 
ydda wul Saktii dda (dialectic treatises^on the specu¬ 
lative Semahtii 6f Nyaya). The more important 
works .of ^Jagadlsa and Gadadhara are still studied 
carefully by those students who seek to specialise in 
imrya-riyaya and they are regarded as constituting 
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f an indispensable discipline of high value fo every 
scholar who wishes to be recognised as a sound 
susfriit. The dialectic literature of later Nyaya is a 
vast banian tree, which had its roots struck deep and 
its huge trunk fully developed in Mithila in the 
7 allracintanuini, had its immense branches and 
foliage stretched out and ramified in the Dulliiti in 
Nuddea, and bore fruit in the rich fruitage of 
Jagathsi and (iddadhan, which formed the colossal 
monument of Indian dialectics in the seventeenth 
century. If Raghunfitha is regarded as the crest- 
jewel (sironiani) of logical dialecticians, Gadadhara 
may well be characterised as the prince of Nuddea 


dialecticians, who wears the diadem inlaid with this 
biilliant crest-jewel. 


In the latter part of the seventeenth century. 



" . .uuuwicu uiemseives cmeriy in* 

the interpretation of the earlier and later works On 
Nyaya and in the production of introductory hand- 
books. ^ Three of such scholars may be mentioned 
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sutras in 1634; and he is famous as the author of the 
popular hand-book of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, 
called the BhQs apart cchcda or Karikavaft, which 
consists of 168 easy verses. The Kdrikdvati is ac¬ 
companied by the author's own commentary called 
the Nyayasiddhaiitamuiiavcill. According to the 
traditional methods of study, the M tiki avail is widely 
studied by students of Nyaya, immediately after 
finishing the study of Annamblratta's Tarkasam- 
graha and Dtpikci. 

Annambhatta was an Andhra scholar who 
flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
He was a versatile scholar and a reputed polymath. 
He wrote several learned works on almost all the 
important branches of Sastraic learning. In this con¬ 
nection, attention may be invited to some of Annam- 
bhatta's known works. In the sphere of Purva- 
mlmarhsa and Vedanta, he is known an the author of 
the massive commentary called the Rdtjakojjlvant on 
Bhattasomesvara\ Xydya-sudha, otherwise known as 
Rdnaka , and of a commentary on the Bralima-sutras. 
in Vyakarana, he is famous as the author of an 
easy commentary on Panini’s Astddhydxi and of an 
extensive commentary called I ddyoiana on Kaiyata's 
Pradlpa. In the sphere of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
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system, he wrote a learned commentary called 
Sidiiban java on Jayadeva's Manyaloka, as also the 
most popular handbook of Indian logic, called the 
Taj kasamgr a ha and its expository and supplement 
lai \ gloss called the Dipika . The name Tavkasarh > 
£ la,ui is interpreted by Annambhatta himself as a 
compendious elucidation of the nature of substance, 
qualities and such other ontological categories of the 
Vaisesika system, which are accepted bv Nyaya. 
These two works—the Tdrkasamgraha and the 
ipika —fulfil the object mentioned in the conclud- 
in g verse of the Ta r kasamgr aha (see page 346—part 
ill) and are described by some as miniqfc c Gdda - 
dhan ( Balagadddhari ), in the sense th J^uey, taken 
together., miniature the later Nyaya dialectics also. 

SECTION VIII. 


Concluding t> *’'mrks. 

TUn xk.o xr - ;c > doclru 1 libera' 

i he Nyaya-Vaise§ika sy* the 

1 ationalistic tendency of the ? ,s !' 1 [ r pp e 

<J1 igmal current of rationalistic thought came to be 

broken into two streams, the Vcdistic Nyaya and the 
Clilstic Vaisesika. After some time, there was 


a r:i Ppochement between tl-sv hro schismatic 
•developments. The Vaisesika enpfaasis on the 
inductive side of reasoning, together with its realism 
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and pluralism, served as the basis for the develop¬ 
ment of the Nyaya theory of deductive reasoning 
through a well-defined scheme of syllogistic expres¬ 
sion. All along, the . Vaisdsika and the Nyaya have 
been treated as.sister systems (samanci-iantra) with 
a common rationalistic stress and realistic back¬ 
ground, in spite of certain epistemological and onto r 
logical differences. The Nyaya-Vaisesika is a self- 
contained system of philosophy. Its roots strike 
deep into its pluralistic realism. Its scheme, of 
external relation, its theory of truth and error, ail'd’ 
its creationistic view of causation (see pages 62 to 
66, 1-16 to 180 and 190 to 211-part III) constitute its 
mainstay. . Its thought-measuring devices * and 
precise formulas form its ever-spreading and never- 
fading foliage. Its fruit is the virile, though negati- 
visti*^”'’ '* nc ot rtNiara (non-existence) and 

ahai ’ lem °’ . lion). Its chief solace And 

r Tnaii^I? lna tcd ir \ 

alisla: theism, with its. deini- 

urgic, omnipotent and omniscient Isvarci . Its chief 
boast is its logic; d and dialectic machinery, which 
the believers and the heretics alike, the Asfiktts and 
the Xastikas alike, cannot dQ'without. Whoever 
knows Xytfy a', knovs the pramana— is a pra- 
indnar'i /, a philosopher in the strict sense, according 
to Indian tradition 
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TEXT 







i. w. gw^re^i 
^n^rf ^# 2 T^: 11 

m <mr: ii 

3. (< y ri^r srsqipr ^f¥ 3 q:Mr-^Fqr^Rf- 
^-f^rr^HHTfa #r 11 

(h ) , 

q^-^qHi-r^Tfir-q<«im^i-3^ - 

f^*?pr*£ : - w^-^rt: =^ 3- 

fWWvii , v a ■ . 

(<?) ^%wra^wi3?^^-5Rrr'C , jr--?nT;rrf^ 
^ 11 

(y m mAm Wfi m ptc; 11 

\ 

(e) f3c3^TfrRr f#TR3 3R^r f*r If 

(0 wrg 3^ 3 ^ 11 
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' . PRATYAKSA-PARICCH edah. 

' N ' • * 

uam ' N,dhS y a h r di visvesam vidhaya gunwanda- 


grahah, 


Kalanam sukhabodhdya kriyaie tarkasam- 


.f;. ^^-gutp-kawarsSmanyd-visesa-sama- 

ycibhavah sapta padarthah. 

... J ' (a ) Talra ‘iravyani prthhyap.tcjo-vdyvakasa- 
ai a-dik-dtina-manamsi navaiva. 


(b) Rupa-rasa-gan dtia-sparsa-•$& nkhya-pa ri* 

ma) }a-prth a ktva-samyoga-vibhaga.paralva.aparatva- 

g !‘ r “ tva rdrauatva - sneha-sabda - buddhi - sttkha- 
‘ : ‘ h “ ' tccha - dvesa - pi: ay at na - dharmadharma - 
samskurah caturvimiaiirgun&h. 


(c) Wkst-pana-avakscpana-akuncana-prasd- 

“Va-gamtwSm banco. karmani. 

"yaw ^ Par am, dparaijt ceti dgividham samS- 

:vu. (C) NU yH rav y a <rttayo visesdstu an an Id 

(0 Sainavayastu eka eVa. 
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(g) 3RFP STFRFP, SN^T- 

+n^:, h 

4. Ipwft 5 fW 

ari^T ^ i toT wn^rr i stPrtt i p ; 
$Km[, I *KHH^I<HI\I 

»FW^ STO, m I RW 

ii 


5 . sfawk^p ^rrr: t ftp tIR^tp, Rrp 
a#-qi«T I toi: TW^TT : I STRUTT: ^IWTP I 
5 ?r: f%R*rp, ^kPs^R^^ki^ i srtit wr- 
im i fPsR **ft M^ii«rRJ i fw- 
?rf^^35Jft : ii 

6 . i (sPiw^r j m^t— 

jtRst =q i PrR 4<*U!pw. i i 

<fp Rft^ ^Ps^R^^i^ i srftat. 3 ftR~ 

item, i ^T ^ $«rarcpr- 

<rft i Rw =qgR*p, i 

^ i i sm 

i *wm gq^ ii 
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(g) Abhavah caturvidhah, prdgabhdvah,pra- 
■dhvamsabhavak, aiyantdbhdvah, auyoiiyabhuvasca 


4, Tatra gandtiavall prthivi. Sd dvividhd, 
iid\d, amlya ca. Nityd paramdnurupd. Anitya 
kary\arup$. Punap trivulha, sarira-indriya-visaya- 
. Sariram asmadddhidnt. In driy am gandha- 

, £ r alnikam ghrdnani:. tacca ndsdgravart i. Visayo 

' ' mrtpasanadih . .A ‘ ' 

Y ,\ • A \ 

J 5 ’ . Sitasparsavaiyah Spah.- Tab dvividhah, 
’‘Ayah, a/nlyasca. ptitydh paramdnurupah. Anitydh 
yyariipdh. Pintail, trivulhahiarira-mdriya- 
. visayabhcddt. Sariram vanmatokc. Indriyam 
r <isagrahakam rasanam jihvagravarti. Visaxah 
Sar it-samudrddih. 


b. IJsnasparsavat tejali. Tacca dvividham, 
'ihainaiiityam ca. \htyam parawdnurupam. 
AMyani kdiyariipdm. Punah trividkam, sarlra- 
nya-visayabheddt. • Sariram adityalokc prasid- 
Ul "<- Ind. iyam riipagrdhakam caksuh krsnatard- 
f a ]’" rtt - _ ' Visayak catunddhak, bhamna-dirya- 
’^ ar ya-akarajabhed'6t. Bhaumavt valinyddikam. 
■ ■'“■■lanath divyam vidyudddi. Bhnktasya pan- 
"ia icturandaryam. Akarajam suvarnddi. 






7. STTCltfP *#TFT n 3T<£ I *T ftf^P RW" 
I RR: H^I^T: I 3TRR: ^T%7: I 

| ^gsfl | 
^ 3 R RK raffRfa I RW 1 ^- 

3 RRI§: I SrfftRTSRrfr ITR: | g R 
tRRR ^TlfwrR ROTPTRf^f[ cRR || 

8 . ^F^'W'RSR I fif ^,f^, 
ftR R II 

9. 3TrfRrT^RIT%: ^R : I S R 


R$: ftR«T II 

10 . 5 fTRTf^RIRt 3 : R* I W 
ftsfr RRT R II 

11. fRTfoRWRr, q ftf^R:, #TfRT 

TRTRT I m t 5 ^: TRIRT 0 ^ IR ! 

3fR*3 STfalfa fmi R5 : f^T«T II 


12 . Q^llJHtfl'^H'H+O’-S^ *R: I 

5 tRIRfa 7 RRR 3 RR, 'JRT^T, ftR R II 


m 


i3. Ri?rk?TM 3°Tr W i m 
< fR-^j-^Rm-i%RTi^ i ^Rr- 

3R-^RTff% I rR Ijf^RT Rlf^R I ^RTR^i- 
WS I RRT 1 #^T II 

























7. Ruparahitah sparsavdn vayuh. Sa dvi - 
vidhah , nityah, anityasca. Nityah paranidnurzlpah. 
Anityaly kdryardpah. Punah trividhah , sarira - 
tndriya-visayabhedat. S nr tram vdyuloke . 
Indriyam sparsagrdhakcim tvak sarvasariravarti. 
Visayo vrksddikampanahctith. Sanrantah-sancari 
vayuh prdnah. Sa ca.ekopi upadhibheddt prana- 
pa uadi samjnam labhate. 

Sabdagunakam dkasam. Tacca ekam , 
vibhu, niiyarh ca . 


9. ' AfifUdivyavaharahctuh kdlah. Sa ca eko 
vibhuh niiyasca . 


10. PrdcyadivyavahdraheUih dik . Sa ca ehd 
vibhvi niiya ca. 


11. Jhduddhikaranam dtutd. Sa dvividhah , 
jivdfma-paraindtmd cell. Tatra Isvarah paramdt- 
maekci era. Jivastu pratisariram bhinno vibhuh 
niiyasca. 

• 12. Snkhddyupalabdhisddhatuxin indriyam 
ntanah. Tacca pratydtmaniyaiatrdf an ant am, 
paramanurupam, nityam ca. 

13, Caksurmdtragrdhyo guno rupani. Tacca 
sitkla~nlld~-pita — rakla—harita—kapisa—ciirabiieddt 
saplaridham. Prthivt-jaja-tejc, rtti. Tatra prthivydm 
sapiavidham . Abhasrarasuhlani 'jdle. Bhdsvara- 
sukdam tejasi. 
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i4: **R?ntr g°n m- i r *riw- 

<r i ^ ^ ^ ii 

is. mmi\ 5 ^ 1 s iw 

I #RRMfl%: II 

16. tfPlPsWIsRMT 3°T : W3T: I ST R 

I Sfa^RT- 

?n^fi%: i m wt- ^ i w '<rPt i srs^rr- 

##TRP || 

17. SpRT 7FPRRR R I 
spR 3T?RwT fa^RpTR R I PlWR pRT J T I 



18. I m JR5s?f- 

fj%:, tRPr#rcPMRT I PRRpPT R I 
Ptrir piRR I ^RWW#W I B.RIK+ 3 
RR RpTRfo II 


19. ifaTO* I *rW^m I 

<R#RR, 3^ *R<t %Pi II 

20. I^R^TCWT vwm I *Hr- 

3T^Pr II 
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14, Rasanagrdhyo guno rasah. Sa ca 
niadhura — &mla--lavana--kata--kasifya--tiktabheddt 
sadvuihah. Pr t h ivi-j a la vr ttih. Taira prthivydni 
sadvidhah. Jalc madhura era # 

^5. Ghrdnagrdhyo guno gandludi. Sa dvi - 
vidhahj surabhih asurabhista. Prthirinidtravrttih. 


/6. Tragindriyamdiragrahyo gunah sparsah . 
ca trividhah, sUa-usna-anusndsitabheddt . 
/V thityap- tej o-vdyuvrttify, Taira sitah jalc . 

Usnah tejasi. Anusndsilah prihivivdyvoh. 


17. Riipddicaiustayam prthivyam pdkajum 
unity am ca. Anyatra apdkajam nityam anityam 
ca. A Htyugatam nityam . Anityagalain anityam. 

IS. Ekatvddiryavahdrahctuh sankhya. Sd 
navadravyavrttih , ckatvddi-pai drdhaparyanid. 

Ekatvam nityam anityam ca. Nityagatam nityam. 
Anityagaiam anityam. Dvitvadikam in sarvatra 
unityameva . 

Manavyavahdrakdranam parimdnam t 
Ravadravyavrtti. Taccatnrvidha m, anu } viahat> 
dlrgham, hrasvarh ccii. 

20. Prlhagvyavahdrakdranam prthaktram t 
-Sarradraryavrtii. 
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22. WHrcffir 3&TT f^TR: I It 



wtwm i 


i % t£r%, Rffcr 

$[3# ^ I ^ ERfcT TTR’T I ^ Rcfff- 
I 3>T3f»d c R< 3H I +(dg 

3RWTJI 


353*. SlM- 



24. 


^5ff% II 

25. 

Mfi% i »Tir%^ ^ i mm- 

W5 I IrRr; #PTRTW I wm\ IdRT- 

^riwrrnt 5^^ i 'cri% ii 

26. ^lfRTTOfl[%: 5jq: %£:, ^ 
*TRffa: II 

27. $\m£\ ’JW' , 3TTWTI^f%: t 

*T %%:, I m 

w$ I ifopRNlt^T: II 

























21 o Samyuktavyavahdrahetuh samyogah 
Sarvadravyavrttih . 

22, Samyogandsakq guno vibhagah, Sarvadra- 
vyavrtiih. 

23, Pardparav'yavahdrdsddhdranakdrane pa - 
ratv&paraivc. Prthivyddicatustayamaiiovrtiini 
Te dvividhe , dikkrte kdlakrtc ca, Durasthe dikkr - 
torn paratvam, Sannpasthe dikkrtam aparatvam, 
]yes the kalakrtam paratvam. Kanistlie kalakrtam 
aparatvam. 


24, Adyapatandsamavayikdranaih guruivam y 
pr t hivtj alavrtti. 


25. Adyasyatidandsamavdyikdranam dr aval- 

ram , prthivyaptcjovrtti. Taddvividham y sdhisiddhi- 
karhf naimiitikam ca, Sariisiddliikai \ r ai~ 

mittikam prthivitcjasoh. Prthivydm ; 
sarhyogajam dravalvam. Tcjasi suvarriddau. 

26, Curnadipindibhavalietuh gttnah snehah r 
jalamatravrttih, 

21. Srotragrdliyo gun ah sabd'ah , akdsa- 
indtravrttih. Sah dvividhah, dhvanydtmakah varnat- 
makasca. Taira dhvanydtmakah bheryddau, Varnat- 
mahah samskrtabh a sad irupa h. 
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28. (a) fFR, ^ 

tR% ?m- 3 T 3 W II 

tb) sjnt *m : ii 

(c) dfet I *T ftftsp, W#: 


ii 


(d) W cRSRjR?: 3R*R: w4= I 
^ *RT ^d-^d II 

(e) cl^Tl^m cRIOTi: 315^: 

WP|: II 


(f) W#R: 

T^r^R^r?Pr n 

(g) d<*Wfa 5RTOTRT- 

q*TP= ' l ii 


•J's. (a) SRTTWr ^RK°T II 

(b) ^RR^Tdlltfif $IW[ ll 


(d) ^r 

FfforWSTcI II 


fwR, 


(e) «MTO ^5dl«ld rR[ *mrfa- 
W’W; m tRW: T^T, TJ«T WlWttk- II 
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28 . (a) Sarvavyavahdrahetnh j.ndnam bud - 

dhih. Sd dvividha, smrtih , anubhavasca. 

(b) Samskdramdtrajanyam jn&nam smrtih. 

(c) Tadbhinnam jndnam anubhavah. Sa 
dvividliahj yathdrthah , ciycitharthaica. 

(d) Tadvati tatprakarakali anubhavah 
yathdrthah. Saiva pramd ilyucyate . 


(e) Tadabhdvavaii tatprakdrakah anubhavah 
ayalhdrthah. 

(H Yath&rthanubhavah caturvidhah , prat- 
yaksa-ainnn iti-u pain iti-sdbda bhcd d /. 

(g) Tatkaranamapi caturvidhmn, pratyaksa- 

ami iiitina-upamdna-sabdabheddt. 


29. (a) Asadharanam kdranam karanam. 

(b) Kdrxaniyatapurvavrtii kdranam. 

(c) Kdryam pragabhavapratiyogi. 

(d) Kdranam trividham , samavdyi-asamavCiyi- 
niraittabheddt • 

(e) Yatsamavctam kdryam utpadyate tat 
s.amavdy i-kdranam; yathd tantavah patasyar 
patasca sragatarupddch. 
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(f) WR ^ 3$ 

WTj rP^T II 

(g) SfiFR hlW-bK 0 !^ ; W 

<r^?r l! 

(h; ^r^iMRor 

wi #r w>r; ii 

30. (a) ?R 51R^TO>T ^RT^R II 

(b) jJR 5TR§eR I 

cR tfTO> RRW* %R II 

( C ) m rrto ir RffWfR I 

(d) H 5 IW fR I W 

‘ftR: wm! ‘m^T 3RHT ’ *RR: «R^’ ‘tTO 

3R» ’ II 

(e) SfR^Rt^: <#*: 

—^t&RRR:, SRWHRRRR:, *R- 
WT, RRrfRRRN f^<JTFTCRRR*T | 
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(f) Karycna karanena va salt a ekasmin art he 
samavitam sat karanam asamavayikaranam; 
yatJia tantusamybgah patasya, tanturupam 
patarupasya. 

(g) Tadubhayabhinnam karanam nimttta - 
karanam\ yatha iunveniddikam patasya. 


(h) Tydetattrividhakdrananiadhyc yadasa- 
<dharanam karanam tadeva karanam. 


30. (a) Tatra pratyaksajndnakaranam prat- 

yaks am. 

(b) Indriydrthasannikarsajanyam jnanam 
pratynksam. Tat drividham, nirvikalpakam savt - 
■kalpakam ceti. 

(c) Taira nisprakarakatn jnanam nirvikal - 

pakam. 

(d) Saprak&rakam jnanam savtkalpakam . 
Yathd ‘Ditthah ayanT i Brahmanah ayanT ‘syaniah 
ay am' *Pacakah ayanT iti . 

(e ) Pratyaksajndiiahctuh indriydrthasanni- 
karsah sadvidhah — sathyogah , sahiyttktasamavdyah, 
samyuktasamavetasamavdyah, santavdvah, sama- 
vetasaniavtiyah, visesanavisesy abhdrasca Hi. 


MINIST-^ 



^TfftPRR: flfsRR:, ^ 

Wf SWM.l 

^<TRSRP?51R% ^pR*R<R*RR: 
^R^ : 5 ^ *RW{,, flR ^TR^T 

mwm^ i 

RPR SKRRIRiR *WTR: RflR&, 
^fqRRRkra^ rtrrr;, sfrr RRrcnpr- 
rr[ , ^pigfoiR^ swirac i ^r^r^tirjr: m- 

%cR*RR: R%J&, RPFR^T *F% ?FZvm 
^tRFTRT II 

RTOR^ ftWH^FTR^ R%3R- 
ft wri^ ii 

(R fR 5pr^nr, ri^or- 

ftfoR*r s i <PTrftf%R jfR^nrm, # r^r ii 


^ a^eaiR 5 ^: 
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/PRATY A KS A~ PAR ICC H EDA'H 



Caksusd ghatapratyaksajanane samyogah san- 
nikarsah. Ghatarupapratyaksajanane samyukta- 
samavdyah sanhikarsah, sapiyukte ghate rupasya 
samavaydl. 

Rupatvasdnidnyaprafyakse saniyuktasamaveta- 
samavdyah sannikarsah, caksussarhyukte ghate 
rupam samavetam f tatra rUpatvasya sarnavdyat. 


Srotrena iabdasdksdtkare samavdyah sanni- 
karsahy karnavivaravariydkdsasya srotraivdt, Sab- 
dasya dkdsagunatvdt, gunaguninoica saviavdydt . 
Sabdaivasdksatkdrc samavetasatnavdyah sanni¬ 
karsah } srotrasamavete sabde sabdatvasya satna - 
vaydt . 


Abhavapratyakse vises an avisesyabhdvah sanni¬ 
karsah — *ghatabhdvavat bhiitalam > ityaira 
caksussamyukte bhutale ghatdbliavasya visesana- 
tvdt . 


Evam sa 11 nikarsasatkajanyaui jndnam prat - 
yaksanif tatkaranamindriyam . Tasmddindriyatn 
pratyaksaprayndnam iti siddham. 

Hi pratyaksaparicchcdalu . 

—:o: -— 
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31. (a) II 

(b) II 

(C) ^ifH^TawW^R «RR$• » 

m ‘qfl^TFwr^ ^ : ’ ^ ?h 'rcra& * 

q^?q ‘q^qr qft*n< 5iH^dHi^ ; it 

(d) ‘m qq w qqifq:’ ^ qrqqt- 
foqqt sqrfo ii, 

(e) ^r#IT II 


32. (a) ^TR TOl ^ II 

(b) I flSTT %-^W 

‘qq qq w- & *ft 5 ’ # qqrc- 
^ ^r# q%q*ftq qq=, =q ^ 
qfsuq; q^q ^q qsq^sqrfq —‘qq qq «sjn 

qq 3#t’ <rfq i qg^ ‘qf^qpqw^ 3 ^ q^ :> 

^ fRpw i qqqq ^wqqmt ^qq i 
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ANUMANA PARICCHEDAJi 




anumana-paricchedah. 

(a) Anumitikaranam anumanarn, 

(b) Par dinar saj any am jiiai tain anumitih. 

(c) Vydptivisistapaksadharmaidjndnam para- 
marsah, Yathd 1 Vahnivydpy adhumavan ax am 
parvataly Hi jnanarn pardmarsah. Tajjanyam 
* parvato vahniman ' Hi j nan am anUmitih . 

(d) ‘Yatra yatra dhumah tatragnil/ iti sdha- 
caryaniyamo vyaptih. 

(e) Vydpyasya parvatddivrttitvam paksadhar- 

maid . 

32. (a) Anumdnam dvividham , svdrtham 

parartham ca. 

(b) Svdrtham svdnnmitihetuh . /r/ — 

svayameva bhuyodarsanena 1 yatra yatra dhumah 
tatra agnih* iti mahanasadau vydptim grin- 
Pod parralaSamtpam gatah f tadgate ca agnail 
sandihdnah par rate dhiimam pasyan vydptim sma- 
rati— ‘ yatra yatra dhumah tatra agnih ’ iti. Tada- 
nantarain ‘vah nivydpyadh Umavdn ay am parvatah ' 
Hi j nan am utpadyate . Ay am era lihgapardinar sa 
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3%*TR’ fFR5Rf^ : I 

f ' . • v-. 4 

(c) w* w: wj; W 

uft cffi[ TO«fl3^T“ 


5f^l W— 

qf% ^TO< 


% ^ to * ^flro *r*n 

I 


m =?r to! 

<1*+H<p <FTT—^ II 

3FPT Mfd'n^TO f*TO. wsft a# 

JffansFi I 

33. (-4) M(cigi^^l^ u UH't 4 lPlM*i'ilR W" 
TOT: I 

‘qM wflro’ ^ ^ I 

.. ' K , ' \ 

*JJTO 3 W 

^ WR, I 
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ityucyatci Tasmdt l p(irvato vahniman ' iti jnanam 
anumitih utpadyatc. Tadetat svdrthdnumdnam. 


(c) Yflttu svayam dhumaj agnitn anumaya 
par am prati bodhayitinn pancavayavavakyant 
prayujyate tat pdr art h Shuman am. Yathd— 

Parvato vahniman. 

Dhumavattvai. 

Yo yo dhumavdn sa vahniman yathd mahd - 

nasah. 

r • 

Path a ca ay am. 

“ <. ; > > 

Tasmdt tatha — iti. 

Anena pratipdditat lihgat paro'pi agnim prati- 
padyate. 

33. (a) PratijAd-hetu—uddharana^upcinaya- 

nigamandni partcCivay avail. 

* Parvato vahniman’ iti pratijnd. 

• < 

4 DhUmavaitvat ' Hi hetuh. 

‘Fo yo dhumavdn sa vahniman f yathd mahd - 
Vasah' Hi uddharanant. 
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‘ ^ V- ' < \ 



‘<r*n n ^r swn i A 

fewu 

(b) few# 

^ W. I cfWT^ fe^WRl: II 


A 


34. (a) W 

SFfft, ^ | 



(b) 3HWT ^fcui'4 n apq-- 

«FnRfe%, W—*# I ^ ^ 

arf^r: W Wf W#: I % n%: 
nTfer nw nwsft infer m &’ *rftV 
^nfe; II 

(C) aF^rm^nM %n3FTfe ; n*CT- 

‘nz: arfew w^, <?^qRC i snr jfewrfwr- 
^nr; ^GfeF*nft: infer, *rfenft sm^mr arfe- 
wnre n 

(d) ^f&MIM^IM'b %^TWTI% ;■' 

w —#*tt ftsfe in^r^ ; ^ 
n f*mn n jN^, n«n ^ ; n ^ fn n«n ; 
n^n far—# 1 anr 
s[^R*rcgF<ft nrfer, sffafanrer n^mr it 





























ANUMANA-PARICCHEDAH 

‘Tatha ca ciyam* iti upanayah* 

*Tasmat tatha* iti nigamanam . 



(b) Svarth an it m iti-pa rdrth an urn ityoh lihga- 
par dinar sa eva karanam. Tasmat liiigapar dinars ah 

anumananu 


34* (a) Lihgani irividham, anvayavyatireki , 

kevaldnvayif kevalavyatircki ca iti . 

(b) Anvayena vyatirekena ca vydptimat an- 
vayavyaiireki, yatha—vahnau sddhye dhumavattvanu 

\atra dhutnah tatra agnih yatha mahdnase* iti 
anvayavydptih. ' Yalta vahnih ndsti tatra dhumo- 
’ pi ndsti yatha hrade* iti vyatirckavydptih . 

(c) Anvayamdtravydptikam kcvaldnvayi, 
yatha— l ghatah abhidheyah prameyaivdt, patavat / 
A tra prameyatva-abhidheyatvayoh vyatirckavydptih 
ndsti, sarvasydpi prameyaivdt abliidheyatvdcca . 


(d) Vyatirekamdtravydptikam kevalavyatircki; 
yatha—prthivi itarebhyo bhidyate, gandhavattv at \ yat 
itarebhyo na bhidyate na tat gandhavat , yatha 
jalam ; na ca iyam tatha; tasmat na tatha iti . Air a 
*yat gandhavat tat itarabhinnam * ityanva\\i» 
•drstdntah ndsti, prthivimdtrasya paksatvat. 




A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC 



35. (a) W 

^ *T%W: II 

(b) nrfwF-w^ *mgr:, w #r 

IIPI: II 

(c) %^r: ? q*rr 

^ ws°- II 


36. 



TW ?WPMT: || 


(b) WR: TOlf^n»: I % f^r:- 
^RI^IjyiOTr^^lR^Rt I <FT ^TPM- 
SPTfW ai^+lP(R»:, W ‘T#% 
jm^Trr’ ?rt; ww ^ f^r- 

II 

TO'T^T^TTfxT: W^TtfrC m\~ 
V TKUT: ; *FTT ‘3F^T f^T SF^R^ ^ I SFS-^T 
3rf^^T«T *WFl 5«SWRtRl II 


m 5fpt^ fFf i m 

T^RT SHIntf *11 II 
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35. (a) Sandigdhasddhyardn paksah, yaihd 
dhumavattve hetau parvatah. 

(b) Nisciiasadhyavdn Sapaksah) yatlid tatrai - 
va mahdnasah . 


(c) 'Nisciiasddhydbhdvavdn vipaksah , yatha 
iairaiva hradah . 


56. (a) Savyabliicara-viriiddha-satpratipaksa - 

asiddha-bddhitdh panca hcivdbhdsdh. 

(b) Savyabliicdrah anaikantikah. Sa trividhah 
— sadlidrana-asadharana-aiiupasariiharibhcddL Ta¬ 
ira sddhydbhdyavadvrtiih sddhdranah anaikantikah, 
yatha 4 parvato vahnhndn, prameyalvdt* Hi ; pra- 
meyatvasyd vahnyabhdvavati tirade vidyamdnatvdt . 


Sarvasapaksavipaksavydvrttah paksawdtravritih 
asddhdranah; yatha 4 sabdo nityah r sabdaivdt * 
iti. Scibdatvam sarvebhyah iiityebhyah anityebhyasca 
vyavrttam Sabdamdtravrtfi . 

4nvayavyatirekadrstdntarahitah anupasam- 
hfiri; yatha 4 sarvatn anityam, prameyalvdt’ itu 
Air a saryasydpi paksalvdt djrstdnto ndsii. 


MIN 1ST,?,, 
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A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC 

(c) 15 : R *>'&’• ; W 

5 R I f| 

(d) ^Rt S RT" 
#T8J: ; W$\ ‘3F^f 

4 5K: 3rf?R: ^IT^Irt II 

(e) 3^[: WH- 

te, 11 

3 Tm#^: W ‘wfllRK fTR, 3 R- 

WMKhK^’ 1 ^ wnrf^wr;, 
*r ^ ?tt^ 11 

^f&niRmJi w £ ^ ?pr 
^7^’ 1 3^ ^r^r tk ?n%, sjft- 

?rmfa# ? 3 : 1 sm- 

grift: 1 pwh- 
f^wwRgrcrafftiRft 1 wh- 

w, \rm 37 ft: 1 

‘m f?: <ra sftftgwft 5$ gr^nroT 1 
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ANUMANA-PARICCHEDAH 



(c) Sddhydbhavavydpto hciuh viruddhah ; 
yaihCi l iabdah nityah krtakatvat* iti. Kriakatvam 
hi nityatvdbliarena anityaivena vydptam. 

(cl) Sddhydhhdvasddhakam lietvantaram 
% yasya sa satpratipaksah; yatha 1 sabdo nityah , 
Jravanaivdt iabdatvavat ,' 1 sabdah unity ah, kdrya- 
tvat ghatavat. ’ 

(e) Asiddhah trividhah — diraydsiddhah, sva- 
rupdsiddJiah vyapyatvdsiddhasca iti. 

Air ay asiddhah yatlid 1 gagand ravin dam, sura- 
bhi, aravindatvdt, sarojaravindavaV. Air a gagand- 
ravin dam dir ayah, sa ca nasty era. 

Svarupdsiddho yatha * sabdo gunali caksu - 
satvdt, riipavat / Air a cdksusatvam iabdcndsti, iab- 
dasya irdvanatvdt . 

Sopddhiko hetuh vydpyatvdsiddhah. Sddhya- 
vydpakatve saii sddhandvydpakatvam upddhih . Sad - 
hyasamanddhikctrana - atyatitdbhdva-apratiyogitvani 
sddhyavydpakalvam . Sddhanavannistha-atyantd- 

bhdvapratiyogitram sddhandvydpakatvam. 1 Parvato 
dhumavdn, vahnimattvdt* ityatra drdrendhanasam- 
yogah upddhih. ‘Yatra dhumah tatra ardrendhana - 



# ^Tw^nwri i 

^r^rnr^ #r ^Ri^rr^i^ ^^R^nTt 
^nf^: u?i«n^^ ^p-^iito. 11 


(f) *rer er^TRR: wtrw fate 

Q *TTpR:—w ‘^f: afgaip S^TRR 5 fR I 3RT 
SP*r> ^KMN« vi^M ’E c fT^PRT^n j T ’HR 
^fct STTfacRP*. II 

^ 3RR?T#^: I 


^RT^'TR-d^: 

37 . ^rffrf^wr i 

jjwafftlfc, wi <rar ft— 

WmifeRt 3TRR^5W^ ‘^M^T: 

w’ ^ f^r ^r m wrrl 

f¥i <mf% I rPRR*^ ‘ai# WTR^Rf:’ f^{- 
ftfa 3 ?T 3 R li 
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UPAMANA-PARICCHEDAH 

samyogah' iti sddhyavyapakatd. Yatra vahnih tatra 
ardrendhanasamyogo ndsti , ayogolake drdrcndhana- 
sahiyogdbhdvdt’ iti sddhaudvydpakatd. Evath sadhya- 
vydpakaive sail r sd(Ilia)idvydpakatvdt qrdrendha- 
nasaniyogah upadhih . Sopddhikatvdt vahnimativam 
vydpyatvdsiddham, 

(fJ Yasya sddhydblidvah pvamdnantarcna 
nisciiah sa bddhitah—yatJici * vahnih anusnah f 
dravyat^dt ’ Hi, Aira anusnatvam sadhyam, tada- 
bhavah usnatvam spdrsanapratyaksena grhyate Hi 
bddhitatvam . 

Iti aniunanaparicchcdah. 




U PAM AN A-PARICCH EDAH. 

37. Upamitikaranaw v upamdnam. Samjna- 
saihjnisawbandhaj iiduani upatnitih, iaikaranam 
sadrsyajMnam. Tatha hi—kasai gavayapadartha- 
tnajanan kutascit aranyakapurusal ‘gosadrsah 
gavayah' iti srti'vu van tun gatdh vakyartham 
stnaran gosadrsani pindam pasyati. Tadanantatam 
1 asau gavayapada dcyah’ ityupattiitih utpadyate, 

• Iti tipwnanaparic cited ah. 
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38. (a) I I 1 

w ‘nrnte ft n 

(b; mi I ‘31^^ ante 
te 5 ^’ ft f*TCSte II 

39 . (a) mmwt ten sntfa«r 
ii 

(c) tew ten i 

(d) Wi 31TFT #te II 


(e) fT^TT ^ aiFFRSII R<Rd WPfaTW- 

up^ | q^T W* 3W- ft 5T JnTPJIflT, 

wifsnt*fJ3 i ^*ii tte ft n w^i,. 
tettifa giq. i w ^ ^raturtnt te*nte 
f?nftet n wt tewnq- ii 

40. (a) te tter, tte Site ^ i 

tte*r fte^ntrtet i ^te 3 ante 

jprpiFt , aH<ywr»Pf 11 
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SABDA-PARICCHEDAH 

Sabda-paricchedah. 



38. (a) Aptavakyam sabdali. Aplasitt yatha- 
rthavaktS. V(iky am padasamilhah. — yatha, ‘gam 
an ay a' iti. 

(b) Saktam pad am. 1 Asm at paddi ay am 

arthah boddhavyati Hi isvarasamketah saktiJu 


39. (a) Akdnksa , yogyatd, sannidhisca vakydr - 

thajnane hetuh. 




I 


(b) Padasya paddntaravyatirekapraynk - 

ta-anvaya-aitanubhdvakaivam akdnksa. 

*(c) Arthdbddho yogyatd. 


(d) Paddndm avilambena uccaranam sail- 

nidhih . 

(e) Tat ha ca dkdhksddirahitam vdkyam apra- 
manam. Yatha *gauh asvah purusah hastV iti na 
pramdinam, dkdhksdvirahdt. { Vahnind sincet’ iti 
na pramdnam, yogy atari rah at. Praharc prahare 
asahoccdritdni ( gdm dnaya ' ityckiipaddni na pramd- 
nam, samiidhyabhdvdt. 

40. (a) Vdkyam dvividham, vaidikam lauki- 

kam ca. Vaidikam isvaroktxiivdt sarvameva pramd¬ 
nam. Laukikam in aptoktam pramdnam, anyada- 
pramdnam. 
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(b) ^TFFTTWR I 

II 

4KmR^: I 
^ W*few H^Ncf: » 

41, (a) wipjfgw raf^r, ^nrf^T- 

(b) '^“T RWTHTwIfRf- 

mrnfc W w—w sngtf 5W sfa li 

(c) PWlfW T^FT : —W 

^m! ^ ii 

(d) ^MKlfa sqiWRPT: —W 

3%: ;r ^ cfit frrsft 1 ^ ^ H 

42, wit ^w«fr ^ I 

IRFF^n W*IT I ^PPjFPTT siwsft II 

43 , (a) ^ft*r 3 ^H 


(b) nfci^d^l 5'^- N 

(c) 35R : II 

(d) 53 : H 














Nil HiSTQy. 
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(b) Vakyarthajnanam sabdajnanam. Tatka- 
ranant sabdah. 

Iti sabdaparicchedah. 

Evam Yathdrthdnubhavo Nirupitah. 


41. (a) Ayathdrtlidnubhavah trividhah t sam - 
saya-viparyaya-tarkabheddt. 

(b) Ekastnin dkarmini viruddhandna - 
dharmavaiSistydvagdhijndncim sam say ah—yatha 
sthdnurvd puruso va iti. 

(c) Mithydjndnam viparyayah—yatha suk - 
tan Hdam rajatam \ iti. 

(d) Vydpydropena vydpakdropah tarkah .— 
yatha { yadi vahnih na sydt tar hi dhumo’pi na sydV 
iti. 

42. ' Smrtirapi dvividhd t yathdrthd ayathdrtha 
ca. Pramdjanyd yathdrthd. Apramdjanyd aya- 
t kart ha. 

43. (a) Sarvesdm anukiilatayd vcdamyam 
suk ham. 

(b) Pratikulatayd vedaniyam duhkhum. 

(c) Iccha kamah. 

(d) Krodho dvesah. 

3 
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(e) 1#: H 

(f) fwftW^PT: W II 

■(h) ^l^': 3ffr I 

FMP 3lfw«I I f^j: I 

'3jfo?TT: ifcm I ’ ■•• «• 

(i) m$K- WTT, fw 

wm p j #11 

*mk& wit w- 

qpTffa I 

3 PT*TTfcIW p: fHWPTW: fm- 

mm> n 

?f?l ?pn: 

44. I 3%- 

m*i 1 i srto ^ri%- 

suf^RTT I frJTfg^Timts: ?QK- 

cpj i ar^wf wpt n 

45. R9TOTO3W STWPi; I 5^- 

i <rc m i m. n 
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• (q) Krtikprayatnah. 

(f) Vihitcikatm'ajaQyah dhqrmaty. 

( g) NisidJhakcirwajanyaslH adhnrmah . i 

(h) Buddhyddayah astau dtrnamdtravi esa - 

£tinSh\ Buddhi-icchd-p vl lyaindfy nitydh anitydsca / 

Nitydh tsvarasya. Aniiyah Jxvasya. 

(i) Saihskdrah trividhah — vegcih , bhavana, 
sthitasthdpakasca tiu 

Vcgak prthivyadicdtustayamanovrti ill. 

Anubhavajanyd smrtihctuh bhdvand dtma- 
mdtravritih . 

AnyatJiakrtasya punah tddavasthydpddakah 
.. sthitastlidpakah katddiprthivimdtravrilih . 

Iti gnndh. 

44. Calandtmakam karma. Urdhvadtsa- 
samyogahctuh uikscpatuun. Adhodesasaihyogahctuk 
avakscpanam . Sarirasya sannikrstasamyogahetuh 
dkuncanam . Viprakrstasamyogahet\ih prasdranam * 
Anyatsarvam gamanam. 

45. Nityam ekatn anekdnugatain sduidnyam . 

Dravya-guna-kannavrtti . Par am saitd. Aparam 
dravyatvadi. ; - 
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46. sqiqfe I^RT: II 

47. f^TCPFT- WR:, '^rlf^fft: l 

qqr: it** qqsrfqqqqqqw ^wfa#rrq- 

f^r § wrrcqfaqr, *j?t- 

^^11 '"*■•''• 

48. (a) SHIR,: MHNN‘> *pT 

qn% 11 


qn%q 11 


(b) ^TfK : SP^Pj 


s^Frnnq:—w ‘*ps ?nf%’ # 11 

(d) aKW«^Nl(^*fa4Md[+: 
qqr ‘to to q’ %$ 11 

49. #qi toirri qqiwj; 3 %^qkr^ 
^ tow fos*. 11 

50. qwiq«n«WMi: qrc^lrtf^s^ 1 

mw&\ fq^qT 11 

^ PR: || 


—: o :- 
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46, Nityadravyavritayah vydvartakdh vises ah, 

47, Nityasambandhah samavdyah, ayutasiddha^ 
vrttih. Yayoh dvayoh madhye ekamavinasy adavas - 
tham } aparasriiamevavatisthate tan ayutcisiddhaii —- 
yathd avayavdvayavinau f gunaguninau f kriydkriya :• 
■ vantau t jdtivyaktt , visesanityadravye ca iti . 

(a) Anddih sdntah prdgabhdvah, utpatteh 
purvam kdryasya. 

(b) Sadih an ant ah pradhvamsah , utpattya - 
Plantar am kdryasya, 

(c) Traikdlikasamsargdvacchinnapratiyogi- 
takah atyantabhavah—yathd ‘bhiitale ghatah ndsti* 

iti, 

(d) Tdddtmyasambandhdvacchinnapratiyogi - 
tdkah atyantabhavah—yathd ghatah pato na iti • 

49, Sarvesdtn paddrthandm yathdyatham 
ukiesvantarbhdvdt saptaiva paddrthdh iti siddham, 

50, Kandda i iy ay a mat ay oh bdlavyutpatti - 

siddhaye. 


Annambhattena vidnsd racitastarkasamgrahah * 
7 27 TARKASAMGRAHAH SAM APT AH 
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CHAPTER I. 
PERCEPTION. 
1 




T—In my heart, I 
devoutly cherish the Lord 
of the universe ; my teacher* 
I respectfully greet ; and I 
proceed to write this primer 
of Indian logic, called 
Tarka-samgrcihciy with a view 
to beginners gaining know¬ 
ledge easily. 

Following the time-honoured practice of ortho¬ 
dox Sanskrit writers, Annambnatta begins his 
primer with an appropriate mangala, which consists, 
here, in paying devout homage to his God and to his 
teacher. The expression Vihesa —the Lord of the 
universe—is suggestive of the central argument of 
the Nyaya theism—the creationistic argument. The 
four preambulary factors, constituting what is known 
as annbandha-calustaya. arc also indicated in the 
second line of the introductory verse. They are 
subject-matter (visaya), the chief aim (prayojana 
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relation ( sambandha) and the persons for whom the 
work is specially designed ( adhikdrin ). Such 

preambulary details are usually incorporated in 
modern books in a separate preface prefixed to the 
work in question, while they are briefly set forth in 
the opening verses in sastra treatises in Sanskrit. 
The elements of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system in its 
syncretist form constitute the subject-matter of this 
Pririler and its aim is to enable beginners to easily 
understand them. It follows from this that this 
Primer is intended for the beginners. ‘ Pratipddya- 
pratipddaka-bhata —the relation of treated and 
treatise —is generally stated to. form the sambandha 
in almost all sastra works. This would be useless 
information, When- understood literally. It would 
acquire special significance .if it should be inter¬ 
preted as holding out an assurance, that the authof 
can be trusted to tr£&t Well ini his treatise, thd 
subject in hand. - 1 ' v; » 

The name Tarka-sathgraha is interpreted by 
Annambhatta himself as a 'compendious elucidation 
of the nature-of substance 1 , qualities and such other 
ontological -categories ef \ he Vaises ika-system, that 
are afafepted by Nyaya. The term tarka is thus taken 
by the author ih a Somewhat unusual sense. The usuaf 
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meanings, however, of the word' farka are logic, 
reasoning, reductio ad - absurdiim and discussion . 
Putting all these ideas together, it would be easy to 
see how the title Tarka-sarhgraha may be taken to- 
be equivalent to <A Primer of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system in its syncretist form'. 

2 

T—Substance, quality^ 
activity, generality, particu¬ 
larity, inherence and non¬ 
existence are the seven 
. categories. ( padartljdh). 

A paddrlha is literally a nameable or denotable 
thing or a. thing which corresponds to a word. 
Kanada, in his Vaisesika-sutras, gives the name 
artha to substance .( dravya ), quality ( guna) and 
activity Ok&rma). Prasastapada, the author of the 
VaisCsika-bhasya called Padarthfl-dharnia-sanigraim, 
enumerates the first six paddrthas out of the. seven 
mentioned above. Later Vaisesikas add non¬ 
existence ■(abhdva .) to Prasastapada’s list of, six. 
paddrthas. Gautama—the author of the Nyaya- 
sutras, Vatsyayana-—the author of the Nyaya-hhasya 
and later ^qiyayil^as recognise all these ^seven 
pftdqrthas. . • , , r < . >,j 
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What is a paddrtha or category as understood 
in the above text—2. T.? A paddrtha is usually 
defined as a knowable thing ( jneya) or as a validly 
-cognisable thing ( prameya ), or as a nameable or 
-denotable thing (abhidheya). The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system maintains that its scheme of seven paddrihas 
represents a satisfactory classification of all the 
knowable or nameable things. The first six are 
•called bhava-padarthas or existent entities and are 
thus contrasted, in a marked way, with abhdva, 
which amounts to non-existence. Though Kanada 
speaks of abhdva , he does not include it in his list 
of arthas for the reason that he understands by 
art ha an entity in which existence or sattd, in the 
Vaisesika sense, inheres. Prasastapada does not 
mention abhdva in his scheme of six paddrihas r 
^ince this scheme confines itself to bhdvas . But a 

-complete scheme of all the knowable or validly 
cognisable or nameable things must not omit 
abhdva ; for it is maintained in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system that we know abhdva , know it correctly and 
the negative terms in language denote it. 


It would be useful to compare in this connec¬ 
tion the above scheme of seven paddrihas with 
<Jautama’s scheme of sixteen paddrihas and with 
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the corresponding schemes adopted in certain other 
systems of Indian philosophy. In the first Sutra 
of the Nyaya-darsana, Gautama enumerates 
sixteen padarthas —means of valid knowledge ( pra - 
mana ), objects of valid knowledge ( prameya ), doubt 
(samsaya ),purpose ( prayojana ), instances (drsldnta) r 
established conclusions ( siddhanta ), members of syl¬ 
logism (avayava), reductio ad absurdum (1arka) } de¬ 
cisive knowledge ( nirnaya ), arguing for truth ( vada ), 
arguing constructively as well as destructively for 
victory (jalpa) t merely destructive argument ( vitan - 
da), fallacious reasons (hctvdbhdsa ) y quibbling(c/7<2/tf ),. 
specious and unavailing objections ( jdti ), and vulner¬ 
able points (nigra hasthdna), These sixteen are not 
metaphysical categories similar to thoseof the Vaise- 
sikas; but they are merely sixteen topics which one 
should study in order to master the details of the 
Nyaya dialectics. The Mimaiiisakas of the Bhatta 
school recogni e five padarthas —substance, genera¬ 
lity, quality, activity and non-existence. The Prabha- 
karas recognise eight—the six bhavas of the Nyaya- 
system and potency (sakti), similarity (sadrha) and 
number ( sankhyd) 9 non-existence not being accepted 
as a distinct category. The Sarhkhyas accept tw o 
ultimate padarthas :—primordial matter (prakrti) an4 
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spirit (punisq). Among^the^edantins, the Aplvaitins 
maintain that tlie^e is one ultimate reality—Brahman. 


and; there are Q^y two padarthas —spirit (city and 
nomspirit ( acil ), or soul (atmcm) and non-soul 
(aiidtniaij) 4 , the Visistadvaita school recognises three 
t it (cif), non-spirit, (qci\) } and God ■ (Isvara); and 
the Dvaitins;reduce all the padarthas to two main, 
categories^—Independent, and -Dependent. Among 
the older Vaisesikas, we find some, like the author of 
the Dasapadat tha-sastra f , who would recognise - ten 
padarthas in all—the six blidvas of the later Vaise- 
£ikas, potentiality ( sakti ), inability (ci-jakti), generic 
differentia (sdmdjiya-visesa) and non-existence 
(abhava). Except Gautama's.list of sixteen padarthas , 
all these schemes of categories attempt, with a large 
measure of success, at a sound metaphysical classifi¬ 
cation of all nameable or knowable things; and none 


of these Indian schemes can justly be said to 
exhibit the logical defects that we notice in simi¬ 
lar schemes of categories known to Western logic 
such as the somewhat arbitrary scheme of ten 
categories or predicates given by Aristotle, and the 
schemes of four or three or seven categories put 
forward by the Stoics, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
JMill and other philosophers. 
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In most of the: ’syncretist works* dealing with: 


the te'nets of theiNyayaAhiisesika system, the arg.u- ^ 
•merits, advanced by the Bhattas as : well : as . the' 
Prabhakaras to establish the existence of potentiality 
.{ sakti ) as a distinct category and the view upheld by 
the latter school of Mlmarhsakas that similarity 
’(sihfrsya) should be given a distinct place in the list 
of categories are refuted. Counter-agents (pratiban- 
djiaka) counteract the pperafion of causes and causes 
turn out to be unavailing. The counteraction that we 
-experience in such cases, cannot be explained !other- 
wise than as consisting in the destruction of the 
-causal efficacy or sakti of the causes. Thus, accor¬ 
ding to Mlmamsakas,' the existence of sakti as a 
•distinct category must necessarily be recognised. 
The Naiyayikas argue that counteraction consists 
merely in the presence of counter-agents, the total 
non-existence of which is one of the elements con¬ 
stituting the full complement of the causal apparatus 
(samagrl). Thus they disprove the necessity for 
recognising sakti as a distinct category. Similarity, 
according to. Prabhakaras, does not consist merely 
in the possession of parts or qualities oy features 
of the same kind as the Naiyayikas urge ; but. it is 
revealed in experience 4S.a distinct category. The 
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Naiyaikas contend that a careful analysis of experi¬ 
ence would show that similarity consists merely in 
the possession of parts or qualities or features of the 
same kind. 

3 (a) 

T—Of them (the seven 
categories), the Substances 
are only nine— viz .: earth, 
water, light, air, ether, time, 
space, soul and mind. 

The word 'only’ in this text is intended to 
exclude 'darkness 1 , which, according to Mlmarh- 
sakas, is a distinct substance. The Mimariisakas 
argue that on the strength of the experience which 
associates blue colour and movement with darkness, 
it should be regarded as a substance ; and it cannot 
be any of the nine substances mentioned above. 
So, it should be given a distinct place as the tenth 
substance in the list of substances. The Naiyayika* 
point out that the experience which associates coloui 
and movement with darkness is erroneous. For, a 
substance having colour can be seen only in the 
presence of light; and darkness, which is seen in the 
absence of light, cannot be a substance having, 
colour. In fact, darkness, according to Naiyayikas, 
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is nothing but the total absence of such light as is 
-effectual in normal perception. 

In the text under consideration, substances are 
•divided into nine classes. This may be taken to be 
a definition of substances from the point of view of 
extension. But the Nyaya method of exposition, 
according to Vatsyayana (Nyaya-Bhasya—1-2-3 
Avatarika) recognises that expository scheme to be 
pei feet, which consists of tiddcsci (enumeration 
accompanied by vibhaga or division), laksana 
(definition) and pariksa (investigation). Thus a 
mere enumeration or division of substances will not 
do and they should be defined. A substance is 
usually defined as that which possesses the jati 
(generic attribute) called dravyatva (substance-ness); 
or as that in which a quality ( guna) or activity 
(kriya) inheres; or that which is fit to be treated as 
the inherent cause {samavayParana) of some effect. 

Of these alternatives, the second and third, based 
on quality and activity, are not applicable to sub¬ 
stances in the hist moments of their creation; for 
according to the Naiyayika theory of causation, 

•every cause should necessarily precede its effect, and 
qualities and activities, which are the effects of 
substances, require at least one moment before they 
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could come into being. If the function of a definition 
should be to provide a valid reason (hctu) for inferr¬ 
ing difference from others and if inference should 
be of something which is not already comprised in 
the connotation of the minor term ( paksa ), sub- 
stance-ness ( dravyatva ), which is connoted by the 
term dravya, would not form a satisfactory defini¬ 
tion. In such circumstances, by using quality or 
activity and without directly using dravyatva, a 
substance is defined as a thing possessing a Jati 
(generic attribute), which is not sattd (existence) 
and is co-existent with a quality or activity. This- 
kind of ingenious device, which is commonly 
adopted by the Naiyayikas, is known as jatighatila - 
laksana . 

In this connection, it would be of advantage to 
elucidate briefly the Naiyayika's view of definitions 
and their functions. A definition in Nyaya is not 
merely an explication of the connotation of a 
term; but it is a proposition specifying the diffe¬ 
rentia or the differentiating feature of the species or 
the thing defined. A laksana is a specific feature or 
asadharana-dharnia . The term asadharana means 
that which is free from the three faults of a defini¬ 
tion— viz. : over-applicability ( ativydpti), partial 
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inapplicability ( avyapti ) and total inapplicability 
(asanibhava). A definition, that is too wide and 
that consists of an attribute which is present \in 
things sought to be defined as well as those not 
intended to be defined, has the defect of atitiyapti • 
while a definition which does not apply to some of 
the things defined has the defect of avyapti; and 
one which is wholly inapplicable to any of the things 
defined has the defect of asambhava . Such a 
specific feature (< asddhdranadharma ) is reciprocally 
.CO-extensive with the adjunct that delimits" the scope 
of laksyatd (being sought to be defined):—in other 
words, wherever that feature is, laksyatavacchedaka 
or the delimiting adjunct of laksyatd is; and wher¬ 
ever the latter is, the former is. In the case of a 
cow or an ox ( gaith ), for instance, gotva or bovine¬ 
ness is the laksyatavacchedaka , when all the quad¬ 
rupeds of the bovine species, and none else, are 
sought to be defined. In this case, brown colour 
or uncloven hoof would be too narrow to constitute 
a definition—the former, which is applicable only 
to some of the laksyas, being vitiated by the fault 
of avyapti (partial inapplicability) and the latter, 
which is applicable to none of them, being vitiated 
by asa)nbha7>a (total inapplicability); while having 
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horns would be too wide and therefore vitiated by 
the fault of ativyapii. It will be seen, from this, that 
the Nyaya view of the function of a definition is pri¬ 
marily, differentiation, and incidentally, designation 
also, while the latter is the only conceivable 
function in certain cases. “ Vydvrtiir vyavaharo 
vd laksanasya prayojancim” :—is an oft-quoted 
dictum in Nyaya literature. Vydvrtti or differentia¬ 
tion consists in the inference of difference from 
the other things. Smell in the case of earth 
or rationality in the case of a man forms a 
differentiating laksana and serves as a valid reason 
leading to the inference of difference from 
not-earth in the former case, and from noUmav in 
the latter. What helps in differentiation also helps 
in specific designation. All vydvartakalaksanas are 
thus vydvaharikalaksanas also. In certain cases 
like nameability ( abhidhcyatva ), all things (paddr- 
tha) are intended to be covered by the definition; 
but no differentiation is possible, as nothing can be 
said to be other than a thing (padCirtha)\ and in such 
cases the only function of laksana is designation 
(vy avah or a), 

} It would be interesting to observe here that 
laksanas or definitions are as important on the 
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positive side in the pluralistic realism of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, as they are on the negative side 
in the monistic phenomenalism of the Advaita 
Vedanta. In the former system, laksanas are help¬ 
ful in arriving at, and maintaining the reality of, 
several self-contained and mutually exclusive units, 
which, according to the Advaitic monist are but 
fragmentary appearances of the one absolute ; while, 
in the latter system, laksanas are but so many 
unsustainable stunts demonstrating the futility of the 
differentiating efforts of the fisdparous phase of 
human intellect and the soundness of the doctrine 
of indefinability (anirvacaniyata), which the. 
Advaitins seek to uphold. 

It may also be useful to remember here that the 
conception of substance (clravya) as the substratum 
of qualities and movements is the bed-rock of the 
realism of Nyaya ; and one has only to show the 
hollowness of the Nyaya distinctions of substance 
(i dravya ), quality (guna) and movement (karman or 
kriya) y in order to knock off the bottom of the 


Nyaya realism. 

3 (b) 


T—Colour, taste, smell, 


touch, number, size, separate- 
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ness, conjunction, disjunc¬ 
tion, remoteness, proximity, 
weight, fluidity, viscidity, 
sound, cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, dislike, volition, 
merit, demerit, tendency:— 
these are the twenty-four 
qualities. 


Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya, describes a guna 
as something which inheres only in a substance and, 
under certain circumstances, ceases to be theie; 
which is found in different species of substances but 
eternal in some cases and non-eternal in other cases. 

“Sattve nivisale paiti prthagj&tisu variate . 

Adheyascakriyajasca so’sa ttvaprakr t irgun ah ” 
This is Patanjali's definition of a guna. It is 
generally adopted by all the grammarians 
( Vaiydkaranas ) and it amounts to this in plain 
language :—a guna may be eternal or non-eternal 
and inheres in a substance; but it is neither 
a substance nor an activity. The Vaiyakarana's 
conception of a guna for all practical purposes, 
is the same as the Naiyayika’s conception 
of it. The MImamsakas somet nes use the term 
guna in the sense of a quality and sometimes in the 
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general sense of something that is ancillary and 
comparatively unimportant. The term guna is some¬ 
times used in the sense of literary merit and also 
in the general sense of a good feature. The 
Sarhkhya sense of the word is the component strands 
of the composite primordial matter called prakrti 
which consists of the three gunas —goodness 
(saliva), passion (rajas) and darkness (lamas). The 
\ edantins generally use the word guna in the sense 
oi an attribute or dharma. Though the term guna 
is thus greatly ambiguous in Sanskrit philosophical 
literature, the Naiyayika's technical use of this term 
is sufficiently precise and does not admit of 
confusion. 

It would be difficult to justify the need for 
giving a distinct place in the Naiyayika's list of 
gunas , to prlhaklva , vibhdga , paralva and aparatva . 
Prlhaklva (separateness) is not materially different 
from difference which, according to Naiyayi- 
kas, is anyonyabhava or reciprocal negation— 
a species of non-existence. Vibhdga (disjunc¬ 
tion) could hardly be distinguished from Saiiiyoga- 
ndsa (loss of contact). What are remoteness and 
proximity (Paralva and aparatva ) but space- 
relation or time ’■elation, the former consisting ip 
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a larger number of intervening samyogas (contacts) 
or viprakrstatva and the latter in a smaller number 
of intervening samyogas or sannikrstatva ? In fafct, 
some Navya-Naiyayikas are prepared to discard 
these gunds, on the grounds indicated. The realistic 
obsession of the Nyaya-Vaisesika writers, who often 
go to the length of finding in the external'world an 
objective reality corresponding to every thought 
and every word, is mainly responsible for the 
retention of these qualities in the traditional list of 
gunas . 

It would be useful to note here that the Nyaya 
system draws a distinction between vifesa-gunas and 
sdmanya-gunas. Colour, smell, taste, touch, visci¬ 
dity, natural fluidity, cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, hatred, effort, merit, demerit, reminiscent 
impressions—these are visesa-gunas ; and the rest are 
sdmanya-gunas . The former are special qualities, 
as the name viiesa-gunas signifies; and they are 
special qualities in the sense that they are never 
found to be common to two classes of substances, 
or to be more accurate, that a visesa-guna , in the 
specific form in which it is actually found, has a 
jdti which is not present in any quality co-existing 
with two classifying attributes {vibhdjakopddhi) of 
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substances. It is easy to see how the rest are 
sdmdnya-gunas or general qualities. 

3 (c) 

T—Activity or motion 
is of live kinds :—upward 
motion, downward motion, 
contraction, expansion and 
going or movement from 
one place to another. 

Kanada's traditional classification of karma 
(activity) is here followed, though the classification 
is unsatisfactory, as pointed out by Nilakantha in 
his Prakasika and by several others. It is obvious 
that gamana in a broad sense would include all 
other varieties of activity. In common parlance, 
karma , kriyd and krti are used as synonyms. In 
Sastraic terminology, krti is equivalent to yatna , 
which is the inner volitional process immediately 
and invariably preceding a voluntary activity. In 
this sense krti should not be confounded with kriyd 
or karma . The Nyaya-Vaisesika system distin¬ 
guishes between voluntary activity (yatna-purvaka- 
kriyd , or as it is sometimes called cestd) and 
involuntary activity (a-yatna-purvaka-kriya). The 
term karma used in the sense of kriyd should be 
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distinguished from the syntatic karma (object); and 
it should be also differentiated from karma, used in 
the sense of the unseen impression or vestige which 
every work leaves behind it and which shadows the 
doer. It is in this latter sense that the word karma 
should be understood in phrases like the 'Karma 
theory' and *pravabdha-karma .' 

According to Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas, the 
essential feature of every activity is to bring about 
disjunction ( viblidga ), then the destruction of con¬ 
junction with a previous spot (purvadesasamyoga- 
nasa) and lastly conjunction with a further spot 
(uttar adesasamyoga). The origin of a kriya occupies 
one moment (Luma) ; and the three factors that 
follow its origin—separation, loss of prior contact 
and further contact—occupy each one moment. An 
activity, thus, fulfils its purpose completely in the 
fourth moment ( ksana ), as soon as the further 
contact (Uttar adesasamyoga) arises and comes to an 
end in the fifth ksana . Every activity lasts only for 
four ksanas. An important corollary deducible from 
these facts is that one karma can never cause another 
karma ; for, an activity cannot be said to be caused 
in the second or third or fourth ksana of a prior 
activity, the prior contact being destroyed by the 



disjunction resulting from the prior activity, the 
later activity having no purpose to serve in the 
second or third or fourth ksana of the prior activity, 
and the fifth ksana being one in which the prior 
activity comes to an end and cannot, therefore, be 
associated with the later activity as its cause. In 
this connection, it should be remembered that a 
kriya connot be conceived of otherwise than as 
direct and independent cause of disjunction and as 
leading to further contact, through loss of prior 
contact; for, according to Kanada and Gautama, to 
go to is to forego, or, in other words, to quit, to 
sunder and touch further on. (Kriya, lato vibhdgah , 
tatah purvadesasamyogandsah , tatah uttaradesa- 
samyogah, tatah kriydndsah). It may also be noted 
here that the Vaisesikas and N aiyayikas use any one 
of these live factors, from the origin of kriya down 
to its cessation, as the delimiting condition (u pad hi) 
of a ksana , which is regarded as the smallest unit of 
time. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of kriya stands 
in sharp contrast with the Vaiyakarana view of this 
category. According to the Vaiyakaranas a kriya is 
what is usually denoted by a verbal root (dhutu) and 
it is ordinarily a process consisting of many 
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activities ( vyapardh) arising in succession. In its 
fully accomplished state ( siddhavastha), a kriya is 
denoted by a substantive like pdka; and when it is 
being done or in its sddhydvastha, it is denoted by 
the radical element in ; finite or infinitival verb. 

It would b< v. rly of notice here that the 
N aiyayjkas and the • .. • it; * -mTn i a t i isakas maintain 
that a kriya is perceptible and may be visualised 
under certain conditions; whereas, the . p rabhakaras 
hold that it falls beyond the scope of the senses and 
it comes to be known only through inference from 
further contact preceded by disjunction (vibhdga- 
purvakasamyoga ). It should also be remembered 
that Indian philosophers, like £ariikara, draw pointed 
attention to the fundamental difference between a 
kriya and a jfiana, which consists in the former 
being such as directly falls within the scope of the 
will (purusaianira ) and the latter never coming 
within the scope of the will but having its nature 
determined by its object (vastutantra.) 

3(d) 

T—Generality is of two 
kinds—the more compre¬ 
hensive and the less com¬ 
prehensive. 
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3 (e) 


T—Particularities, on 
the other hand, abide in 
eternal substances and are 
innumerable. 


3 (f) 


T—Whereas, inherence 
is merely one. 

In common speech, sdmanya means a common 
feature; but, in the technical language of Nyaya, it 
is equivalent to jCiti and is understood to stand for 
a generic feature which inheres in all the individuals 
constituting a class and is eternal. The individual 
units (vyakti) of a class may come and go but the 
generic attribute common to the whole class exists 
forever. Humanity, or more literally inan-ness, 
( manusyatva ). which is common to all man nd, is 
eternal and it existed before the origin of man and 
will continue to exist even after the annihilation of 
all mankind. A jdii } in this technical sense, is 
connected with a vyakti through the intimate 
relation known as samavdya or inherence. An 
attribute may be common to several individuals and 
connected with them either through the direct rela : 
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tion of svarupa-sanibaiul.w.y the related object itself 
being looked upon as relation, or through some 
indirect relation ( parampara-sambandhaJ; such an 
attribute is called updeihi and should not be con¬ 
founded with a jati. Murtatva, for instance, is not a 
jdti; and it amounts to “ being the seat of an 
activity ” kriydsrayaivanu It is sometimes called 
sakhandopadhi —a feature which admits of being 
defined and stands in need of the help of a defini¬ 
tive expression for its definite comprehension; and 
in this sense, a sakhandopadhi is said to be nirvaca - 
niya. A jati like potness (ghatatva) is anirvacantya — 
does not stand in need of the help of a definitive 
expression for its comprehension. The Naiyayikas 
recognise certain generic attributes called akliando - 
padhis , which are not jalis but similar to them in all 
respects except that the relation of the former to 
their a odes is self-link (svarupa-sambandha) —the 
related thing itself constituting its own relation— 
and that it is not inherence ( samavaya) as in the 
cast of jdti . Visaya is object; visyata is objectless ; 
visayald-tva is being objccUness and is an akhando~ 
padhi. Praiiyogin is correlative; praliyogita is 
correlativeness; pratiyogiiaiva is being correlative - 
ness and is an akhandopddhi. Under which of the 
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seven categories should an akhandopadhi be 
brought ? In reply to this question, a Naivayika 
would say that it could be brought under sdmanya , 
if that term should be understood to mean all generic 
attributes— jdtis and akhandopadhis. Or, if the 
term sdmanya should be restricted to a jati , an 
akhandopadhi could not be brought under any of 
the seven categories. It should be remembered in 
this connection that these two kinds of generic 
attributes (jati and akhandopadhi) are the only 
things that are presented in thought, by themselves, 
without the help or mediation of their attributes 
(svarupatobhdua-yogydh); and that thought grasps 
other things only under the aspect of, or only 
through the mediation of, a qualifying attribute 
(kimeitprakdrapuraskdrenaiva hhdnayogyah ). In 
Nyaya terminology, a distinction is sometimes made 
between akhanda-sdmdnya and sakhanda-sdmanya, 
the former being a jati directly connected with a 
vyakti and the latter being a generic attribute which 
is reducible to a jati connected with a vyakti through 
some indirect relation ( parampardsambandha ). For 
instance, kriyatva (motion-ness) is an akhanda - 
sdmanya; while murtaiva is a sakhanda-sdmd’iya, 
as it is equivalent to kriyasrayatva (possessing an 
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activity), which is a generic attribute common to all 
the miirtas —earth, water, fire, air and mind, and 
may be said to consist in the jdti—kriydtva —being 
present through the indirect relation— svasamavayi - 
samavdyitva (being the intimate substratum of its 
own intimate substratum). 


How do the Naiyayikas show that it is neces¬ 
sary to recognise sdmdnya or jail as a distinct 
category ? Our experience, in several cases where 
it relates to diverse objects, exhibits a certain degree 
of uniformity. When we see a human being or a 
beast, our experience, howsoever it may differ in 
other respects, invariably takes the form — 1 this is a 
man ’ [ayant manusyah) or * this is a beast’ (ayam 
mrgah. The uniformity that we thus observe in 
our experience cannot be accounted for otherwise 
than through the assumption of a generic feature 
common to all mankind or all the beasts. This 
generic feature is called manusyatva (humanity) in 
the case of human beings and mrgatva (beasthood) 
in the case of beasts. Parsimony in thought is 
relied upon by the Naiyayikas as a criterion of 
soundness, when it does not clash with any other 
criterion which is stronger or more reliable. The 
principle of economy or the law of parsimony or 
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the laghava-nyaya determines the nature of many 
a hypothesis in Nyaya and other systems of Indian 
■thought. According to this principle, a generic 
feature like manusyatva or mrgaiva should be taken 
to be eternal, one and connected with men or beasts 
through the intimate and eternal relation called 
samavdya (inherence). In one word, it should be 
taken to be a jati in the technical sense, in the 
interest of laghava , so long as there is nothing 
preventing the hypothesis of jati being put forward 
in the case under consideration. Thus, through 
.perceptual experience, one might arrive at a jati, in 
*order to account for uniformity in such experience. 
There are several cases in which perceptual 
experience • of a whole class is impossible or it 
happens to be restricted to a few and not accessible 
to all. For instance, in the case of substances 
{dravya), only three of them—earth, water and fire 
—are perceptible to the external senses, some of 
their varieties being imperceptible. Though dtmau 
-{spirit on soul) is perceptible to- the inner sense 
called man as (mind), its existence as a dravya 
vcannot be taken for granted at the stage at which 
the jati—dravyaivu (substanceness) is yet to be 

established. In such circumstances, the Naiyayikas 
\5 
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maintain the necessity for recognising a jati 
by means of inference (anuinaiia) aided by the 
principle of parsimony (laghava), By way of illust¬ 
ration, their argument to establish dravyaiva may 
be set forth here. Only a substance can be samavayi ~ 
katana (intimate cause or inherent cause). Human 
thought, in respect of causality ( karanatd ) as in other 
respects, shows a habitual preference for com¬ 
pactness and unity. The conception of karanatd 
could serve some useful purpose in life, only when 
it takes a definite and comprehensive form; and it 
cannot take a form which is at once definite and 
comprehensive, so long as it is not specifically 
delimited in its scope by a comprehensive and 
definite adjunct. In other words, a suitable delimit¬ 
ing adjunct of karanatd ( karanatdvacchedaka) r 
besides a similar delimiting adjunct of kdryatd or 
effcctncss (kdryatdvacchedaka), should be thought of 
in the case of every comprehensive and definite 
statement of causal relation ( kdrya-karana-bhdva ). 
The need for such a statement being taken for 
granted in the case of the samavayi-karanaia belong¬ 
ing to substances as a class, it follows that this 
kdranatd is definitely determined in its scope by a 
delimiting adjunct which is common to all the 
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substances. Such a delimiting adjunct in the case 
of sarnavdyikdrana (samavdyi-kdranatdvacchedaka ) 
is called dravyatva . Economy in thought, in the 
absence of any outweighing disadvantage or difficulty, 
would necessarily lead to dravyatva (substanceness) 
being assumed to be eternal (nilya), one (eka) and 
connected with all the substances through samavaya r 
i.e .:—a jati in the technical sense. This argument 
is usually stated in Sanskrit thus :— 

u Dravyanisthd sawavdyikdranatd (gunam, 
samyogam, vibhdgam vd prati) y yaikim - 
cidan uga tadh arm dvacch in n d, karanatat - 
va t, dandanisth agh at a kd r a natd va /.' # 

Some jalis like dravyatva (substanceness) are 
more comprehensive (fara) as compared with 
prthivltva (earthness) and less comprehensive as 
compared with satta (existence); while gliataiva 
(potness) is the least comprehensive ( apara ) of all 
the jdiis in the series of jatis — satta, dravyatva, 
prthivltva, ghatatva. In every series of jatis, it will 
be seen that satta is the most comprehensive jati 
and is the generic attribute characterising the one 
summum genus recognised in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system, which may be called sat and to which 
Kanada gives the technical name artha. Every 
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series of jdtis ends with its own antya-jali , which 
characterises its infima species . Thus in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, while there are several antya-jatis 
and diverse infimee species , there is only one highest 
jati viz.: —sattd and one summum genus . Jdtis, 
including sattd , can inhere only in substances,; 
qualities and activities {dravya, guna and karma) 
and cannot inhere in any other category. The 
predication of sattd with reference to the remaining 
positive categories, sanidnya, visesa and samavaya, 
is explained away by the Naiyayikas, on the basis of 
of co-inherence, and not on the basis of inherence. 
Propositions like * dravyam sat\ *gunah san’, karma 
sat’ convey that sattd inheres in a dravya or guna 
■or karma ; whereas the propositions —‘samanyam 
sat’, l visesdh santah\ 1 samavdyah san* —should be 
interpreted as referring to the co-inherence of 
sdindnxa , visesa and samavaya with sattd in the 
same place. 

In his Sutra, 11 Samanyam visesa iti buddhya- 
peksam *’ (ch. l-ah-2-su 3>, Kanada observes that 
< generality and speciality a r e dependent upon the 
nature of the view-point'. Some modern writers on 
Indian logic, more especaliy some writers in Eng¬ 
lish, are misled by this Sutra into the belief that 


* 



Kanada was in favour of a conceptualist view of 
samanya and would reduce it to a conceptual factor 
existing only in thought. This misapprehension 
Results from an imperfect knowledge of Kanada's 
position. Kanada maintains, partly in an explicit 
way and implicitly in part, that jdtis are eternal 
universal^, existing outside the sphere of thought in 
the same sense in which other realities exist; 
and that a jati is looked upon as a generic 
feature (samanya) or a specific differentia (visesa),. 
according as it is conceived of as a unifying or 
differentiating factor. For instance, substancei'iess* 
(dravyatva) is a samanya , when it is looked upon 
as a generic fealure common -to all the sub¬ 
stances; but it is a visesa when it is looked upon as 
the differentia of substances, by means of which 
they are distinguished from other things like qualities 
and activities. One could, clearly see how solicitous 
Kanada really is to establish the reality of jdtis, 
from the significant way in which he uses the phraso 
aniya- visesa to designate the distinct category 
known as vtsesdh, so that they may not be con¬ 
founded with jaiis looked upon as differentia. 

To philosophise, according to the exponents of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, is to unify, wherever 
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*Tsible, through universals arrived at on the basis 
of observed similarities or uniformities, and to 
ramify and differentiate, wherever fidelity to experi¬ 
ence requires it, through differentiating features 
arrived at from observed dissimilarities. This pro¬ 
cess, in the direction of generalisation, has led to 
several jatis being recognised, and in the direction of 
differentiation, has resulted in the hypothesis that a 
unique, self-differentiated and everlasting feature 
called ‘particularity' (visesa or antya-visesa) should 
be attributed to every everlasting substance that 
could not be otherwise distinguished from similar 
everlasting substances. Composite substances like 
a jar or a cloth, made of component parts, can easily 
be distinguished from each other by means of the 
different parts constituting them. Eternal substan¬ 
ces, which are alike in respect of guna , karma and 
jati , like the eternal atoms of earth, water, fire or 
air, cannot be distinguished from similar substances 
of the same class, without ascribing to them some 
unique feature called viSesa. In our perceptual 
experience, one thing is differentiated from another 
thing through a distinguishing feature. As a matter 
of fact, in the super-normal perceptual experience 
(alaukika-pratyakfa) of seers and Yogins, one atom 
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of earth is distinguished from another atom of 
earth; in such cases, there must be a differentiating 
feature; no gnna , karma or jail can be relied upon 
•as a distinguishing feature, for in those respects, all 
atoms of earth are alike; even the super-normal 
perception of a Yogin cannot change the funda¬ 
mental nature of things (vastu-svabhava) and cannot 
see a man as a beast or a horse as an ass; it is the 
fundamental nature of perception, both normal a * 
super-normal, that it distinguishes one object from 
another through a distinguishing feature; and thus, 
the perception of one atom of earth as distinct from 
another atom of the same kind, super-normal as it 
happens to be, should be accounted for by ascribing 
to each atom of earth a unique feature called visesa. 
By following the same line of argument, it would be 
necessary to ascribe a visesa to each of the atoms 
constituting producible substances ( janya-dravya ). 

These visesas should be taken to be self-discn- 
minating ( svato-vyavartaka ) or self-differentiated 
‘(svatovyavrtla ). If a visesa were to be differentiated 
irotn another visesa or from any other object through 
some distinctive feature other than itself or its own 
svarupa, it would lead to an endless assumption of 
'distinctive features and this line of thought cannot 
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be sound as it is vitiated by anavasihd or endless- 
regression. It follows necessarily that each visesa 
stands isolated and unique; and ex hypolhesi, even 
a jdti called yisesaiva, common to all the viscsasy. 
becomes inadmissible for the reason that a visesa 
would cease to be self-discriminating were it to be 
associated with a jdti, every jati —including sattd — 
turning out to be a differentia in cases of contrast 
th things devoid of tha t jati. 

Ail the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas agree that 
each -atom should be taken to have a unique 
visesa inherent in it, that the relation between a 
rises a and its abode is inherence (samavaya)> 
and that visesas are eternal. There is, however,, 
.some difference of opinion as to whether every 
eternal substance should be taken to have a. 
visesa. It is necessary that each jiva (individual 
soul) and each manas should be assumed to have a± 
unique visesa ; for, though, when a jiva is in a state 
oi bondage (baddha), he and his mind could be 
shown to have distinctive features in the form of 
distinctive experiences and such other characteris¬ 
tics* yet neither a liberated (niukta) jiva nor his- 
mind could be differentiated from other liberated’ 
jivas and their minds, without ascribing to each ofc 



them a unique visesa; and there can be no difference 
of opinion about this matter among the Naiyayikas.. 
With regard to ether ( Cikasa), while some Naiyayikas. 
hold that a visesa should be ascribed to it as the 
delimiting determinant of its causality of sound 
( sabda-samavayi-karanatavacchcclaka) f others hold 
this is unnecessary. In the case of spatial direction* 
{dik) and time ( kala ), if they are recognised to be- 
distinct substances, they should be taken to have 
distinctive viscsas; but, while the earlier Naiyayikas 
recognise dik and kala to be eternal substances, dis¬ 
tinct from others, the later Naiyayikas, like Raghtt - 
natha-siromani, would bring dik and kala under God 
{Isvara), uncommon attributes like eternal omnis-' 
cience being quite adequate to distinguish God from 
the rest, without the help of a visesa of His own. It 
should be remembered in this connection that, when 
the term visesa is taken in its usual sense of differ - 
entia, the phrase antya-visesa is used to describe the 
unique category known as visesa , it being said to be 
antya for the reason that it stands at the end of all 
differentiating features, or for the reason that it in¬ 
heres in eternal substances which transcend creation 
and destruction and are, therefore, denoted by the 
word anta 0 
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When two substances come into contact with 
•each other, their relation is called samyoga ; and 
this relation is not of an intimate character and is 
•separable. There is another type of relation which 
•determines determinate cognitions of objects as 
associated with certain attributes (visista-pratlti ); 
and this relation when it happens to connect two 
things of which one, as long as it does not become 
moribund or cease to exist, is always associated with 
the other—two things which are technically called 
ayuta-siddha —is known as samavaya. This is an 
intimate type of relation recognised as subsisting 
between component parts and composite wholes 
(avayava and avayavin ), qualities and'- substances 
(guna and dravya), movements and moving substan¬ 
ces ( kriyd and dravya), generic attributes and the 
individuals forming a class (jaii and vyakti), and 
particularities and eternal substances (visesa and 
nityadravya). The intimate relation of samavaya 
stands in marked contrast with contact (samyoga), 
which is not an indissoluble relation and is easily 
lost. With some effort, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
samavaya from another type of relation recognised 
by them, which is known as svarupa-sambandha or 
self-relation and which consists in one oHhe related 
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things being looked upon as comprising a relational 
phase forming a connecting link. For instance, 
time-relation (kalika-sdmban&kti) is time (kala) itself 
looked upon as a connecting link between time and 
things limited in time. Numerous varieties oi 
svarupa-sarnbandha are recognised by the Naiyayi- 
kas in all cases where cognition of an object with 
its adjunct (visista-pratlti), the configuration of 
which involves three cognised factors—an adjunct 
.(viSesana ), an object qualified by it (visesya) and 
their relation, has to be accounted for through some 
relation and where that relation cannot be contact 


or inherence (samyoga or sattiavaya). The concep¬ 
tion of svariipa-sambcnidha is pressed into service 
too much by the Naiyayikas and is pushed too far 
in their view regarding the relation of taddtmya 


(complete identity), which forms the relation under¬ 
lying cognitions like this—*a jar exists in itself'. It 
is maintained by the Naiyayikas that, though a rela¬ 
tion ordinarily implies difference, the relation of 
identity should be considered an exception and 
cannot be ignored since it is presented in valid 
experience. 

The Nyaya conception of jdti may, with advan¬ 
tage, be compared with the views held by the Vaiya- 
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karanas (Grammarians), Bhattas, Prabhakaras,. 
Bauddhas and Advaitins on this subject. The term 
jati, according to Indian Grammarians, primarily 
denotes class-attributes in the Nyaya sense; and terms- 
denoting caste, lineage and followers of a Vedic 
school are also treated as terms denoting a jati for 


purjposes of the application of certain grammatical 
rules framed with reference to terms denoting jati 
(jativaci ). The Bhatta-mimdmsakas hold that a 


jati like cowness ( gotva ), horseness ( asvatva ) is- 
eternal, omni-present and perceptible; that, though 
present everywhere, it is manifested only in and* 
through the individual objects comprising a class- 
and that such objects are called vyaklis chiefly for 
the reason that they serve to manifest jdtt; and that 
their relation to vyaktis is not inherence (samavaya) 
but relative identity or identity compatible with dif¬ 
ference ( tddaimya ). The relation of tadaUnya } ac¬ 
cording to the Bhattas, is not absolute identity, as the 
Naiyayikas take it to be; but it is identity in a rela¬ 
tive sense— i.e. : identity (ahheda) compatible with 
difference (bHeda-sahisnu ). Though difference and 
identity are ordinarily opposed to each other, yet 
they are take n by the Bhattas to be compatible with 
each other, on the ground that it is experience, after 
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all, that determines the compatibility or incompati¬ 
bility of two things and that experience warrants the 
recognition of difference, associated with identity, as 
forming the relation between jdti and vyakti . In the 
proposition—‘ this is a horse ' (ayam asvah), for 
instance, ‘this’ refers to a particular vyakti and 
‘horse', according to the Bhattas, primarily refers to 
horseness (asvatva) f which is a jdti . According to 
this view, in the judgment embodied in this proposi¬ 
tion, a jdti is equated with a vyakti . But this 
equation cannot be absolute as, in that case, the two 
words ‘this' and ‘horse' would turn out to be 
synonyms. Therefore, the Bhattas argue that, on 
the strength of what is presented in cognition, a 
peculiar relation consisting in difference-cum- 
identity ( bJieddbhedau ), should be recognised in the 
case of jdti and vyakti . While Naiyayikas restrict jdtis 
to the first three categories—substances, qualities 
and activities, the Bhattas ascribe the highest or the 
most comprehensive jdti called existence ('satta) to 
those three categories and also to the fourth cate- 
gory, generality ( samdnya ). The Prabhakaras, on the 
other hand, contend that a jdti or generic attribute 
can be recognised only in perceptible substances, 
and any common attribute which cannot be per- 
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ceivecl alike by the learned and illiterate in 
vyaktis should not be regarded as a jatu It would 
follow from this that cowness (gotva) and such other 
attributes may be regarded as jatis; while existence 
( satta ), substanceness ( dravyatva ), and such other 
attributes are not jatis . According to these philo¬ 
sophers, the relation between a jati and vyakti is in¬ 
herence ( samavaya ), as in the Nyaya system, the 
relation of tudatniya consisting in difference-eum- 
identity being discarded as an impossible jumble. 

The Buddhistic idealists would reduce all jatis 
to the negative form of ‘ difference from the rest ' 
(svetarubhe ia) f cowness (gotva), for instance,, 
being no more than difference from things 
other than a cow (gavctarabheda). They ridicule 
the Nyaya doctrine of jati in this strain:— 
“Eternal cowness, dogness, assness and such 
other jdtis —where do they exist, after all the 
cows, dogs and asses cease tc exist at the time of 
universal dissolution ( pralaya )? Do they exist in 
God ? To say so would be blasphemy. When a 
dog or an ass or a cow dies, does its jati leave it? 


It cannot do so, for the reason that only substances 


can move. When a cow is just born, how does it 
come to have cowness * It cannot be said that cow- 
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ness is produced in a new-born calf; for jati is 
eternal and has no origin. Nor can it be said that 
a jati loses some of its parts when a vyakti ceases 
to exist and acquires additional parts as new 7 yaktis- 
are produced; for eternal jatis can have no parts. 
Indeed, in your doctrine of jati, you have brought a 
hornet's nest to your ears." The Advaitic monists 
of the post-Sankara and pre-Sankara stages in 
the history of Indian monism cleverly use the Nyaya 
theory of jati to their profit, by showing that the 
highest jctti, existence ( satta) f is the grand generality" 

(ntahdsamdnya) f which represents the only absolute 
reality called Brahman , and that the various vyaktis 
and smaller jatis like gotva and asvatva are but ap¬ 
pearances super-imposed upon the absolute sat fa. 

Inherence (samavdya) is recognised by Prabha- 
karas in cases where two inseparable things ( aynta - 
siddha) are intimately connected with each other; 
but it is taken to be eternal in cases where both the 
related objects are eternal and non-eternal in other 
cases. It is the obsession of economy ( [Idghava) 
that has led the Naiyayikas to hold that inherence 
is eternal and one. In the place of samavdya , the 
Bhattas and Advaitins recognise the relation of 
difference-cum-identity (tdddtmya). Viscsas, in the 
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rsense in which the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas recog¬ 
nise them, are not recognised by other Indian 
philosophers, who find it easy to disprove the neces¬ 
sity for recognising visesas by pointing out that the 
self-discriminating capacity ascribed to visesas 
might be attributed, with advantage, to eternal 
substances themselves. 

In order to completely understand the Nyaya 
doctrine of jati, it is necessary to pay some attention 
io the principles which Udayanacarya, one of the 
greatest exponents of Nyaya in the tenth century, 
laid down for determining which of the numerous 
•common attributes presented in one’s experience 
should be treated as jaiis and which should not be. 
These principles are six:—(1) the individuals in 
•question being only one ( vyaktyabheda ); (2) the 
individuals in question being the same—neither 
more nor less ( tulyaiva ); ( 3 ) attributes which exclude 
•each other in some places being found together else¬ 
where (samkara); ( 4 ) endless regression ( anavasihd ); 
(f) giving up the distinctive feature made cut ex 
hypo the si (r&pahani); (6) and the absence of the 
necessary relation (asambandha). In his Kiranavalr, 
Udayana sums up these six principles in this 
'verse:-T- * 
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u Vyakterabhedastulyatvani samkaro' than avasthitih; 
Rupahcinirasainbandho jatibadhakasamgrahah ” 

Elherness ( akasatva) cannot be a jdti, for the 
obvious reason that, according to Naiyayikas, ether 
is eternal and one and that there is no question of 
forming a class consisting of several similar indivi¬ 
duals. There can be no distinction between jarness 
and potness ( kalasalva and ghatatva), as the jars or 
pots, which form the class in view and to which the 
generic attribute in question is ascribed, happen to 
be the same. Senseness (indriyatva) co-exists with 
elementness (bhiitatva) in the external senses like 
the visual sense constituted by tire; indriyatva is 
dissociated from bhiitatva in the mind (wauas), 
which is not a bhiita ; bhiitatva alone exists in a jar, 
which is made of earth and not a sense; the only 
possible relations that are warranted by experience, 
between two attributes recognised to be jatts, are 
inclusivcness and mutual exclusiveness; for instance 
the sphere of dravyatva includes that of ghatatva , 
while ghatatva and patatva (jarness and dothness) 
are mutually exclusive; so, neither indriyatva nor 
bhiitatva can be regarded as a jdti, on the ground 
of unwarranted blend ( sdmkarya ). If all the jdiis 
■were to be supposed as having a jdti common to 
6 
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them there would be endless regression in this 
way. Suppose the jut is we start with are three— 
a, b and c; if we assume that these three jaiis have 
a jdti common to them called x, the total number 
of jaiis would become four — a, b, c and x ; and 
having committed ourselves to the position that 
theie should be a jdti common to all jaiis , the 
meaning of the word all will increase at every step 
by one more jdti being added to the list and we 
should go on assuming an endless series of jaiis 
common to all jaiis, like x, x 1 , x 2 , .r 3 . Thus, on the 
ground of endless regression (anavasiha ), a jdti 
called jdiiiva, common to all jaiis, cannot be recog¬ 
nised. To say that visesatva is a jdti common to all 
the visesas would be fatal to the distinctive feature 
of self-differentiation (svato-zyavartakaiva), which 
is ascribed cx-hypothesi to visesas . The hypothesis 
of antya-visesas (ultimate particularities) is put 
forward for differentiating eternal substances which 
could not be otherwise differentiated. If the antya- 
visesas were to have a jdti — visesatva , common to 
them, they would cease to be self-differentiating; for 
in the case of objects having jaiis fit to be treated as 
differentia;, it is a well-established habit of thought 
to rely upon such generic differentia; for purposes- 
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of differentiation and not upon the things themselves 
that have to be differentiated. Thus visesatva cannot 
be treated as a jdti, since it would jeopardise the 
distinctive feature of visesas — svcito-vyavariakatva 
and thus involve tupahdnu Negation-ness (abliava- 
tva) is a feature common to all the varieties of non¬ 
existence ( abhava ); but this common feature canno- 
be regarded as a jdti, for the reason that there i s 
difficulty in recognising the relation of inherence 
(sawavaya) as a link serving to make nbhava f} ie 
substratum of any attribute or the attribute of an y 
substratum. In cases like this, the jatibddhak a 
called asambandlia , the required relation of f n _ 
herence being impossible. 

Sdmdnya and rises a may appropriately be 
described as the two poles of the pluralistic t'ealism 
of the Nyaya-Viisesika.system. Sattd, the highest 
sdmdnya, to whicn the Naiyayikas rise with a true 
philosophic instinct, is not allowed to exhibit itself 
in its full gloo as th* all-comprehending absolute 
reality. Between the two poles of samany a and 
visesa, the pluralistic universe of Nyaya is sc )U gbt to 
be fitt ed iO a threefold scheme of external relations 
—contact ( sarityoga), self-linl- n « relation ( svarupa - 
saw band ha) and inherence ( sa.navaya )—a scheme 
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which, with the eternal and intimate relation of sama - 
vdya, turns out to be the Procrustean bed of Nyaya 
thought. The Nyaya doctrines of sdnidnya, vises a 
and samavdya exhibit fatal weaknesses. If uniformity 
of experience should necessitate the assumption of 
sdnidnya and if the principle of parsimony ( laghava ) 
should lead to a sdnidnya being taken to be eternal, 
s ;rict consistency in thought would necessarily result 
in one absolute all-comprehending reality in the 
shaf e of saita being recognised and thus the Advai- 
tj c monist would find it easy to demolish the 
pluralistic realism of Nyaya. If anlya-visesas should 
be taken to be self-discriminating to avoid anavas - 
tha f why should not the self-discriminating capacity, 
ascripcd to them, be attributed to such eternal sub¬ 
stances as could not be otherwise distinguished and 
thus s<* ve the Nyaya thought from tire cumbersome 
doctrine of visesasf The Nyaya philosopher, who 
takes spwiavaya to be eternal and or.e and yet seeks 
to avoi^ inherence of colour (rupa-scmavdya) being 
absurdly jumbled together w.th the inherence of 
touch (fpar£a-S(imavaya)in air, which is a colourless 
substance, is only sw. dm wing a camel bm straining 
at a gnah w h (j n he ci uses to accept the relation of 
rejatiw identity (tddfll ni ya~bheddhhcdau) in the 
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place of inherence on the ground that bheda and 
abhcda are incompatible. 


3 ( 8 ) 

T—Non-existence is of 
three kinds :— antecedent 
non-existence, annihilative 
non-existence, absolute non¬ 
existence and mutual non¬ 
existence. 

In rendering the term abhdva , the two terms 
non-existence and negation are commonly used.. 
Of these two, the former term is nearer to the Sans¬ 
krit word a-bhdva ; and the latter term is likely to 
prove somewhat misleading, as it primarily refers to 
negative expression rather than to the negative 
category denoted by such expression. In the 
previous section, it was pointed out that abhdvatva 
could not be treated as a jati. Some Naiyayikas 
take abhdvatva to be an akhandopddhi, while others 
describe it as consisting in the negation of solid 
(existence) through the relation of inherence (sama¬ 
vdya) as well as its negation through co-inherence 
(ckdrlha-samavdya). Abhdva is defined as a thing 
which neither has samavdya nor is samavdya . 
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Things which are yet to be produced are 
referred to as non-existent prior to their produc¬ 
tion, When threads are ready and a cloth awaits 
production, it is said “Here, a cloth will come into 
being” (aira pato bhcivisyati). Such expressions 
conveying the non-existence of a product prior to 
its creation should be relied upon as evidence of 
antecedent non-existence (prdgabhava ). According 
to the Naiyayikas, every producible object (kcirya) 
is invariably preceded by its own antecedent non- 
existence (prdgabhava), which is also regarded as a 
necessary part of the causal machinery required for 
producing an effect. This forms an important 
•element in the creatipnistic theory of causation up¬ 
held by the Naiyayikas. They maintain that a ptdga- 
bliava has no beginning but comes to an end at the 
moment of the creation of its counter-correlative 
(pratiyogin )—which is the product in question; that 
its abode is invariably the intimate or material cause 
(samavayi-karana); that it is destroyed by the 
complete casual apparatus which immediately 
produces the effect in question; and that it is usually 
referred to by an expression which, though affirma¬ 
tive in iorm, conveys an implied negation—such as 
^Herethe jar will come into being'* ( aira ghato 
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bliavisyali). The Nyaya theory of creationism 
(ar'zmbha-vdda} is as inseparably bound up with the 
view that what is destroyed is annihilated completely 
-and can never arise again, as, on the other side, 
with the view that what is created is produced for 
the first time and never existed before. Every 
created bhava (positive entity) is, therefore, hemmed 
in between two kinds of non-existence, antecedent 
and annihilative ( prcigabhava and dhvamsa). 
PradJivaiiisa is thus produced; and it can never come 
to an end, since the end of dhvamsa would mean the 
regeneration of what is once annihilated—which, 
according to Naiyayikas, is impossible. Dhvamsa , 
like pragabhava, abides in the intimate or inherent 
cause of what is destroyed and it is presented in 
experiences, such as 'the jar is annihilated' and 'the 
annihilation of the jar is produced' (‘ghafo dhvastaW 
'ghat adhv arilso j at ah’). Some Naiyayikas of the 
Nuddea school, like Raghunatha-siromani, hold 
that, though it is clearly necessary to recognise 
dhvamsa on the strength of certain experiences 
common to all, it cannot be said that prdgabhdva is 
supported by any such experience and antecedent 
negation may well be explained as no more than 
-complete non-existence (atyantabhava) viewed paili- 
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cularly in association with the time preceding the 
creation of the effect in question. The earlier 
school of Nyaya, however, argues that, if the 
prior non-existence of a cloth (pata-pragabhava) 
were not recognised as a special type of non¬ 
existence, having no beginning but coming to an 
end at the moment at which the cloth comes into 
being, the absurd result that the same cloth is 
produced again and again in an endless series of 
successive moments ( patadhdrdpatti) would follow;, 
and that, if the prior non-existence of a cloth be 
recognised as a special type of non-existence 
forming one of the factors constituting the causal* 
apparatus of the cloth, no such absurd result 
would follow, one of the causes of the cloth — viz. 
its own pragabhava ceasing to exist at the first 
moment of the creation of the cloth. ‘On this spot,, 
there is no jar' (atra hhutalc ghato nasti) —expres¬ 
sions like this, and experiences corresponding to,, 
and embodied in them, refer to a certain type of 
non-existence which is not restricted to the past,, 
present or future but has reference to all time. In 


this respect, this variety of abh&va stands out in sharp 
contrast to the two varieties already mentioned— 
pragabhava and dhvamsa and is called alyafttabhava r 
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absolute r>3n-existence, its presence being entirely- 
independent of its counter-correlative ( pratiyogin) 
being produced or destroyed. Absolute non-exist¬ 
ence (atyantabhava) is eternal and the pluralistic 
universe of Nyaya is wide enough to accommodate 
innumerable such atyantdbJicivas. 

The concept of abhdva is complex and involves- 
several factors. In order to completely encompass 
an abhdva in thought, one has to think of it in 
association with five factors— viz. : counter-correla¬ 
tive ( pratiyogin ), correlated substratum , (ainiyogin), 
the determining adjunct of the former which deli¬ 
mits the scope of counter-correlativeness (praiiya- 
Jidvacchcdakadharma), the adjunct delimiting the 
scope of the substratum ness (annyogitd), and the 
relation which determines the counter-correlativeness 
of an object (pratiyogildvacchcdakasambandha ). 
Taking a specific instance of aiyant&bhdva, such as 
is embodied in the proposition—‘On this spot, there 
is no jar (atra bhUtale ghato ndsti), these live 
factors may be illustrated. What is intended to be 
denied, or that object the non-existence of which is 
referred to here, is not a particular jar but the whole 
class of jars. What is sought to be conveyed is that 
no jar is present here, not even a single jar. In this 
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case, jar, in general, is the praiiyogin ano,the sphere 
of its pratiyogitd is delimited by jarness (ghatatva) 
i.e. —it is found wherever jarness is found or in 
every jar. In other words, in this case jarness 
<(ghatatva) is said to be the pratiyogitavqccliedaka- 
dharma. A reference to the non-existence of an 
■object amounts to a denial of its existence. When one 
thinks of the existence of an object, one has to think 
of its presence in a certain place through some rela¬ 
tion. This relation which is intended to be brought 
within the scope of the denial kept in view is known 
as the relation determining the pratiyogitd (pratiyo- 
jgitdvacchedakasambandha ). In other words, it i§ 
the relation through which the counter-correlative 
is intended to be conceived of as present, in the 
particular place, if it were present there. The inten¬ 
ded relation may vary in different cases. In the 
case of the abhava referred to in the proposition 
'There is no jar in contact with this place’ (atra 
s amyogdna gliato nasti ), the relation kept in view as 
determining the presence of the object denied ( prati - 
yogiiavacchcdakasumbandha) is contact (samyoga). 
On the other hand, in the case of the abhava referred 
to in the proposition—'There is no jar inherent in this 


place (atra satnavCiycna ghato nasi/), inherence 
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((samavaya) constitutes such a relation. The former 
of these two propositions may be true where the 
non-existence of a jar is predicated as present in the 
component part of a jar ( kapala ); while, in that case 
the latter proposition would not be true. For a 
■kapala may not have any jar in contact with it; but 
a kapala must have inherent in it the jar of which 
•it is a component part. The place in which the 
non-existence of an object is said to be present is 
anuyogin and its adjunct which delimits the scope 
of the substratumness ( anuyogild) is called the 
ai 1 uyogitavacchcdakadharma. A specific reference 
to this is necessary. To say ‘there is no jar on this 
spot' is one thing; and to say‘There is no jar on 
the earth/ is altogether different. In the former case, 
this-spoi-ncss (ctadbhutalatva) is the anuyogitdvac- 
-chedakad karma; and in the latter case it is earth ness 
(bhutalatva) —a feature common to the whole of this 
world. For the reason that the cognition of abhdva 
is so complex as to comprise these live factors, it is 
placed on a par with a cognition of an object asso¬ 
ciated with an adjunct ( visistabuddhi ), the abhdva 
itself being treated as the chief object (vises\'a) 
-and the remaining factors set forth above being 
regarded as adjuncts (viscsana). In the case of pr&ga - 
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bhdvas and dhvamsas also, to know them definitely 
would be to cognise them in association with these 
five factors, the containing correlative or correlated 
substratum ( anuyogin ) of these two varieties of abhclva 
being the respective inherent cause ( samavayi-kdrana > 
and the relation determining their pratiyogitd being 
inherence ( scimavaya ). These three abhavas — 

prdgabhava, dhvamsa and atyauiabhdva —are other¬ 
wise known as samsargdbjtdva, varieties of non¬ 
existence, the pratiyogitd of which is delimited by 
some relation other than complete identity ( tdddt - 
my a). Mutual negation or different ative non¬ 
existence (anyonydbhdva = bheda) amounts to diffe¬ 
rence; and it is a variety of non-existence, the prati- 
yogitd of which is determined by identity (tdddtmya 
= aikya). *A jar is not a cloth’ (ghatah pato no) 
—in propositions like this, difference (anyonydbhdva 
— mutual non-existence) is referred to. In this case, 
the presence of a jar in a cloth, or of a cloth in a 
jar, through the relation of complete identity, is 
denied; or, for all practical purposes, the identity of 
the two objects referred to is denied. It should be 
borne in mind that tdddtmya , in the Nyaya sense, 
is absolute identity and that tdddtmya , in the Bhatta 
sense, is relative identity or difference-cum-identity. 
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This variety of abhava is eternal in the case of 
eternal objects and non-eternal in other cases. Some 
old Naiyayikas speak of a certain type of abhava 
called sdmayikabhdva, which, according to them, is 
a temporary variety of non-existence cognised, for 
instance, in the place from which a jar is removed 
for a time and to which it is re-introduced after¬ 
wards. But the general sense of the Naiyayikas is 
in favour of equating sdtnayikdbhava with everlast¬ 
ing atyantdbhdva , which may be cognised for a time 
and may not be presented in certain torms of 
thought, owing to the absence of the relation deter¬ 
mining the presence of abhava in a certain place. In 
the case of an abhava, the relation which determines 
its presence in a certain place, or its being contained 
(ddhcya) in a container ( adhikarana) is known as 
vaisistya. This is but a variety of self-linking 
relation (svarupa-sambatidJia) and consists in the 
particular container itself viewed in association with 
the particular moment at which the counter-correla¬ 
tive in question ( pratiyogiti ) is not present on that 
spot; in other words, the particular container, as 
such, constitutes the vaisistya . 

It is noteworthy here that, according to the 
Naiyayikas of the older school, total non-existence 
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is never cognised in the substratum of antecedent 
or annihilative non-existence. ( Dhvamsapragabha - 
vddhikarane alyanlabhdvo nangikriyate ). This is 
not accepted by the later Naiyayikas. Some 
Naiyayikas hold that the delimiting adjunct of 
praiiyogUa, in the case of an aiyaniabhava , may be 
an attribute which never belongs to the particular 
praliyogin. For instance, in the proposition—‘ A 
jar does not exist as determined by clothness'' 
(gJiatah patatvcna nasli)—jar is the praliyogin and 
clothness (patalva) is the praliyogitdvacchedaka- 
dharma. This type of atyanidbhdva is known as- 
vyadhikaranadharmdvacchinnapraiiyogiidkdbhdva — 
a form of non-existence whose counter-correla¬ 
tiveness is determined by a delimiting adjunct which 
is never co-existent with what is delimited by it. 
This form of non-existence is omni-present (kern- 
lanvayi) and is cc-existent even with its own prati - 
yogiu —which is not ordinarily possible. Several 
later Naiyayikas reject this view and explain cases 
hke ‘ghatah patatvcna nasti’, by taking the total 
nbn-existcnce of clothness ( patatvdtyantdbhava) to 
be referred to. Advanced students of Advaita 
would be able to see how the theory of Ton-exis¬ 
tence delimited by an incompatible adjunct * 
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turns out to be a treacherous device which Advaitins. 
could conveniently use in proving the unreality of 
the world. 

There is much divergence among the different 
schools of Indian philosophy, in this matter. A 
student of Nyaya should be able to contrast the 
Nyaya view of abhdva with the views of the Bhattas 
and Prabhakaras about abhdva. Like the Naiyayikas 
the Bhattas also hold that abhdva is a distinct 
category. The latter maintain that every reality has 
a positive side consisting of positive attributes, and 
a negative side represented by non-existence 

(abhdva). Thus abhdva is an attribute of reality_ 

a bhavadharma or vastudharma . According to the 
Bhattas, abhdva is cognised by a special instrument 
of cognition, which is called non-cognition (anupa- 
labdhi) and which consists in the non-cognition ot 
an object when all the conditions necessary for its 
cognition are present. In the Bhatta scheme of 
pramanas (instruments of valid cognition), anupa - 
labdhi is given the sixth place and it is known as the 
sasthapramdna and it is itself sometimes call edabhdva. 
The term abhdva used in the sense of anupalahdhi r 
should not be confounded with the abhdva which is 
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-the object of this pramana (prameya). The Naiyayi¬ 
kas, on the other hand, consider that abhava is 
known through one or the other, as the case may be, 
•of the pramdnas recognised by them. In fact, of the 
four pramdnas recognised by them.— viz.: praiyaksa 
(perception), antimdna (inference), upamdna (com¬ 
parison) and sabda (verbal testimony) —abhava may 
come within the scope of the lirst, second or the 
fourth, as the case may be. The Naiyayikas contend 
that non-cognition, or strictly speaking, effectual 
non-cognition ( yogydnupalabdhi ), selves as a neces¬ 
sary accessory to praiyaksa, in cognising abhava. 
In the case of a samsargdbhava, it can be perceived 
only when its praliyogin happens to be perceptible; 
while in the case of anyonydbhdva, it can be per¬ 
ceived when its anuyogin is perceptible. For in¬ 
stance, one would be able to perceive the non¬ 
existence of a jar on a certain spot, but no. the 
non-existence of air in a place; whereas, one could 
perceive the difference from ether (akdsa-bheda) 
in a jar. The Naiyayikas further explain that the 
effectuality ( yogyatd) of non-cognition (anupalabdhi) 
when it helps a pramana in cognising abhdva, con¬ 
sists in there being no cognition when all the 
conditions required for it are present. 
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The Prabhakaras refute the theories that 
v abhdva is a distinct category and that anupaldbdhi 
is a distinct pramana . They contend that the basis 
-of negative propositions is the mere container 
(kevaladhikarana). For instance, in the proposition 
“Here, on this spot, there is no jar”, the only thing 
which, in fact, is referred to is the empty floor 
( kevala-bhiitala ). If abhdva should thus be equated 
with the empty container ( kevaladhikarana), it 
might easily be argued from the opposite camp that 
this is an evasive trick of the Prabhakaras which’ 
-could be easily seen through and that the concept of 
the ‘emptiness of the container' inevitably presup¬ 
poses non-existence. The Prabhakaras, however, 
meet this difficulty by explaining that the phrase 
‘empty container’ is only a description of the form 
of the cognition underlying negative statements and 
•that abhdva, strictly speaking, is the cognition of 
the container, and of nothing else, in such circum¬ 
stances as would necessarily lead to the missing 
object ( pratiyogin ) being cognised, were it present* 
One of the greatest Prabhakaras—Salikanatha— 
describes abhdva thus, in the Prakaranapaucika:— 
“Abhdva is the cognition of that (container) alone, 
when the pratiyogin (the thing denied in negative 
7 
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statements) ought to have been perceived were it pre¬ 
sent” (drsye praiiyogini yd iadekavisaya buddhih sa 
tadabhavo vyapadi<syate). This view shows a clear 
idealistic leaning. The weak spot in this theory is 
that it fails to adequately account for the specific 
reference to pratiyogin in negative propositions, since 
it would be fatal to the Prabhakara view to connect 
the cognitions underlying them with anything other 
than the container and it has to be necessarily said 
that emptiness is not presented as an adjunct in 
such cognitions. 

In order to avoid needless complications and 
also endless regression in some cases, abhava - 


bhdva is equated by the Naiyayikas with the corres¬ 
ponding bhava (positive entity), on the ground that 
a denial of the non-existence of a thing amounts to 
an affirmation of the corresponding positive entity. 
Where one abh&va is said to be present in another 
abhava , some Naiyayikas equate the contained 
abhava with the other abhava which represents the 
containing substratum ( adhikarana ). It would be 
useful to note here that difference from a certain 
object is reciprocally co-extensive with the absolute 
negation of the differentia of that object. Difference 
from a jar (ghatubheda) is mutually co-extensive 
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with the absolute non-existence of jarness {ghata^ 
tvatyautabhava ). 

Abhava is one of the realities recognised by the 
Naiyayikas. In a sense, it might be said that it is 
the v eality of the greatest moment in the pluralistic 
universe of Nyaya. Final emancipation (mukti or 
apavarga) is the highest aim of spiritual life in Nyaya 
as well as in other systems of Indian philosophy* 
In Nyaya, mukti. consists in the annihilation of all 
evils ( duhkhas ), the term duhkha in this context 
comprising everything connected with voluntary 
activity and leading directly or indirectly to the 
cycle of death and birth ( pretyabhava ) and including 
in this manner every form of pleasure ( sukha ). In 
the language of Nyaya, mukti is dtyantikaduhkha- 
dhvamsa. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Naiyayikas are pessimists. In fact, no system of 
Indian philosophy can be said to be pessimistic; for 
pessimism, in a strict sense, affords no hope or 
solace, but every system of Indian philosophy aims 
at the attainment of what it believes to be the highest 
good and expects its adherents to find comfort in 
the stwimum bonum it offers to them. One can 
easily see why Naiyayikas attach so much importancq 
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to abliavci, having due regard to its close relation to- 
the Nyaya conception of iniikti. 

At this stage, it would be useful to consider the 
Nyaya conception of smnbaudha (relation), with 
particular reference to the Nyaya theory of difie-^ 
rence ( anyonyabhdva ). The Naiyayikas maintain 
that relation always presupposes difference and that 
difference invariably involves total exclusion of 
identity. According to this view of sambandha , it 
may be said that relation in the Nvaya system is 
wholly external , and in no case internal. Bearing 
this in mind, one cannot easily understand the 
rationale of the way in which the Nyaya realists 
bring relations under different categories — contact 
(samyoga) being brought under quality (gana), 
inherence ( sarnvaya) representing a distinct cate¬ 
gory, and self-relation ( svarupa-sambandha) being 
reducible to the form of one or the other of the 
seven categories, as the case may be. The Naiya¬ 
yikas hold that not only the simples which unite into 
complex wholes, but the complex wholes also, exist 
as independent entities and that neither the simples 
•nor the wholes, when they happen to be the relata 
of some relation, lose their independece. in Western 
philosophical literature those relations are said to be 
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to abliava , having due regard to its close relation to- 
the Nyaya conception of mukti . 

At this stage, it would be useful to consider the 
Nyaya conception of sambandha (relation), with 
particular reference to the Nyaya theory of diffe-, 
rence ( anyonyabhdva ). The Naiyayikas maintain 
that relation always presupposes difference and that 
difference invariably involves total exclusion of 
identity.. According to this view of sambandha , it 
may be said that relation in the Nyaya system is 
wholly external, and in no case internal. Bearing 
this in mind, one cannot easily understand the 
rationale of the way in which the Nyaya realists 
bring relations under different categories—contact 
(samyoga) being brought under quality ( guna), 
inherence ( samvaya) representing a distinct cate¬ 
gory, and self-relation {svarupa-sambandha) being 
reducible to the form of one or the other of the 
seven categories, as the case may be. The Naiya¬ 
yikas hold that not only the simples which unite int»o 
complex wholes, but the complex wholes also, exist 
as independent entities and that neither the simples 
<nor the wholes, when they happen to be the relata 
of some relation, lose their independeee. In Western 
philosophical literature those relations are said to fee 
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To this question, a Naiyayika would reply that noth¬ 
ing can be said to be rooted in the nature of a thing, 
in view of the fact that an attribute (dharma) is 
wholly different from a qualified thing (dhurmin), 
a composite whole ( uvayavin ) is totally different 
from its component parts (<avayava ), a jdii is totally 
.different from vyakti, and that, in all cases of rela¬ 
tion, the relata, as such are different from each other. 
Even in cases where complete identity (aikya = 
tadatmya) is recognised to serve as relation, though 
the relation amounts to a negation of difference 
(ibhedabhava), yet there would be no inconsistency 
in recognising difference between the relata as such; 
for, where a jar is conceived of as existing in a jar 
through the relation of identity, what is denied is 
the difference between a jar and itself, as determined 
by jarness (ghatatva), the difference presupposed by 
the sambandha , in that case, having reference to the 
relata as such— i.e. as determined by relatedness 
{sambandhitva ). The opponents of Nyaya realism 
point out that the conception of relation, which is 


based upon uncompromising difference incompatible 
with identity, is unsustainable, inasmuch as the 


fundamental function of every relation is to unify, 
in however small a measure it may be, and for 
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making it eternal and one and by letting it survive* 
its relata in several cases; and in the very conception 
of self-relation ( svarupa-sambaiidlia ), more especi¬ 
ally in the conception of complete identity (abhcda) 
as a variety of self-relation. These compromises are 
indeed the weak spots in the walls of the realistic 
fortress of Nyaya, at which the opponents of Nyaya, 
like the Bhattas and Advaitins, find it easy to effect 
convenient breaches. 


4 

T—Of them, earth is 
that which has smell. It is 
of two kinds—eternal and 
non-eternal. Its eternal 
variety consists of atoms. 
Its non-eternal variety con¬ 
sists of its products. Again, 
it is of three kinds—the 
three varieties being the body 
(sarira), the sense ( indriya} 
and other objects (vis ay a). 
The earthen body is the 
body that belongs to the 
beings of our class. The 
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jects made of water are 
rivers, ocean and such 


others. 


6 

T—Fire is that which 
has hot touch. It is of two 
kinds—eternal and non¬ 
eternal. Its eternal variety 
consists of atoms. Its non¬ 
eternal variety consists of its 
products. Again, it is of 
three kinds—the three varie¬ 
ties being the body, the 
sense, and other objects. 
The body made of fire is in 
the world of Sun. The sense 
made of fire is the visual 
sense by which one perceives 
colour; and that sense 
resides in the foremost part 
of the dark pupil of the eye. 
The objects made of fire are 
of four kinds, the four varie¬ 
ties being the light of the 
earth, that of the sky, that of 
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Wind-God. The sense mader 
of air is the tactus by which 
one perceives touch; anc? 
that sense is found all over 
the body. The object made* 
of air is the air that shakes- 
trees and such other things^ 
The air that moves about 
within the body is the vital 
air, which, though one iir 
itself, is called differently as- 
prana , apana —etc., accord¬ 
ing as its abodes in the body* 
differ. 


8 

T—Ether is that which' 
has sound as its quality. 
That is one, all-pervasive* 
and eternal. 

In the texts given above, the first five subs¬ 


tances are defined and classified. These definitions, 
with the required amplification, are faultless, accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of what a Naiyayika would 
consider a valid definition. In these five definitions^ 
the relation connecting the respective qualities- 
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a consideration of the atomic hypothesis of the- 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system. This hypothesis is closely 
connected with the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causa¬ 
tion and it forms the pivotal part of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika cosmogony. Though it had its origin 
mainly in the speculative thought of Nvaya meta¬ 
physics, it exercised a profound influence over many 
a doctrine of the pluralistic realism of Nyaya and it 
is in no sense less worthy of consideration than the 
corresponding atomism which, till recently, swayed 
scientific thought in the Western world, until it 
came to be replaced by the theory reducing every 
atom to a miniature solar system consisting of 
numerous small electrons gyrating round a sun in 
the centre. The course of speculative reasoning, 
which led the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaise?ika 
system to formulate the atomic hypothesis should 
receive due attention here. All visible substances- 
are composite structures consisting of component 
parts joined together and are large, i. e . have the 
size ( pariinana) called largeness ( mahattva ). Large- 
ne s (ruihativa) and smallness (anuiva) are the two 
main varieties of size recognised by the Naiyayikas 
and they vary between two extreme limits, tire highest 
and the lowest. The highest limit of mahattva is 
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are composite structures consisting of component 
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made up of parts (sdvayava). An endless assumption 
of parts would involve the defect of endless regres¬ 
sion (anavasthd), which is generally regarded in 
Indian philosophy as a fatal objection to the recog¬ 
nition of causal relation or to explanation. It would 
therefore, be necessary that the process of division 
should stop at some point and the point at which it 
stops is the last conceivable part (avayava). It would 
be most reasonable to recognise that as the last con¬ 
ceivable part, beyond which no kind of argument 
constrains us to recognise further parts. Beyond 
the parts constituting the component elements of 
ihe smallest visible motes, there is no necessity to 
recognise further parts, the reason constraining the 
recognition of parts in the smallest visible substan¬ 
ces being that the latter are visible and, likewise, 
the recognition of parts in the constituents of the 
smallest visible substances being that those constitu¬ 
ents cause a composite whole which is large (ntaha - 
darambhaka), and there being no such compelling 
reason in the case of the component parts of such 
constituents, since those parts are neither visible nor 
members of a large substance. The whole argu¬ 
ment is usually stated thus in the form of two 
syllogisms in Sanskrit:— 
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atoms (paramanus). It is now apparent why each 
component element of a truti is called a dyad 
{dvyanuka — a binary product of atoms). For 
obvious reasons the component elements of a truti 
itself cannot be less than two; and they are taken to 
be three in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. In other 
words, a truti or trasarenu is made up of three dyads 
(dvyanuka). For this reason, it is also called 
iryanuka . The reason why the number of parts in 
a truti is fixed at three requires explanation. In our 
experience, we see that the size ( parimana) of the 
parts gives rise invariably to an increased size of the 
same kind in the composite whole and that this 
increase is only an increase in degree. Our obser¬ 
vation is restricted to substances having mahattva 
(largeness). This observation leads to the genera¬ 
lisation that, if a size, should serve as the non¬ 
intimate cause (asamavdyikdrana) of another size, 
both of them, the size that causes and the size that 
is caused, belong to the same variety of size, and the 
size that is caused represents a higher type of the 
same variety, as compared with the size'that causes. 
(Parimdndndm svasajdtiyasi'otkrstaparimdndrain - 
bhakatvaniyamah) . A strict application of this rule 
to anutva would make it clear that, if the anutva 
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-hold that, in the atomic theory, there is clear justifi¬ 
cation for some restriction regarding the nature and 
number of the component parts in the case of dyads 
and triads and there is no necessity for recognising 
any such restriction in the case of composite pro** 
ducts (avayavins) beyond the stage of triads. It is 
maintained that the parts of a triad (tryanuka) are 
composite structures ( savayava ), and they cannot be 
less than three and need not be more than three and 
therefore must be three in number. The constituent 
elements of the composite products beyond the stage 
of triads may be four dyads or five dyads and so 
on, or four triads or five triads and so on, according 
to the varying circumstances in each case. 

It should also he borne in mind that atoms and 
dyads are never presented in normal perception and 
that they are capable of combining with each other. 
In the atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, 
it is assumed that the fiat o< the omnipotent God, in 
conjunction with the inevitable vestiges of the works 
done by embodied souls ( fivah ), causes concretive 
activities of various kinds in various atoms ; and as 
a result of such activities, they come into contact 
with each other and composite products in the shape 
of dyads, triads, and so on, arise. Thus creation 
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Where, however, the size of the composite product 
is regarded as resulting from the number of its com¬ 
ponent parts, one may very well stop with the mem¬ 
bers of the smallest visible substance and take these 
members to be two in number. The arguments of 
anavastlia and laghava , if pushed a bit further, 
would knock off dyads and atoms and would lead to 
the smallest visible substances themselves being 
regarded as the indivisible ultimates of composite 
matter. Further, how can atoms come together ? 
How can contact (samyogci) arise between two 
atoms? In our experience, contact (samyoga) is 
possible ordinarily between two composite substan¬ 
ces (savayava) or, in some cases, between one com¬ 
posite substance and another all-pervasive substance 
(vtbhudravya ). Contact is by its veiy nature spatially 
non-pervasive (avyCipyavftli) ; if it is present in one 
part of a thing it is missing in another part of the 
same thing ; and it can never be said to completely 
pervade its relata. Such being the case, it is hardly 
conceivable how an indivisible atom can come into 
contact with another atom. These are the more 
important defects in the atomic theory and pointed 
out by anti-creationistic philosophers like the Advai- 
tins, the Samkhyas and the MImamsakas. 
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according to the Nyaya theory is the result of the 
deliberate design of the omnipotent and omniscient 
God; while atoms in the Greek theory are wholly 
subject to chance drifts and aggregations of various 
types. Professor Keith and those who agree with 
him are at liberty to think that these divergences, 
however fundamental they may be, need not be 
taken to shut out all possibility of Greek influence. 
It must, however, be remembered that any suspicion, 
of Greek influence has to rest almost entirely on the 
slender basis of temporal proximity or synchronism 
and that even this flimsy ground is shattered by the 
evidences in the early philosophical literature of 
India in favour of the view that atomic theory might 
have gained currency in India, in some form,, 
perhaps long before the age of Kanada and Gautama. 


The first three of the five elements (bliuta )— 
earth, water and fire—are defined through their 
characteristic qualities; and the fourth element, air, 
is defined through the quality of touch in association 
with the negative adjunct of colourlessness (rupa- 
bhava). The eternal varieties are represented by the 
atoms whose nature is described above. In the 
textual sections relating to earth, water, fire and air. 
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contact with manas as causes a cognition, there 
being in it no special quality which shows ( ndbhuta - 
visesagtina), except sound ( scibcla ). The Sanskrit 
definition of a sense-organ runs thus :— li Sabdeta - 
rodbhutavisesagunanasrayaive saii jndnakdrana- 
manassaniyogasrayatvarn incLrtyatvani It may be 
noted here that perceptible qualities like colour, touch 
etc. may be present in a substance either in a condi¬ 
tion in which it shows (udbhutavastha) or in a sub- 
perceptional condition in which it does not show 
(anndbhutdvasthd). Colour in the former condition, 
for instance, is visible and actually visualised when 
all the circumstances necessary for visual perception 
are present and it is present in all visible substances; 
while, colour in a sub-perceptional condition, 
( auudbhutdvasthd), though not inherently invisible, 
is never actually visualised. The term visaya in the 
threefold classification of earth, water, fire and air 
turns to be somewhat misleading in the case of some 
people. Professor Keith, for instance, takes this 
term to mean 'an object of sense-perception' and 
accuses Annambhatta of inadvertence for having 
brought atoms under visaya . It will be seen that 
there is no inadvertence on the part of Annambhatta 
-though some of his readers may lose sight of certain 
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In the textual section dealing with fire ( tejas) r 
gold and such other valuable metals are said to 
come under the mine-born ( akaraja ) variety of fire. 
Through speculative reasoning, the Naiyayikas seek 
to maintain that gold is light. The yellow metal 
that we see and handle has some weight. Yellow 
colour belongs to earth and weightiness to earth 
and water. So, the metal which has these two 
properties—yellow colour and weightiness should be 
taken to be a variety of earth. However, the yellow 
and weighty substance that we see and handle and 
commonly regard as gold cannot all be earth; for, 
how r ever much you [may heat it, it does not complete¬ 
ly lose its fluidity (dravciiva) and any variety of 
earth, which preserves its fluidity under heat, does 
so only when it is associated with a substance which 
is not earth and has fluidity and is capable of coun¬ 
teracting the effect of heat on fluidity. This may 
be seen in certain varieties of earth, like ghee, placed 
in water. Thus the yellow substance referred to, 
though it is itself a variety of earth, should be taken 
to preserve its fluidity for the reason that it is associ¬ 
ated with some other substance which is not earth 
and has fluidity and counteracts the destruction of 
fluidity by heat. The latter substance which coun- 
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The senses of sight, taste, smell and touch are 
respectively constituted by light (tejas), water 
(jala) y earth (prthivi) and air (vayu). They are all 
large enough ( malt at) the senses of sight, taste and 
small ( caksuSy rasana and ghrana) being triads of the 
respective elements (bliiita) and the sense of touch 
(ivak) spreading all over the body. Though they 
are large enough, they fall outside the range of 
external sense-perception, for the reason that their 
qualities are sub-perceptional (anudbhuia), or to be 
more accurate, for the reason that they are not 
associated with perceptible colour ( udbhutarupa ). 

Ether ( Akasa) is inferred as the eternal and 
all-pervasive substratum in which sound inheres. 
According to the Sarhkhyas and Advaitins, it is an 
element produced and destroyed in the same way 
as other elements. In Nyaya, the sense of hearing 
is represented by ether delimited by the orifice of 
the ear. Ether is all-pervasive (vibhu) in the sense 
that it comes into contact with all the ( murta } 
movable substances of finite size (paricchuinapari- 
mdna ). An all-pervasive substance does not admit 
of any movement and is one and eternal, 
divisibility and non-eternity being incompatible 
with all-pervasiveness. The sense of hearing is 
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The senses of sight, taste, smell and touch are 
respectively constituted by light ( tejas), water 
(jala)j earth (prthivt) and air ( vayn ). They are all 
large enough (mahat) the senses of sight, taste and 
small ( caksus, rasana and ghrana) being triads of the 
respective elements ( bhiita ) and the sense of touch 
(tvak) spreading all over the body. Though they 
are large enough, they fall outside the range of 
external sense-perception, for the reason that their 
qualities are sub-perceptional ( anudbhuta ), or to be 
more accurate, for the reason that they are not 
associated with perceptible colour ( udbhuiarupa ). 

Ether ( Akdsa) is inferred as the eternal and 
all-pervasive substratum in which sound inheres. 
According to the Samkhyas and Advaitins, it is an 
element produced and destroyed in the same way 
as other elements. In Nyaya, the sense of hearing 
is represented by ether delimited by the orifice of 
the ear. Ether is all-pervasive ( vibhu) in the sense 
that it comes into contact with all the {murid) 
movable substances of finite size (paricchiunapari- 
mdna). An all-pervasive substance does not admit 
of any movement and is one and eternal, 
divisibility and non-eternity being incompatible 
with all-pervasiveness. The sense of hearing is 
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realities exactly corresponding to the elements 
constituting the subjective form of every valid 
•experience (anubhava) and that propositions and 
expressions recognised to be correct should be relied 
upon as the unmistakable indexes of the forms of 
experience which they are intended to express. 
The Naiyayikas argue that events are referred to as 
past, present or future, anterior or posterior, simul¬ 
taneous or occurring in succession, slow or quick, 
and that such references cannot be accounted for 
except by the hypothesis that there is a distinct 
substance ( dravya) known as kala (time). ‘Now 
the jar is’ ( idanlm ghatah) —such propositions are 
understood by the Naiyayikas as referring to some 
relation between the jar and the sun's motion, on 
the basis of the old-world astronomical theory 
that the sun moves on the sky without ever coming 
to rest. The Naiyayikas believe that the sun’s motion 
can be ascertained through perception as well as 
inference. The common-sense view of men connects 
the concept of now (idanlm) with the sun’s motion 
(suryaparispanda ), brought into relation with the 
thing denoted by the word collocated with id&nhu 
in expressions like *idanlm ghatah*. The sun’s 
motion is directly related only with the sun, such 
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realities exactly corresponding to the elements 
constituting the subjective form of every valid 
•experience (anubhava) and that propositions and 
expressions recognised to be correct should be relied 
upon as the unmistakable indexes of the forms of 
experience which they are intended to express. 
The Naiyayikas argue that events are referred to as 
past, present or future, anterior or posterior, simul¬ 
taneous or occurring in succession, slow or quick, 
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except by the hypothesis that there is a distinct 
substance (dravya) known as kdla (time). ‘Now 
the jar is' (idanitn ghatah) —such propositions are 
understood by the Naiyayikas as referring to some 
relation between the jar and the sun’s motion, on 
the basis of the old-world astronomical theory 
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How are we to know that this intermediate sub¬ 
stance, that bridges over the gulf between the sun and 
a jar, is one, eternal and all-pervasive and does not 
come under any of the other substances ? It is pre¬ 
sented in every experience or expression, explicitly 
or implicitly, as substratum of other objects; it is not 
perceptible, nor has it the qualities of colour, touch 
and sound; so, it must be different from the five 
bhutas; it would be reasonable to suppose that it is- 
of infinite magnitude (paramamahattva), since it is 
taken to be one and eternal for the sake of economy 
(lughava); and in view of the distinct cognitions we 
have of the past, present and future, as compared 
with the east, west, north and south, we should 
take time ( kdla ) to be different from space {dik). 
In a similar manner, space (dik) is also inferred 
by the Naiyayikas as the substratum of the 
' contact which serves as thenon-inherent (asmnqyayi) 
cause of spatuil proximity and distance {aparatva 
and paratva), referred to in statements like ‘This 
Iks farther', ‘This lies near'. Both time and space 
{kdla and dik) are imperceptible according to the 
Naiyayikas and.are all-pervading substances in. 
.which all the things in the Universe may be said 
to be present through the self-relation of time or 
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How are we to know that this intermediate sub¬ 
stance, that bridges over the gulf between the sun and 
a jar, is one, eternal and all-pervasive and does not 
come under any of the other substances ? It is pre¬ 
sented in every experience or expression, explicitly 
or implicitly, as substratum of other objects; it is not 
perceptible, nor has it the qualities of colour, touch 
and sound; so, it must be different from the five 
b hut as; it would be reasonable to suppose that it is- 
of infinite magnitude (paramamahaitva), since it is 
taken to be one and eternal for the sake of economy 
(laghava); and in view of the distinct cognitions we 
have of the past, present and future, as compared 
with the east, west, north and south, we should 
take time ( kala ) to be different from space (dik). 
In a similar manner, space (dik) is also inferred 
by the Naiyayikas as the substratum of the 
' contact which serves as the non-mherent (asaiuavdyi) 
cause of spatial proximity and distance (uparatva 
and paratva), referred to in statements like ‘This 
fits I Hi ther , ‘ 1 his lies near’. Both time and space 
(kala and dik) are imperceptible according to the 
Naiyayikas and, are all-pervading substances in. 
.which all the things in the Universe may be said 
to be present through ‘he self-relation of time or 
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according to them. The Buddhist idealists regard 
time and space as merely forms of momentary and 
fleeting consciousness ( vijnann ). The Advaitic 
monists look upon time and space as phenomenal 
appearances super-imposed upon the absolute 
Brahman, which is the only reality transcending 
them. The Samkhyas would bring both time and 
space under the elemental evolute ( bhuta) called 
akasa. Modern Naiyayikas like Raghnnatha Siro- 
mani bring time and space under God (Isvara) and 
regard them as phases of the omnipotent and omni¬ 
present Lord. In Chapter II, ahnika I, sutras 40 to 
44, of the Nyayasutrabhasya, Gautama and Vatsya- 
yana elucidate the conceptions of the present, past 
and future. Vatsyayana points out that time is pre¬ 
sented in our experience mainly through the help of 
motion and not through association with distance. 

The Bhasyakara observes under II—I—41,_ 

“N&dhvavyangyah kalah, kirn tarhi kriyavyangyah’. 
A kriya, as understood by Vatsyayana in this context, 
is not a single activity but a series of activities. The 
conception of a kriya or karma, even in its strict 
sense, is inseparably bound up with the conception 
of duration, every kriya lasting for four ksanas 
(moments) as already explained in page 20, part 111, 
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according to them. The Buddhist idealists regard 
time and space as merely forms of momentary and 
fleeting consciousness (vijnana). The Advaitic 
monists look upon time and space as phenomenal 
appearances super-imposed upon the absolute 
Brahman , which is the only reality transcending 
them. The Saihkhyas would bring both time and 
space under the elemental evolute ( bhuta) called 
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mani bring time and space under God (Isvara) and 
regard them as phases of the omnipotent and omni¬ 
present Lord. In Chapter II, ahnika I, sutras 40 to 
44, of the Nydyasutrabhasya , Gautama and Vatsya- 
yana elucidate the conceptions of the present, past 
and future. Vatsyayana points out that time is pre¬ 
sented in our experience mainly through the help of 
motion and not through association with distance. 
The Bhasyakara observes under II—I—41,— 
“N ddhvavy a ngy crh kalah, kim tar hi kriydvyangyah'\ 
A kriyd, as understood by Vatsyayana in this context, 
is not a single activity but a series of activities. The 
conception of a kriyd or karma, even in its strict 
sense, is inseparably bound up with the conception 
of duration, every kriyd lasting for four ksanas 
(moments) as already explained in page 20, part III, 
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pleasure and . such other 
(perceptible qualities of the 
soul) are directly apprehend¬ 
ed. There are innumerable 
minds (inanamsi), since they 
are specifically linked up 
with each soul and they are 
atomic and eternal. 

Atman (soul) is the substratuiti in which 
knowledge inheres. This definition is quite ade¬ 
quate to indicate that the soul is a substance 
(dravya) and to differentiate it from other substances. 
One’s own soul or self is, according to Nvaya, 
revealed in one’s inner perceptual experience arising 
through the inner sense of mind, independently of 
the external senses, u e.: —in one’s manasa-prat- 
yaksa which takes the forms —* I know,’ *I will 1 I 
feel’, 1 I wish' (‘akatn janamif ‘ahdrri yatc , 1 ah am 
sukliV , ‘aham icchdmi ’). It should be noted that, 
even in such inner experiences, it is never presented 
by itself, but it is presented only as the substratum 
of knowledge or consciousness (jndna ), volitional 
eftort ( krti—yatna ), pleasure and pain (sukha, 
duhkha) and desire ( icchd ). For this reason, the 
Naiyayikas hold that one’s own soul or self is 
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atomic and eternal. 
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when he observes that, though atman is directly 
perceived by the man as , as agent or owiicr y through 
association with the body and senses with which he 
came to be invested as a result of his own deeds, yet 
imperceptibility ( apratyaksatva) happens to be 
predicated with reference to atman , merely in view 
of the soul falling outside the range of the external 
senses. The leading exponents of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system are, however, agreed that one 
person's soul cannot be perceived by the manas of 
another person and that, even in the case of one's 
own soul, mental perception ( mdnasapratyaksa ) is 
misleading since it often lumps up atman and body 
into one jumble. For this reason, in order to prove 
the existence of soul as a distinct entity and to 
differentiate it from the body, the senses, the vital 
airs and such other things, it would he necessary to 
resort to inference. Two typical arguments 
adduced by the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas in this 
connection are worthy of consideration. From the 
movement of a chariot, one ordinarily infers the 
presence of a charioteer who drives it; even so, one 
infers an individual soul who drives a body, from its 
various activities. Knowledge and such other 
qualilies, normally perceived only by the inner sense 
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person’s soul cannot be perceived by the manas of 
another person and that, even in the case of one's 
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misleading since it often lumps up dtman and body 
into one jumble. For this reason, in order to prove 
the existence of soul as a distinct entity and to 
differentiate it from the body, the senses, the vital 
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resort to inference. Two typical arguments 
adduced by the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas in this 
connection are worthy of consideration. From the 
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(madhyamaparUliana ); for, anything which has the 
size called mahattva (largeness) and which is not 
all-pervasive (\ ibhu ), is non-eternal and therefore 
-comes to an end; but atm an cannot come to an end 
as already explained. On these grounds, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system maintains that there are innumera¬ 
ble souls and every dtman is eternal (nitya) and 
all-pervasive (vibhn). Though the soul is present 
everywhere, consiousness and other special qualities 
attributed to it are produced within the sphere 
delimited by body (sarira); and this is the reason 
why body is described as the field of atman’s 
experience-— (atmano bhogdyatanam sariram). 

According to Nyaya, at man is of two kinds— 
the individual soul (jiva) and the supreme Soul 
(paramdtman). Fourteen qualities are ascribed to 
the former— viz.: —number, size, contact, disjunc¬ 
tion, separateness, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
dislike, volitional effort, merit, demerit and reminis¬ 
cent impressions; and eight qualities are ascribed to 
the latter— viz.: number, size, contact, disjunction, 
separateness, cognition, desire, and volitional effort. 
The Naiyayikas accept the supreme authority and 
infallibility of revealed texts (sruti) and recognise, 
•on the authority of those texts, the existence of 
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the former— viz,: —number, size, contact, disjunc¬ 
tion, separateness, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
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should be Isvara . The various planets are sustained 
in their position and do not sink down or dash 
against each other ; this should be due to the 
sustaining effort (dhrti) of some conscious being, who- 
is Isvara . The intelligent being, who is originally 
responsible for the first introduction ( pada) into the 
world of certain indispensable crafts and arts like 
weaving and pot-making, cannot be a jwa and 
should be taken to be Isvara . The . infallibility of 
the Vedas depends on the unfailing validity of the 
knowledge derived from them; that knowledge is- 
always valid on account of the eternal purity of the 
source from which the Vedas originated; and that 
source is the omniscient God. The vedic texts 
consisting of sentences should have been composed 
by some intelligent author; and that author ot 
supreme intelligence is the omniscient God. The 
number 1 two ' ( dvitvasamkhyU ), belonging to two- 
atoms, is the cause of the size of dyads (dvyanuka);. 
two and the higher numbers are all products result¬ 
ing from the enumerative cognition ( apeksabuddhi) 
of the person who counts; and at the beginning of 
creation, such enumerative cognition could be- 
attributed only to the omniscient God and to none 
else. All these eight arguments are summed up by 
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pervasive, is embodied. The Prabhakaras also- 
recognise different, eternal and all-pervasive souls in 
different bodies; and the soul, however, is not the 
object of mental perception ( manasapratyaksa ), 
according to their system. Expressions like ‘ I 
cognise myself' (mam jan ami) are understood to- 
refer to diman, not ab the object (karma) of cogni¬ 
tion, but merely as coming within the scope of 
cognition. The Prabhakara school holds that in 
every cognition, three factors are invariably pre¬ 
sented— viz., the object (visaya), the soul as knower 
or the substratum of cognition ( jndia ), and the 
cognition itself ( jndna-svarupa ). The followers of 
Sri Ramanuja and certain other Vaisnavas hold that 
the individual soul (jtva) is different in different 
bodies and is atomic in size (anuparimdnd). The 
Bauddha idealists would not recognise a permanent 
soul and would reduce it to momentary conscious¬ 
ness ( ksanikavijndna ); while the Jaina realists would 
make the soul commensurate with the body. The 
Advaitic monists hold that the individual soul ( jvoa), 
which appears to vary in association with mind 
(anta^karana) and to partake of the latter’s vicissi¬ 
tudes, is in fact identical with the immutable and 
absolute reality called Brahman. 
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ness (, ksanihavijndna) ; while the Taina realists would 
make the soul commensurate with the body. The 
Advaitic monibis hold that the individual soul ( jiva), 
which appears to vary in association with mind 
(antahkarana) and to partake of the latter's vicissi¬ 
tudes, is in fact identical with the immutable and 
absolute reality called Brahman. 
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parimdnam manah). The Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
ascribes eight qualities to manas —number, 
atomic size, separateness, contact, disjunction, 
remoteness, proximity and rapidity. The Pra- 
bhakaras agree with the Naiyayikas in the view 
that manas is an eternal atomic substance, but 
would not accept the view that atman is the object 
•of mental perception (manasapratyaksa). The 
Bhattas maintain that manas is all-pervasive and is 
in eternal contact with the all-pervasive atman; that 
atman and manas , in contact with each other, func¬ 
tion only within the sphere of the body (sarira) 
with which they happen to be associated; and that 
our experience is inconclusive and cannot be said to 
be such as would rule out the possibility of several 
cognitions arising at the same time. The Advaitins 
regard antahkarana or the inner instrument of 
knowledge as a substance constituted by light 
(tejas) and maintain that it is not a sense ( indriya ) 
in the strict sense of the term and that its modifica¬ 
tions (vrtiayah) may assume a cognitive, volitional 
or emotional form according as circumstances 


vary. 

riie unswerving fidelity of the Naiyayikas to 
realism in a strict sense is mainly responsible for the 
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than any form of dead matter, except in respect of 
its fitness for a special kind of activity and of 
contact with atman ; and it is so in most of the 
other systems of Indian philosophy. It is, however,, 
where the Nyaya theorist endeavours to maintain 
the eternity of atman by making it all-pervasive 
(vibhu), that he allows himself to be tripped up by 
the Advaitic monist, who would triumphantly dr^iw 
attention to the ultimate merger which the recogni¬ 
tion of innumerable all-pervasive souls might 
inevitably result in. It is here that the Nyaya theory 


of atman stands foredoomed. 

It is suggested by some writers that neither 
Kanada nor Gautama could be said to have 
intended to give a place in their systems to the con¬ 
ception of God. But it would be difficult to believe 
that Kanada, who believed in seers and the immense 
scope and capacity of their knowledge ( arsajnana ) t . 
did not believe in the existence of the omniscient 
God. There are good reasons to believe that 
Gautama, who would ascribe the authorship of the 
Veda, to the Greatest Apia (truth-speaker), took God 
for granted and that Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra 
and others were right in suggesting that the refuta¬ 
tion of God's causality in the fourth chapter o£ 
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the saviour of the world's Saviour in the following 
verse which tradition attributes to Udayana :— 

“ Aisvaryaniadarnatto’si mdmavajndya vartase j 
“ Upasthitesu bciuddhesu madadhin~ lava 
sthiiih\\”. 

In Thy almighty power, inebriate thou art and 
thou dost not care for me. But Thy very 
existence depends upon me, when the Baud- 
dhas approach. 

13 

T—Colour is the qua¬ 
lity which is perceived only 
by the sense of vision. It is 
of seven kinds—the seven 
varieties being white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown 
and variegated. It is found 
in earth, water and light. 

Of these three, in earth, all 
the seven varieties are found. 
White colour, which is not 
brilliant, belongs to water. 
White colour, which is 
brilliant, belongs to light. 
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hot and lukewarm. It is 
found in earth, water and 
lire. Of these three, to water 
belongs the cool touch, the 
hot touch to fire, and the 
lukewarm touch to earth and 
air. 

17 

T—The four qualities 
beginning with colour are 
produced in earth through 
the application of heat and 
are not eternal. In the case 
of other substances, they 
are eternal in such of them 
as are eternal and they are 
not eternal in such of them 
as are not eternal. 

The word ‘only* in the definition of colour 
excludes the sense of touch. Thus the definition 
amounts to this :—that colour is a quality which is 
perceived in the normal way by the sense of vision 
and does not come within the range of the normal 
perception arising from the sense of touch. In this 
definition it is necessary to refer to 4 normal visual 
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the variegated: colour (ciir ar up a) as a distinct 
variety. The reason why they have clone so is to 
be found in their theory of avayavin (composite 
structure), which is ultimately attributable to their 


creationistic view of causation. In the Nyaya theory, 


a composite product {avayavin) is entirely different 
from its component parts (avayava)\ a cloth which 
is made up of threads of different colours, is seen as. 
having a variegated colour; the different colours, 
belonging to the threads cannot be said to produce 
the corresponding colours in the single composite 
whole, for the reason that colour is a pervasive- 
{vyapyavrtti) quality, unlike the non-pervasive- 
(avyapyavrtti) contact, which may be at once present 
and not present in a composite unit, and for the 
reason that one composite unit can thus have only 
one colour; were it true that the cloth of variegated ' 
colour has no colour apart from those of the com¬ 
ponent threads, the composite cloth itself would be 
devoid of any colour and would therefore become 


normally invisible, visual perception ordinarily 
depending upon the presence of colour which is not 
sub-perceptional ( anudbhuta ) but perceptible 
( udbhuta ); and on these grounds, in order to 
account for the visual perception of a variegated^ 
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'being burnt’. The Nyaya theorists, on the other 
hand, hold that composite products are left intact in 
paka and are not disintegrated and that their colour 
and such other qualities are replaced by correspond¬ 
ing qualities of different species. This theory of 
paka maintained by the Naiyayikas is known as 
pitharapdkavada or ‘the theory of composite wholes 
being burnt.’ It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, earth 
is the only substance which admits of the special 
process of burning called paka, though contact with 
lire is quite possible in the case of any other 
substance. 


18 


T—Number is the 
special cause of enumerative 
expressions, such as one, 
two and so on. It is pre¬ 
sent in all the nine subs¬ 
tances and it is represented 
by numbers beginning from 
one and ending with par dr - 
dha (one thousand crores of 
crores). Number one may be 
everlasting or non-eternal— 
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(ay am ekah , ay am ekah, ahatya , dvau ). Though 
a cognition lasts only for two moments ( ksana) 
and comes to an end in the third moment from its 
origin, apeksabuddhi lasts three moments from its 
origin and comes to an end in the fourth moment. 
Why the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
allow a longer lease of life to apeksabuddhi than to 
other varieties of cognition requires some explana¬ 
tion. Apeksabuddhi is the cause of 1 two ' ( dvitva} 
and the higher numbers. If apeksabuddhi were to 
come to an end at the third moment from its 


origin, dvitva would come to an end at the fourth 
moment of apeksabuddhi. Apeksabuddhi arises at 
a particular moment; at the next moment, dvitva 
arises, and may come into relation with an ex¬ 
ternal sense — say sight:—at that moment; the 
indeterminate perception of dvitvatva ( dvitvaiva - 
nirvikatpaka) comes into being at the third 
moment and the determinate perception of dvitva 
arises at the fourth moment; if apeksabuddhi were 
to come to an end at its third moment, dvitva 
would cease to exist at the fourth moment,, 
when it is actually seen; and to say that a thing is 
seen at the moment at which it ceases to exist is 
obviously absurd. In order to avoid this absurd 
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numbers called dviiva , arises; then follows the 
determinate perception of dviiva ; then the two 
substances having dviiva are cognised; and lastly 
such a cognition produces the corresponding im¬ 
pression (samskara) in the soul." While ckaiva is 
completely contained in a single container ( prat - 
yeka-paryapia), dviiva and the higher numbers are 
partially contained (; lyasajyavrtti ) in each of the 
containers and completely contained only in groups- 


of two and so on. 

The Nyaya conception of number—more 
especially of two and the higher numbers—as- 
qualities inhering in substance may be described by 
the opponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika realism and 
pluralism, as well as by the exponents of the 
modern school of Nyaya (navya-nyaya), as 
specimens of the warty overgrowths disfiguring the 
complexion of Nyaya realism. But shrewd critics 
who can probe into the heart of Nyaya. may be able* 
to find in it an effective check to monistic thought 
which seeks to efface completely all the numbers 
and their metaphysical implications holding 
together the component parts of the social fabric. 


19 


T—Size is the special 
cause of expressions per- 
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causes of expressions such 
as 1 this is remote/ ‘ this is 
near'. They are found in 
the four substances begin¬ 
ning with earth and in 
manas. They are of two 
kinds, those that are due to 
time and those due to space. 
In a remote substance, 
spatial remoteness is “found; 
and in a substance lying 
near, spatial proximity is 
found. In an older person, 
temporal remoteness is 
found; and in a younger 
person, temporal proximity 
is found. 

It will be seen that sections 18 to 21 and 
^section 23 in the text define number, size, contact, 
-remoteness and proximity as special causes of the 
respective expressions which refer to them. The 
term vyavahara is used in the text and is usually 
understood in the sense of 1 expression in words' 
or 1 putting into words \ ( sabdaprayoga ). One 
oannot say * this is one * (ayamekah) or 'this is 
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pervasive substance; or it is the number (samkhya) 
of the component parts, as in the case of the sizes 
of a triad - and a'dyad; or' it is loose contact 
(pracaya) of the component parts as in the case of a 
ball of cotton. The two sizes denoted by the words 
‘long’ and ‘short’ ( dlrghatva , and hrasvatva) 
may well be brought under mahaltva and anuiva 
and need not be recognised to be distinct varieties 
of size. 

The distinct position which separateness 
(prtliaktva) occupies in the list of qualities recog¬ 
nised by the Vaisesikas is dependent chiefly upon 
the view that the experience embodied in the pro¬ 
position ‘ A jar stands out separate from a cloth ’ 
(ghatah patat prthak) should be distinguished 
from the expeiience embodied in the proposition 
1 A jar is not a cloth ’ (ghatah pato . na) and that 
the former should be interpreted as an affirmative 
proposition referring to the positive entity called 
prtliaktva and the latter as a negative proposition 
referring to the negative category of reciprocal 
non-existence called anyoityabhava. Though the 
older Naiyayikas support this view, some of the 
later Naiyayikas like Raghunatha-siromani shrewdly 
see that this way of differentiating prtliaktva from- 
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a contact which does not cause sound or does not 
cause some activity of the kind described is called 
nodana (pushing). In the Nyaya system, contact is 
a typical instance of a non-pervasive object 
(avyapyavrtti). Certain things are spatially non- 
pervasive ( daisikavyapycivrtti ); for instance, contact 
with a monkey (kapisamyoga) is spatially non- 
pervasive in the sense that it may be said to be 
present and not present in the same tree at the same 
time, with reference to its top and foot. In a 
similar way, all the producible things ( janya - 
paddrtha) are temporally non-pervasive in the sense 
that they may be said to be present and not present 
in undivided time ( inahdkala ), with reference to the 
periods preceding and following their production. 
Advanced students of Advaita may realise that the 
conception of avyapyavrttiiva developed by the 
Naiyayikas is, indeed, used by them as their life-belt 
when they have to save their realism from being 
drowned in the Advaitic deluge in which everything 
other than the absolute Brahman sinks down to the 


level of mi thy d (unreal) and turns out to be relatively 
real in the sense that it co-exists with its own non¬ 
existence. 


I 

I 
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activity, comes into contact with a tree and the hand 
likewise comes into contact with the same tree as a 
result of its movement, the finger may be moved 
away from the tree and thus lose its contact with the 
tree ; in that case, one speaks of the hand also 
losing contact with the same tree; the movement of 
the finger may cause the loss of contact between the 
finger and the tree; and this movement does not 
belong to the hand and cannot, therefore, have 
anything to do with the loss of contact between the 
hand and the tree. In such instances, the loss of 
satiiyoga should be attributed to a cause other than 
movement (karma) and this cause is called vibhaga 
or disjunction. By a process of elimination, dis¬ 
junction is brought under the category called gitna. 
This argument set forth by the Vaisesikas to 
maintain that vibhaga is a distinct quality involves 
many an assumption which cannot be satisfactorily 
sustained. The later Naivayikas realise the weak 
points in this argument and bring vibhaga under 
loss of contact (samyoganasa). 

'Hie qualities mentioned above, viz. —number, 
SI * ze ? separateness, contact, disjunction, remoteness 
and proximity, and fluidity and viscidity are capable 
of being perceived by two of the external senses— 
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activity, conies into contact with a tree and the hand 
likewise comes into contact with the same tree as a 
result of its movement, the finger may be moved 
away from the tree and thus lose its contact with the 
tree ; in that case, one speaks of the hand also 
losing contact with the same tree; the movement of 
the finger may cause the loss of contact between the 
finger and the tree; and this movement does not 
belong to the hand and cannot, therefore, have 
anything to do with the loss of contact between the 
hand and the tree. In such instances, the loss of 
sahiyoga should be attributed to a cause other than 
movement {karma) and this cause is called vibhaga 
oi disjunction. By a process of elimination, dis¬ 
junction is brought under the category called guna. 
This argument set forth by the Vaisesikas to 
maintain that vibhaga is a distinct quality involves 
many an assumption which cannot be satisfactorily 
sustained. The later Naiyayikas realise the weak 


points in this argument and bring vibhaga under 
loss of contact ( samyogatiasa ). 


The qualities mentioned above, viz .— number, 
size, separateness, contact, disjunction, remoteness 
and proximity, and fluidity and viscidity are capable 
of being perceived by two of the external senses_ 
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and such other varieties of 
light. 

26 


T —Viscidity is the 
quality which causes the 
lumping up of powder etc- 
— i.e. the particles of powder 
etc., to adhere to each other. 
It belongs only to water. 

The above definitions of gnrutva, dravaiva and 
sneha have hardly any scientific T *alue and they are 
based wholly on speculation resting upon certain’ 
popular notions. It should be noted that guriiiva 
(weight), according to Nyaya theorists, is beyond 
the range of sense-perception (atlndriya). The 
Naiyayikas maintain that, though oil and such other- 
substances appear to have viscic’^y ( sneha ). it really 
belongs to water which forms p^r t of those sub¬ 
stances. 


27 


T.-—Sound is a quality 
which is oerceived by the¬ 
nar. It elongs only to 
tlie ether. \ is of two kinds- 
— **2. noise arfl alphabetic 
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which is Perceived by the 
^ar. It elongs only to 
the ether. I <sof two kinds- 
— ^z. noise ard alphabetic 
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•caused in the portion of ether representing the sense 
of hearing and is actually heard. The Naiyayikas 
explain the way rn which a sound-series is produced 
in auditory perception, by means of two illustra¬ 
tions — viz. the illustration of ‘little wave and big 
wave’ ( vlcllaranganyaya ) and the illustration of 
kcidamba buds. These two illustrations suggest 
two ways of explaining how a sound comes to be 
heard on all sides and in all the ten directions, in¬ 
cluding the intermediate points and up and down. 
A little circular wave springs up; around it a bigger 
wave arises; around it a still bigger wave and so on; 
in this way, a circular wave of sound is caused, 
.around it a bigger sound-wave and so on, until at 
last a certain sound-wave is produced in such a way 
that it reaches the senses of hearing which may be 
fit and ready to hear in all the ten directions. In 
this explanation, there is only one series consisting 
of several circular sound-waves, each coming into 
relation with all the ten directions. One kad'amba 
filament — which first shoots up, causes several 
hadamba filaments to shoot up simultaneously in 
all the parts of a hadamba flower; in the same way, 
the first sound, produced at some point, causes ten 
sounds to spring up simultaneously in all the ten. 
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•caused in the portion of ether representing the sense 
of hearing and is actually heard. The Naiyayikas 
•explain the way m which a sound-series is produced 
in auditory perception, by means of two illustra¬ 
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this explanation, there is only one series consisting 
of several circular sound-waves, each coming info 
relation with all the ten directions. One kadamba 
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kadamba filaments to shoot up simultaneously in 
all the parts of a kadamba flower; in the same way, 
the first sound, produced at some point, causes ten 
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the theory of the eternity of varnas if one remem¬ 
bers that the MImamsa theory of the eternity of the 
Vedas rests upon the eternity of varnas. The Vaiya- 
karanas hold that the transcendental substratum of 
varnas called sphota is real and permanent and that 
varnas themselves are not permanent. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system maintainsthat every varna is caused 
and the Vedas themselves were produced by God r 
the recognition of the same varna like * This g is- 
that' ( So’yam gakdrah) being interpreted as referring, 
to the permanent jCiti called gatva and not to the- 
same g sound (ga-v.yakti). 


28 


T— (a) Buddhi and'. 
Jnana are the same things 
and stand for cognition 
which is the cause of alF 
verbal expressions. It is of 
two kinds—recollection and 
experience. 


(b) Recollection is the* 
cognition which is caused 
only by reminiscent impres¬ 


sion. 
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of inference, assimilation,, 
and sentence or proposition. 

Buddhi ’ is an ambiguous term and it is used 
in various senses in Sanskrit philosophical literature. 
Sometimes it is used in the sense of antahkarana — 
the inner organ of knowledge. It is also used in the 
sense of determination (niscaya), which is an aspect 
or modification of antahkarana , according to the 
Samkhyas and Advaitins: and the connected words 
mati and manas are contrasted with buddhi in this 
sense, the word mati being used in the sense of 
imagination or imaginative cognition of something 
yet to come about (matiragarnigocara) and the 
word manas in the sense of a dubitative activity of 
antahkarana which corresponds to doubt ( viniar - 
Sdtmakam tnanah). The Naiyayikas are quite con¬ 
sistent and definite in their use of the term buddhi , 
and they always take it to be synonymous with mati r 
upalabdhi and jnaita] and they take manas to be 
equivalent to antahkarana . 

In the text, Annambhatta's definition of buddhi 
can be explained in two ways. The former part of 
the text— sarvavyavahdrahetuh —may be taken jto 
form the definition with the addition of the word 
guna (quality) and the term jndna in the text may 
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thus the definition tl sarvav^avahdrahetuh ,> is vitiated 
by the defect of avydpti (partial inapplicability or 
narrowness;. In order to remove this defect, the 
usual device of jdtighatitalaksana is resorted to 
and the scope of the definition is increased in this 
modified form — i( Knowledge or cognition has a jati 
which is not found in colour and such other 
qualities and which is co-existent with the 
causality of intercommunication through speech"'. 
This is indeed a clumsy definition. Annambhatta 
himself sees this and suggests in his Dlpika that the 
former part of the text t{ sarvavyavaharahetuh " may 
be taken to be merely explanatory and the latter 
part “ jnanam buddhih " as'the definition. In the 
Dlpika, Annambhatta says “ Jan amity a nuvyavasdy a- 
gamy am jndnaivamcva laksanam—Hi bliavah” 
Thus according to him, Jndnatva (cognitionness), 
which is the generic attribute (jdti) characterising all 
cognitions, is the distinctive feature ( asddhdrana - 
dharma) of cognition. He also suggests that the 
jati, called jndnatva, is arrived at througn the uni¬ 
form experience of a cognition which invariably 
assumes a form like this— 1 1 cognise a jar ' (ghatam 
/iham jdndmi), or ' I cognise a cloth ' (< paiam 
aham jdndmi). In such cases, the speaker is aware 
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word buddhi being that which first springs up- 
( v / budh = A/udbudh = to spring up) and that of the 
word mahat being that which grows out of, and 
into, something else (\'inah = to grow or evolve)-. 
This principle called buddhi is the first evolute 
evolved out of the primordial matter, called 
nmlaprakrti, and is, in itself, but a form of dead 
matter. However, through proximity to the self- 
luminous consciousness (cit), called pnrusa , the 
material evolute, buddhi , • comes to be enlivened,, 
as it were, by consciousness ( caitcinya) and under¬ 
goes various transformations, of which one of the 
most important is called adhyavasaya (determinative 
cognition)* Adhyavasaya , in the Sarhkhya scnse r 
usually takes the form “ This should be done by 
me" ( idaiu karlavyam may5). The Sarhkhyas 
describe buddhi , in its adhyavasaya phase, as con¬ 
sisting of three constituent factors (arhsatrayavati 
buddhih). These three factors are the egoic element 
(madamsah), the element of voluntary decision- 
(kartavyarniti vyapfr&thsqh), and tbe objective ele¬ 
ment of 1 this ' (idamdtir^ah). The egoic element or 
madanisa , in the Sarhkhya terminology, is said to 
represent what is calltd purusopardga, which is an 
unreal element consisting in the reflection of theab- 
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<Jim. In this, illustration, the dimness caused on the 
surface of.the mirror is real and the fancied relation 
between this dimness and the face itself that is 


reflected in the mirror is unreal.. Similarly.,, jnana 
which is the cognitive modification of the first 
eyolute (buddhi), is a real factor ; and it comes to 
have a false relation with purusa through his 
reflection in ; buddhi , in the same way as the 
dimness of the mirror comes to have a false 
relation with the real face through its reflec¬ 
tion. This false relation is called upalabdhi 
(apprehension). It will be seen that, in the Samkhya N 
theory, jnana is entirely material in its nature and 
origin and becomes apparently Spiritualised to some 
extent when it comes to have a false relation with 
purusa ; and this false relation with the spirit is 
called upalabdhi and is presented in experiences like 
4 I apprehend ' (, abarn upalablic ). The Naiyayikas 
contend that the substratum of voluntary decision 
(krti) ought to be regarded as the substratum also of 
knowledge or cognition ( jnana) which there is 
hardly adequate reason to distinguish from conscious¬ 
ness (caitanya) or apprehension (upalabdhi). This 
contention is embodied in Gautama's su tra u buddhi - 
rupalabdhirjnanamilyanarthCintaram " ; and stu- 
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such centaurian and monstrous complexes. Thus, 
in the Nyaya thoery, it has become necessary to 
bring recognition under perceptual experience of a 
special type and to exclude it from the scope of the 
definition of recollection (smrti). The Nyaya theory 
of smrti is that certain kinds of cognition, which are 
different from indifference ( upeksa ), invariably leave 
reminiscent impressions (bhdvanarupasamskdra) in 
dtman and that these impressions are kindled up 
under certain conditions and cause recollection. 
Every group of reminiscent impressions causing a re¬ 
collection comes to an end immediately after its effect 
is produced. But this would not mean that after once 
recollecting something, it would no longer be possi¬ 
ble to recall it again to memory; for, every recollec¬ 
tion would, in its turn, cause a reminiscent impres¬ 
sion. Thus, according to the older Nyaya theory, 
every recollection, even when it relates to the same 
object, is caused by a different set of reminiscent imp¬ 
ressions. Later Naiyayikas and Advaitins, on the other 
hand, hold that the recollections of the same object are 
all produced by the same set of reminiscent impres¬ 
sions, which merely acquire enhanced intensity 
through every recollection. Cognitions which admit 
of being repioduced in memory through reminiscent 
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Auubhava is divided in Nyaya literature into* 
real (yathdrtha) and unreal (ayathartha). The 
first variety is also called prama and the second 
variety is also called blirama . The etymology of 
the term prama draws attention to the fact that the 
experience denoted by that term is sound ox valid, 
as the prefix pra indicates. The etymology of the 
termbhrama draws attention to the fact that the 
thinker’s mind goes astray in every case of erroneous- 
experience. The term yathdrtha means exactly 
corresponding to the object ; and the definition of 
valid experience, that it cognises an attribute as- 
belonging to an object which really has it, is directly 
based on the meaning of the term yathdrtha ; and 
likewise, the definition of erroneous experience, that 
it cognises an attribute as belonging to an object 
which, in fact, does not have it, is based on the 
meaning of thfe term ayathartha . To cognise a 
piece of silver lying before one as a piece of silver 
( purovartlni rajate < idam rajatam ’ Hi pratitih) is. 
valid experience ; and to cognise a shell, or mother 
of pearl, or nacre as it is called, as a piece of silver 
(suktau * idam rajatam iti pratitih) is erroneous, 
experience. 
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of visayatd known as visayita (subjectness). Visayita 
is also a-kind of self-linking relation and is merely a 
phase of the visayin which cognises. The Naiyayikas 
hold that, while several realities may exist indepen¬ 
dently of cognition, the latter never exists indepen¬ 
dently of, and as dissociated from, the objects that 
are cognised ; and this is regarded by the Nyaya 
theorists as a state of things fatal to idealism. They 
forget, however, that their realism ultimately rests 
upon experience and what is relied upon as the 
only guarantee of the objective reality of the 
•external world is the content or form which is in¬ 
volved in experience, and which idealism or 
subjectivism can easily merge in cognition. 

The Nyaya relation of visayavisayibhdva 
involves two correlated parts known as visayatd 
(objectness) and visayita (subjectness) and the corre¬ 
lation of these; two parts is denoted by the word mVtt- 
pita. The objective content of a determinate cogni¬ 
tion or judgment is constituted by three parts viz .— 
the principal or leading concept called visesya (sub¬ 
stantive), one or more subordinate concepts called 
-visesana or prakara (adjunct), and a relation 
*(samsarga) connecting the visesana and vifesya, 
These three parts form the complex object (visaya) 
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(qualityness), but under the specific aspect of 
raktatva (red-colourness); arid samavaya (inher¬ 
ence) is presented as samsarga, not under the aspect 
of sambandhatva (relationness), but under the 
specific aspect of smnavayaiva (inherenceness). The 
required specifications in these cases are made by 
referring to patatva , raktatva and samavdyatva as 
the delimiting adjuncts (avaccheclaka) respectively of 
the viscsyata in the cloth, the prakarata in the red- 
colour and th tsamsargdia in inherence. Thus by 
a clever use of the terms avacchedaka (delimiting)^ 
avacchcdya or avacchinna (delimited), and nirupaka 
or nirupita (correlating or correlated), in the 
instance taken for illustration, viz :— the judgment 
«raktah patah' (the cloth is red), the objective con¬ 
tent may be described in the following way, with 
a considerable measure of quantitative precision:— 
“ It is a cognition whose visayitd (subjectness) is 
correlated to the viscsyata (substantiveness) delimited 
by cloth ness (patatva), the viscsyata in its turn being, 
correlated to the prakarata (adjunctness) delimited 
by red-colourness (rakta-rupaiva) t and the san sar- 
gatd (relationness) correlated to the said prakarata 
and viscsyata being delimited by inherenceness 
(samavdyatva). The Sanskrit expression which 
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silver (sukti and rajata) may both be present in a 
certain place; a group-cognition, which at once 
mistakes nacre for silver and silver for nacre, may 
arise; it is a samuhdlambanabhrama which takes- 
the form.—“ These are silver and nacre'’ (hue 
rajatasukti); the definition of prania as given in 
the text would be applicable to this case of bhrama r 
for the reason that silverness ( rajatatva) and 
nacreness (suktitva) are presented as attributes 
(prakdra) and the two things, nacre and silver, which 
really have the two attributes mentioned, are 
presented as leading concepts ( viiesya ). There is 
nothing in the definition of prama , as given in the 
text, which would exclude such cases of samuhd- 
lambanabhrama . To exclude such cases, it is 
necessary to point out that the adjunctness (praka- 
rata) of the attribute presented in a valid cognition 
is correlated with the substantiveness (visc§yata) of 
the thing really having that attribute. In the 
erroneous group-cognition ( samUh&lambana ) above 
referred to, the substantiveness of nacre is not 
rightly correlated with the adjunctness of nacreness 
but wrongly correlated with the adjunctness of 
silverness; and similarly the adjunctness of 
nacreness and the substantiveness of silverness are 
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the thing really having that attribute. In the 
erroneous group-cognition ( samuMlambana) above 


referred to, the substantiveness of nacre is not 
rightly correlated with the adjunctness of nacreness 
but wrongly correlated with the adjunctness of 
silverness; and similarly the adjunctness of 
nacreness and the substantiveness of silverness are 
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•(visesyatd ) of the former is presented as correlated 
with the adjunctness (prakaraid) of the latter. This 
definition would be applicable to cases of erroneous 
cognition like 'this is silver’ ( idam rajaiam), 
where nacre is mistaken for silver; and it also 
•excludes cases of valid group-cognition (sainuha- 
lambanapramd) like * these are silver and nacre’ 
(hue ra ; ' •kti) y where both silver and nacre are 
seen as s L 1 not confounded with each other. 

In this connection, it is desirable to say a few 
words about the way in which the Nyaya theorist 
solves the problem of knowledge and the connected 
questions of truth and error. The realism of Nyaya, 
which recognises complete difference (blieda) 
between the obect (visaya) and subject ( visayin ) or 
between the known object (jncya) and the cognising 
knowledge ( jnaita ) has inevitably to face the 
problem of truth and error and to suggest some 
solution which may be consistent with the Nyaya 
theory. If the jneya should be wholly different 
from jnana, how is the gulf between those two real 
factors to be bridged over, seeing that they are 
fundamentally different ? How is knowledge 
possible at all ? Knowledge is a real factor and its 
object is also a real factor existing independently of 
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of objective reality, while there is real difficulty in 
accounting for the difference between truth and 
error, or valid cognition and erroneous cognition,, 
consistent by with the realistic standpoint of Nyaya 
metaphysics, not to speak of the difficulties involved 
in the Nyaya theory of external relation. In a 
valid cognition like ' this is siiver ' (idam raj at am), 
where silver is seen correctly as silver, the Naiya- 
yika contends that its objective content exactly 
corresponds to the external realities represented by 
the attribute 'silverness', the thing possessing that 
attribute viz., silver, and their relation of inherence 
(sawavaya). It should be remembered here that 
according to Nyaya epistemology, the objective con¬ 
tent of a cognition is not. ccnlained in cognition but 
exists outside it and it is called 1 content' only in the 
sense that the relation of object and.subject (visaya 
and visaym) connects it.with jnana. In a valid cogni¬ 
tion, the exact correspondence between jnana and 
jneya , as already explained, consists in the correct 
correlation of the phases of visayavisayibliava r 
* viz., adjunctness ( prakdrata ), substantiveness (z rise- 
syatd) and relationness (samsargatd). In an errone¬ 
ous cognition like ' this is silver' (idam rajatam) y 
where nacre (tukii— mother of pearl) is mistaken for 
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ed either through some defect in sight or in the 
particular situation in which the visual perception 
arises. The visual perception of nacre as 1 this ' 

(idam ) arises in the ordinaly.way, through laukika- 
sannikarsa or through the normal sense-relation of j 
contact between the sense and the object seen. The 


real silverness ( rajatatva ), which belongs to the 
real silver existing elsewhere, is presented in this 
visual perception as the attribute of nacre seep as 
Hdam' in a general form; neither the real fajata \. 
nor the real rajaiaiva could be said to be connect¬ 
ed with the sense of sight through normal sense- 
relation (laukikasaunikarsa) ; and without sanni - 
karsa (sense-relation) being established between the 
sense-organ concerned and the object to be perceiv¬ 
ed, perception cannot arise. So, the Naiyayikas 
hold that the real silver and silverness come to be 
connected with the sense of sight through an extra- 
normal type of sense-relation ( alaukikasannikarsa) 
&hich is called jndnalaksanapratydsatU (sense- 
relation represented by cognition). The details re¬ 
fating to the different kinds of extra-normal sense- 
relation causing extra-normal perception will be 
fully explained under section 30, infra. In the 
present instance of erroneous cognition, features like . 
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Students of Nyaya epistemology cannot ade¬ 
quately estimate the philosophical value of the 
tNyaya theory of anyathakhyati without comparing 
<it to some extent with the theories of bhrama ( khyd - 
tivdda) propounded by the other schools of Indian 
.philosophy. There are five theories of bhrama ; 

the theory of self-apprehension (atm akhydti ), 
the theory of non-being's apprehension (asaikhydti), 
the theory of non-apprehension (akhydti ), the theory 
of misapprehension (anyathakhyati ), and the theory 
iof indefinable s apprehension ( anirvacatiiyakhydti ). 
. The \ ogacara school of Buddhism, otherwise 
known as the Vijfranavada school, explains errone¬ 
ous cognition as consisting in the 'self', which is 
identical with consciousness, externalising itself in 
the form of objects like silver; aV determinate cog¬ 
nitions of objects, according to the Yogacara 
< subjectivists, are erroneous; this theory of bhrama 
is called dtmakhydlivdda (theory of self-apprehension). 
The Nihilistic school of Buddhists, otherwise known 
as the Madhyamaka school, explains bhrama as con¬ 
sisting in the cognition of a non-being (asal); in the 
case of the erroneous cognition ‘this is silver’ which 
arises where there is no silver, the object of the 
cognition is a non-being (asat); on the strength of 
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the yellow colour of the bilious matter which causes- 
jaundice ( pittadravyapiiima ), the relation of the 
yellow colour to the bilious substance being missed. 
Thus in all cases of bhrama , two distinct cognitions- 
—either a perception and a recollection or two 
perceptions—arise; their distinction is missed; and’ 
the difference between objects comes to be missed 
for the time being; as a result of such non-discrimi¬ 
nation, volitional decision ( pravrtti or yatna) lead¬ 
ing to voluntary activity arises; a voluntary activity 
with a view to seizing the object of bhrama , such as 
silver,follows; the knower in such cases, acting on his- 
knowledge, realises through his experience that his 
activity has become futile, as he finds only nacre on 
the particular spot and no silver at all; and in those 
cases, in view of the fact that the volitional decision- 
(pravrtti ) of the knower concerned leads to a futile 
activity, the cognitive antecedent of such a futile 
pravrtti is technically called bhrama. It will be 
seen that, while the Prabhakaras are prepared to give 
a place to the term bhrama in their vocabulary, they 
maintain that all experiences are valid ( anubhutih 
pr'atna) and that the so-called cases of bhrama are 
only undiscriminated iumbles of cognitions whose 
objects also happen to be undiscriminated for the 
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-“There was no silver at all here in the past; it is not 
here now; and it will never be here in the futuie 
(natra rajatam dslt , asti y bhavisyati), and it totally 
denies the existence of silver within the sphere of 
nacre in the past, the present and the future. The 
Vedantins of the Visistadvaita school adopt the 
Prabhakara theory of akhydti with certain modifica¬ 
tions and their version of akhydti is known as ‘non - 
apprehension cum apprehension of reality (akhydti - 
samvalita-satkhyaii). Sri Ramanuja and his follow¬ 
ers hold that the object of bhrama is always real and 
there is strictly speaking no invalid cognition at all. 
In the perception of nacre as silver, it is the silver 
which is included among the component parts of 
nacre that is seen. They assume that substances 
which are similar must have some component parts 
in common, that silver is made up of parts of nacre 
and parts of silver and is called silver because the 
constituent parts represented by silver predominate; 
that in the constitution of nacre, likewise, the predo¬ 
minating part js represented by nacre and there is a 
small portion of silver; and that this small portion 
of silver it is, that happens to be seen when nacre is 
-seen as silver. Thus according to the school of Sri 
Ramanuja, a person who errs in cognition really 
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while adopting the theory of any athdkhydtl , find*, 
it necessary to accommodate themselves to the- 
asatkhyati theory, in holding that the samsarga 
element in the apprehension of nacre as silver and in. 
such other cases is a non-being ( asat ). The 
Prabhakara realist sees the danger of compromise 
with the asatkhyati on the one side, and on the other 
side, sees how the Nyaya theory that one reality is- 
presented as another reality ( sadantaram sadauia- 
ralmana grhyale) would inevitably reduce itself to a 
variety of asatkhyati for the obvious reason that one 
reality never exists (is asat) in the form of another 
reality. In order to avoid these difficulties the 
Prabhakara realist adopts the extreme theory 
of akhydti. Though this is the only theory which 
could be said to be perfectly consistent with 
realism, it is not adequate to account for the 
volitional decision (pravrtti) and the further activity 
that follows a bhrama. As Vacaspatimisra points- 
out in his Tatparyatikd and Bhdmaix , (in the akhydti - 
; dda) one could find as much justification in non¬ 
identification {< fbheddgraha ), for the two cognitions 
in cases of bhrama appearing as two cognitive units- 
and consequently for the two objects in such cases 
appearing as different, as in non-discrimination. 
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mind and by the similarity between the object seen 
as ‘this’, and silver, undergoes transformation, with, 
the result that silver comes into being also with the 
cognition of silver, which is but a cognitive modifi¬ 
cation of nescience (suktyavacchiiinacaitanyddhi- 
Sthitavidya rajatariipena rajatakdravrttirupena ca 
parinamate); silver which thus comes into being 
has relative reality; it is said to be auirvacaniya in 
the sense that it dees not admit of being definitely 
described as sat (being), or asat (non-being) or both; 
and it is also said to be praiibhdsika in the sense that 
it is coterminous with its presentation in cognition. 
It will thus be seen that the Advaitin's theory 
of bhrama regards it as a cognitive complex con¬ 
sisting of two cognitive factors, one of them being 
a vrtti of antakkarana and the other being a vrtti 
of avidya « According to this theory, the object 
of a bhrama is real in a relative sense and comes 
into being along with the bhrama and lasts as 
long as the bhrama lasts; and there is no need for 
accommodation to asatkhydti orfor any complication 
in the form of extra-normal (alaukika) sense-relation. 
That the Advaitins have no particular animus 
against the advocates of anyathdkhyativdda is 
evident from the way in which they are readily 
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-validity and invalidity of a cognition, or truth and 
•error, or prdmanya and api ainanya have to be 
•accounted for and ascertained. The Naiyavikas 
hold that validity and invalidity of cognitions are 
made out through extrinsic considerations and are 
brought about by extrinsic circumstances. In other 
words, according to the Naiyayikas, validity and 
invalidity cannot be said to be intrinsically made 
out ( svaiograhya) or intrinsically brought about 
(svatojanya). Intrinsicality (svalastva) in respect 
of the knowledge of reality consists in reality 
being made out by every means by which the cogni¬ 
tion having it is ascertained but not ascertained to 
be invalid. This definition of svatograhyatva is 
expressed thus in the technical language of Nyaya:— 
u pramanyasya jnaptau svatastvam tadaprdman- 

yagrCihakayavajjnanagrdhakasdmagrigrahyaivaui .” 

Whenever a person knows that he cognises and does 
not know for the moment that he errs, he also 
knows that he validly cognises:—this is the conten¬ 
tion of the advocates of svatograhyatva or the 
theory that validity is intrinsically made out. Thus, 
if a person could become aware of the existence of 
a cognition in him in a hundred ways without 
becoming aware that that cognition is erroneous 
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The process of inference through which one's mind 
may pass in such cases is usually put in this form:: 
“This cognition is valid, because it leads to a fruit¬ 
ful effort; any cognition that leads to a fruitful 
effort is valid, as another valid cognition already 
realised to be such inexperience, (idam jndnam 
premia ; saphalapravrUijanakatvat) ycidyat saphala - 
pravrttijanakam tat jndnam premia ; yathd prcnndn - 
iaram). It should be borne in mind, in this connec¬ 
tion, that causing fruitful effort is, according to- 
Nyaya, the ground of inferring validity, while 
validity itself consists in the cognition in question* 
cognising a thing as possessing an attribute which it 
really has. In that the Naiyayikas make the ascer¬ 
tainment of the truth of a cognition dependent upon 
its agreement with its expected workings or, in other 
words, with the consequences which are expected to 
arise from it in the experience of the active subject, 
their view would appear to be closely similar to 
that of the modern pragmatist. However, they do 
not lose sight of the fact that pragmatism 
is only a melhod of ascertaining truth, that this 
method itself presupposes truth whose nature has to 
be explained independently of agreement with 
practical workings and that, if the truth presupposed 
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employed by the Naiyayikas. In respect of the 
question how validity and invalidity are brought 
about, the Nyaya theory is that they are brought 
about by certain extrinsic circumstances which, for 
the sake of convenience, are called gunas (good 
features) and dosas (defects); in other words the 
Nyaya theorists maintain paratastva (extrinsicality) 
in respect of the ufpalfi (production) of validity and 
invalidity of a cognition as well as in respect of 
their jnapti (knowledge). For instance the validity 
of a perception is secured by the good feature (gnna) 
consisting in the adequacy of the contact between the 
sense-organ concerned and its object; and its invali¬ 
dity is the result of defects such as distance and 
borne disease affecting the sense-organ. 

It would be interesting to contrast the Nyaya 
theory of truth and error with the epistemological 
theories put forward by other schools of Indian 
philosophy about truth and error. The Samkhyas 
maintain that both validity and invalidity are intrin¬ 
sically made out in the sense that it is by virtue of the 
reflection or proximity of the same cit (self-luminious 
consciousness), that the existence of a cognitive 
tr//* and its validity or invalidity are illuminated. 

Prabhfikaras make no difference between vyavasdya 
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tion ( anuvyavasaya ), but maintains, unlike a Naiya- 
yika, that the validity of vyavasaya is also presented 
in the same anuvyavcisdyci. It will thus be seen that 
Murarimisra is an .advocate of the theory of the 
intrinsicality of validity (pramStvam svato grhyate). 
The Bauddhas, on the other hand, hold that all 
determinate knowledge ( saviktilpaka ), in so far as 
one is conscious of it, is erroneous (aprama) and its 
apramatva is intrinsically made out; while, through 
inference, the validity ( pramatva) of indeterminate 
cognition f nirvikalpaka ) is extrinsically made out. 
The Buddhists thus advocate the theory of 
extrinsicality ( paratastvapaksa) in regard to validity 
and intrinsicality (svntasivapaksa) in regard to in¬ 
validity. According to the Advaitins, the validity 
of a cognition is intrinsically made out in the sense 
that the witnessing inner spirit (s&ksicaitanya), which 
illuminates the valid cognitive vrlti, also illuminates 
its validity (pramatva) ; and the invalidity (apramatva) 
of a cognitive vrlti is inferred extrinsically, through 
the resultant effort becoming futile. In order to 
evaluate adequately the different theories of praind- 
Iva and apramatva set forth here, it is necessary to 
note that the Naiyayikas would answer in the affir¬ 
mative, the question —‘ Is error possible in realism?’ 
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re-exhibited through a reminiscent impression, the 
former of these two features being stressed in parti¬ 
cular; and this way of looking at pramatva would 
be quite in accord with the view that apramatvci is* 
made out extrinsically and pramatva intrinsically. 
It may also be noted, with advantage, that, in the- 
Nyaya theory, amivyavasdya (the subject-cent red 
after-cognition) is regarded as self-luminous ( svapra - 
kdsa) in the sense that it reveals itself along with, 
the vyavasdya (the object-centred cognition in which 
the knower and knowledge are not presented); and 
that, in this respect, the Nyava realist seekfc to com¬ 
bine in a way his objectivism with an aspect of sub¬ 
jectivistic thought which is not incompatible with 
his realism. In this kind of compromise, a danger 
is lurking, as students of Advaita may easily see, and 
this danger consists in the manner in which the 
Nyaya view lends itself to anuvyavasaya being 
treated as a fragmentary appearance of the absolute 
reality represented by the absolute, self-luminous¬ 
consciousness called at. 

An intelligent attempt to review synthetically 
all the theories of bhrama known to Indian philoso¬ 
phy will bring to light the fact that, in some 
manner or other, a negative element is involved 
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asatkhyati; for, it should be remembered that negativ¬ 
ity is only the other side of relativity and an aspect 
of reality . If one might be permitted here to indulge 
for a while in epigrammatising, one might well say 
that yes (sat) and no (asat) are the fulcra of all episte¬ 
mology as they are of all metaphysics; that yes and no 
are but phases of the same reality; that all appear¬ 
ances are the offspring of a cross between yes and no; 
that it will be evident through the gemination of yes 
and no , that yes is no and no is yes; and that error 
{bhranta) is the antechamber of truth (pramd). 

In subsections (f) and (g) of section 28 of the 
text, valid experience (pramd) and its instrument are 
each divided into four kinds. The term pramdna 
is used in this section in the sense of the efficient 
-special cause or instrument (katana) of valid ex¬ 
perience. The word pramdna is sometimes used in 
the sense of valid experience (pramd), as for instance 
in the proposition Hdam rajatam iti jndnam pramd’ 
-{this is silver—this is valid experience). In the 
word pramdna , the suffix ana denotes an instrument 
in the former case; and in the latter case, it denotes 
bJiava (the meaning of the root itself). The Indian 
materialists, called Carvakas, recognise only one 
pramdna vie., perception; the Bauddhas and the 
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upamana (comparison or assimilation) and sabda 
(verbal testimony) under inference will be considered 
under appropriate heads in chapters II, 111 and IV, 
infra. The Naiyayikas would bring presumptive testi¬ 
mony ( arthapatti ) under anumana (inference), and in 
some cases, under sabda (verbal testimony). A refer¬ 
ence to pages 57 to 60 supra would show how the 
Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras discard anupalabdhi 
(non-cognition) as a distinct pratnSna and how the 
former reduce it to the level of a necessary accessory 
to pratyaksa, in perceiving non-existence (abhava). 
From chapter 111 it will be seen that the Nyaya view 
of upamana is different in several respects from the 
Mimarhsaka’s view of that pramana. 

It would be useful to consider here how the 
chief champions of artliapatti, the Bhattas and Pra¬ 
bhakaras, maintain that it is a distinct pramana and 
should not be brought under anumana or sabda and 
on what grounds the Naiyayikas refuse to recognise 
it as a distinct pramana. According to the Bhattas, 
a knowledge of some fact which is unaccountable 
otherwise than by presumptively granting another 
fact js the instrument in the case of arth&pcdti and the 
knowledge presumptively arrived at of the explana¬ 
tory fact is the resultant cognition ( upapadyajna- 
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nain karanam, upapddakajnanam pkalam). For 
instance, Devadatta is alive and not present in his 
house; this fact has to be accounted for (upapddya), 
and cannot be accounted for otherwise than by 
presumptively granting that he must be present in 
some place outside his house ( baliissadbliavakalpa - 
nmn viiia tiopapadyate ). In the Bhatta view, the 
etymology of the word arthdpatti should be ex¬ 
plained in two ways according as the word is taken in 
the sense of the instrumental cognition (karambhiita- 
jncina) or resultant cognition ( phatibhutajndna ). In 
the former case, the word is to be explained as denot¬ 
ing the knowledge of the fact which has to be accoun¬ 
ted for and is otherwise unaccountable—the know¬ 
ledge through which the needed explanatory fact is 
presumptively arrived at ( arthasya npapddakasya 
halpand yasydh anyathdnupapannasya upapddyasya 
pratitch sd). In the latter case, the word denotes the 
presumptive knowledge of the required explanatory 
circumstance ( arthasya npapddakasya halpand ). The 
Bhattas define arthdpatti to be a pramdna which 
consists in such a conflict between two valid cogni¬ 
tions, of which one takes a general form and the 
other t ikes a specific form of a conflicting character, 
as necessarily leads to the presumptive knowledge of 
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a fact which removes the conflict. One o'f the stock 
examples given by them may be set forth thus:—It 
is known for certain that Caitra is alive; he must be 
present in some particular place; he is not present 
in his house; so, he is 'presumably present elsewhere. 
That Caitra is alive and present in some particular 
place is an established fact which is presented in the 
valid cognition taking a general form (sadharayci- 
pramana). That he is not present in his house is 
also an established fact which is presented in the 
valid cognition taking a specific form (asadharaya- 
pramdna). The conflict between these two pr a ; lia¬ 
nas is not of the nature of the irreconcilable conflict 
which one notices between two contradictories; but 
it is of the nature of the conflict between a general 
affirmation and specific exclusion or between a 
general rule and an exeption (s&manya and viscsa ). 
The Naiyayikas contend that, in such cases, there is 
no real conflict at all since both the general affirma¬ 
tion and the specific exclusion may be true. The 
Bhattas point out in reply that conflict need not always 
be thoroughgoing as in the case of two contradic¬ 
tories, and that partial conflict is quite conceivable. 
In instances like the one cited above, there is real 
conflict, though of a partial nature and there is a stage 
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in the process of thought, at which the validity of 
the general affirmation is about to be completely 
imperilled. Caitra is alive and must be present some¬ 
where; he is not present in his house; between this 
stage in thought and the final stage of presuming 
Caitra's presence outside his house, the truth of the 
pre-established fact cf his being alive stands impe¬ 
rilled; thus, just at this intervening stage, there is the 
possibility of the knowledge that Caitra is alive being 
falsified; and the knower’s conviction that this know¬ 
ledge is true induces him to presume that Caitra is 
present outside his house and to prevent the possibi¬ 
lity of falsification frcm becoming actualised. The 
Bhattas maintain in this manner that arthapatti, as 
an instrument of valid cognition, is represented by a 
kind of conflict between a sadh&ranapramana and 
asddhdranapramana (a valid cognition in the form of 
a general affirmation and a valid cognition in the 
form of a specific denial or exclusion), and that the 
resultant pratnd arising from a consciousness of such 
a conflict is a presumptive type of knowledge. If the 
essential element in arihapatti is that a certain fact 
like Caitra's being alive and not being present in 
his house is unaccountable without presuming 
another fact like Caitra’s being outside his house, 
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could not arthapatti be reduced to inference based 
•on negative concomitance ( vyatirekyanumana )? This 
is what the Naiyayikas ask. To get over this diffi¬ 
culty and to prevent arthapatti being reduced to 
anumdna , the Prabhakaras urge that, in the example 
above referred to, it is not the possible falsification 
of the knowledge of Caitra being alive that consti¬ 
tutes the pramdna called arthapatti ; but it is the 
doubt regarding Caitra being alive ( jivanasarhSaya ), 
which arises from the conflict indicated above, that 
serves as the means of the resultant cognition which 
consists in the presumptive knowledge of Cait**a 
being outside his house ( bahissativakalpana ). While 
the strong point in the Prabhfikara view of artha¬ 
patti is that by treating doubt as the means of 
presumption, the pramdna in question is redeemed 
from the grip of anumdna , the weak spot in that 
view is that it exalts doubt to the rank of a 
pramdna ; but the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
all experience is valid, would be quite willing to 
take this criticism as a compliment. The Bhattas 
meet the difficulty raised by the Naiyayikas, by 
pointing out that the fundamental element in the 
mental process involved in arlhdpatli is presumption 
through negative concomitance (vyatirekavydpii), 
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while the fundamental element in the mental process 
called anmndna is subsumption under positive con¬ 
comitance (anvayavydpti); and that preemptive 
knowledge is a cognition of a distinct type belonging 
more to the side of imagination than to inference— 
belonging more to the sphere of hypothesis than to 
"the sphere of inferentially established thesis, and it 
is articulated through propositions like * I presume' 
Kind not through propositions like 1 1 infer The 
Bhattas do not approve of the way in which the 
Prabhakaras have exalted doubt in this connection 
~to the rank of a prainana . It is also pointed out by 
"the Bhattas that there are certain cases of presump¬ 
tive knowledge which do not admit of being reduced 
to inference. For instance, Devadatta is known to 
be present in the third house from mine; it is presum¬ 
ed that he is not present in any other house ; this 
presumptive knowledge refuses to be reduced to infer¬ 
ence; it would not be a sound argument to say that 
any place other than the third house from mine is not 
3 place where Devadatta is, on the ground that such a 
place happens to be different from the third house 
from mine and on the analogy of the second house 
from mine; for with equal force it might be argued 1 
that any place other than the three houses which 
15 
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have come within the scope of my observation is the- 
place where Devadatta is present, on the ground that, 
sucha place is different from the two houses adjacent, 
to the third house in which he is present and on the 
analogy of that third house. The Naiyayikas would,, 
however, explain their attitude in the matter by 
pointing out that, where one has to rely exclusively 
on negative concomitance (vyatirekavyapti), one’s 
mind has to pass inevitably through a stage of positive 
concomitance ( anvayavyapti) before it arrives at the 
resultant cognition; that presumptive knowledge 
{kalpana) is really the anticipatory forestalling by 
the imaginative side of one's mind of what its some¬ 
what slower ratiocinative side arrives at through 


inference; and that such foreshadowings through, 
negative concomitance {vyatirekavyapti) may well be 
brought under anumuuci as a distinct variety of it ( 
and need not be exalted to the rank of a distinct 


pramana . It should be remembered in this connec¬ 
tion that the Bhattas maintain that what the Naiya¬ 
yikas would treat as inference based exclusively on 
negative examples and negative concomitance 
(kcvalfivyaHrekyanumana) is really no inference at 
all and demands a distinct place as pramana, since 
it lacks the essential feature of inference— viz., direct 
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subsumption to positive concomitance. The 
Bliattas realise the danger that this way of merging 
vyalirekin in arthapatti may lead to the entire pro¬ 
vince of nnutndna being swallowed up by the latter; 
and this fear they remove, by drawing attention to the 
tact that the inference of lire in a mountain from 
smoke, for instance, through the concomitance of 
fire and smoke in all observed cases, may be reduced 
to arthdpatli, and that the universal concomitance 
of all smokes and all fires, including the few 
observed; and many unobserved cases, is a clear case 
of inference which cannot be accounted for by anv 
pramana other than anumami. The Bliattas speak 
of two kinds of arth&patli, srutCirthapatti and 
drstarthapaiti, according as the upapddya ("the fact 
requiring explanation) is made out through percep¬ 
tion or through verbal testimony. 

In section 28 of the text, four kinds of pramdnas 
are referred to by Annambhatta. A prawdtia is a 
karana of a valid cognition (praind). The 
concept of karana has to be elucidated. The author 
proceeds to define a karana in section 29 (a) am, 
this leads on to a detailed consideration of the Nyaya 
, view of causation. 
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T— (a) Karana (effici¬ 
ent or instrumental cause) is 
a special cause. 

(b) —The invariable 

antecedent of an effect is its 
cause. 

(c) —An effect is the 
counter-correlative of its 
antecedent non-existence. 

(d) —Cause is of three 
kinds, the three varieties, 
being inherent cause, noth¬ 
in her cut cause, and occasion¬ 
ing cause. 

(e) —That is called 
inherent cause, in which the 
effect inheres when it is 
produced. For instance, 
threads are the inherent 
cause of a cloth, and a cloth 
ct its colour and such other 
qualities. 

if )—That is called non- 
inherent cause, which serves 
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as a cause, while co-inhering 
with its effect, or with the 
inherent cause of its effect* 
For instance, contact bet¬ 
ween threads is the non - 
inherent cause of cloth; and 
the colour of the threads is 
the non-inhcrent cause of 
the colour of the cloth. 

(g) —Occasioning cause 
is a cause not coming under 
either of the above-men¬ 
tioned kinds. For instance, 
the shuttle, the loom and 
such other things are the 
occasioning causes of cloth. 

(h) —Of these three 
varieties of causes, only that 
is called an efficient or instru- 
mental cause (karana), which 
operates as special cause. 

Annambhatta's definition of karana uses the 
phrase asddhdranakarana . The terms sad h a ran a 
(general) and asddhdrana (special) are vague ahd 
have to be interpreted in relation to the context 
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in which they are used. In the present context, 
sddJidranakdrana should be understood as a cause 
which is believed to be the common cause of all the 
conceivable effects in the world; and in this sense, 
according to the Nyaya theorists, God , time, space 
and such other things are general or common causes. 
Asadharanakarana should be understood as a cause 
which is not common to all the effects but is the 
special cause of particular effects or classes of effects; 
and in this sense, the component parts of a pot 
called kapdla (potsherd), the potter’s stick and such 
other antecedents of a pot are its special 
causes." The Naiyayikas of the older school would 
define a karana as a special and mediate cause 
(asddharanaktirana ), its mediacy consisting in its 
causal operation depending upon the co-operation of 
its intermediate effect in producing its final result. 
The intermediate factor which a karana causes and 
which, in its turn, co-operates with the karana in 
producing the final result is technically called 
vyapara. The term rxclpdra, in this restricted sense, 
should not be confounded with the same term used 
in the general sense of activity. In the restricted 
sense of the intermediate accessory of a karana , a 
vxclpura is defined in Sanskrit in this way— iajjati - 
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yah iajjanyajanaluisca vydpdrah . (A vyapdra is 
caused by a karana y and in association with it, causes 
its final effect). The full definition of a karana y 
according to the older Naiyayikas, is this ;— 
vyapdravat asddhdranakdranam karanam . Annam- 
l)hatta considers it expedient to adopt this defi¬ 
nition. A potter^ stick (danda) is karana in the 
sense that he uses it in revolving his wheel 
and it causes the pot through the rotation 
: of the wheel ( cakrabliramana ). A sense-organ is 
prarndkarana in the sense that in association with 
its intermediate vyapdra , which consists in its rela¬ 
tion with the object ( sannikdrsa ), it produces a 
valid perception ( pratyeiksapramd ). The navya - 

naiyayikas are not in favour of this definition of 
karana . They would define it as a cause which is 
felt to be most necessary for having the effect, or 
for want of which it is believed that the effect is not 
produced though all the other causes are duly 
present:—( phaldyogavyavacchinnam kdranam hira- 
nam). Understood in this way, a potter's stick may 
be looked upon as karana ; and likewise the rotation 
of the potter’s wheel or even the contact between 
the component parts of a pot; in other words, 
according as the view-point varies, one may refer to 
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an instrument or to its intermediate function or evert 
to asamavayikarana , as karana . The view of the 
later Naiyayikas thus agrees with that of the Vaiyd - 
karanas in respect of karanalva, the Paninlyan con¬ 
ception of a karana being that it is the most effici¬ 
ent of all the causes ( sddhakatamam karanam). 

The Nyaya theorists define a cause ( karana ) as- 
an invariable, immediate and indispensable antece¬ 
dent of an effect. In Sanskrit, the full definition of 
a karana is set forth thus:— karyaniyatdvyavahita - 
P&rvavrtti ananyathdsiddham ca karanam . This de¬ 
finition insists upon three conditions being satisfied 
before an antecedent and a consequent could be con¬ 
nected as cause and effect. The antecedent should 
immediately precede the consequent; the two should 
be invariably co-existent with each other; and the 
antecedent in question should not be made out to be 
otherwise than indispensable. Mere co-existence or 
even invariable co-existence, as in the case of a pot 
and threads which may be found in the same place,, 
or of earthness ( prthivitva ) and smell, is not causa¬ 
lity. Immediate sequence is one of the essential 
elements in causality. I he adjunct ananyathasiddha^ 
introduced in the definition of a cause, literally 
means 'not made out to be otherwise than indispen— 
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sable'. Anyatha means otherwise ; siddha means. 
made out ; otlierivisc, in the context of causation,, 
means otherwise than indispensable ; ananyaihasiddha r 
as an anjurict to an antecedent factor, thus means, 
‘not made out to be otherwise than indispensable' or 
‘not made out to be such as one can do without'- 
This use of the word anyathasiddha should not be 
confounded with its use as an adjunct with, 
reference to the result kept in view ( prayojana ). In 
phrases like ananyaihdsiddham prayojattatn , the- 
result kept in view is described as something, 
which cannot be accomplished otherwise than by 
particular means. With reference to a cause, anan- 
yatliasiddha means, as already explained, an antece¬ 
dent which is not made out to be otherwise than 
indispensable. A may be seen to be an invariable 
antecedent of B; still, one may be justified in think¬ 
ing that it is not indispensable; in that case, A 
should not be regarded as cause of /i. The Naiya- 
yikas have made an attempt to classify all the con¬ 
ceivable varieties of dispensable antecedents (anya¬ 
thasiddha) and usually recognise five classes of 
dispensable antecedents . A thing is made out to be 
invariable antecedent, only as determined by <* 
delimiting adjunct; for instance, thread (tantu) is. 
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an invariable antecedent of cloth, under the aspect 
of threadness ( tautiilva ); this delimiting adjunct, 
though it finds a place in a definite conception of 
the causality referred to, does not participate in the 
creative process involved in such causality and. is 
therefore felt to be dispensable in the sense that the ' 
causal process does not depend upon it; ail such 
delimiting adjuncts of causeness ( kdranatavacche - 
daka) form the first class of anyathasiddha . Invari¬ 
able sequence between an antecedent and a conse¬ 
quent is generally made out through a knowledge of 
invariable concomitance‘between these two factors 
and between their negations—in other words, through 
a knowledge of aiivciya and vyatireka ; the colour of 
thread may be made out to be an invariable antece¬ 
dent of cloth; but in (his case, the anvaya and vyati¬ 
reka, with reference to the colour of thread and cloth, 
cannot be made out independently of the invariable 
concomitance between thread and cloth on the 
positive and negative sides; the colour of thread is 
therefore anyathasiddha with reference to cloth and 
is typical of the second class of dispensable antece¬ 
dents. The third class of dispensable antecedents 
is represented by ether (ak&saym relation to a cloth; 
in this c ise, ether being eternal, it may be'easily 
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shown to precede every effect; but it has to be con¬ 
ceived of as cause through the delimiting adjunct 
etherness (dkasatva), which involves causal relation 
with sound; a thing which cannot be specifically 
thought of except as the cause of a certain effect 
may well be imagined to be a thing whose causal 
efficacy is completely pre-occupied in the direction 
•of that effect and is no longer available in any other 
direction; and the feeling, therefore, in the case 
of dkasa , is that it may be dispensed with in 
producing a cloth. The fourth variety of anyathd - 
siddha is represented by instances like the weaver’s 
father with reference to a cloth woven by his 
-son; only as the weaver’s father, he is made 
out to be the invariable antecedent of the cloth, 
and not in his own right; and the feeling in that 
case is that one can do without the weaver's 
father in accounting for the production of a 
cloth. The fifth variety represented by instances 
like an ass; it may so happen that in the case of an 
individual cloth, a certain ass precedes it; the parti¬ 
cular ass necessarily turns out to be the invariable 
antecedent of the particular cloth; but it is felt that 
certain antecedents, other than the ass, which ale 
known to be quite adequate to account for the pro- 
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duction of similar cloths, must be adequate in the 
case also of the particular cloth under reference; and 
so, the ass, in that case, is anyathasiddha. Annam- 
bhatta, following Gangesopadhyaya, would combine 
the first two varieties into one, and likewise the 
third and fourth varieties, and would thus recognise 
only three classes of dispensable antecedents. In 
iact, later Naiyayikas show that all these five varieties 
may be brought under the fifth variety; the principle 
underlying the fifth variety may be stated thus; while 
other invariable antecedents are made out to be 
quite necessary and adequate for producing similar 
effects belonging.,fo the same class, or to be more 
accurate, while invariable antecedents of a relatively 
simpler type are made out to be quite necessary and 
adequate for producing such effects, in the case also 
of the effect in question, an invariable antecedent, 
which is not one of such antecedents felt to be 
necessary in the case of similar effects belonging to 
the same class, and w’hich is less simple than such 
antecedents in respect of form (sarlra) or thought 
( upasthiti) or relation (sambandha) as the case may 
be, should be eliminated as a dispensable antecedent 
(. anyathasiddha ); this principle holds good'in all the 
five varieties of anyathasiddha . Thus all the live 
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varieties may be brought under the comprehensive 
formula that invariable antecedents of a simpler 
type being quite adequate to account for the effect 


under reference, another antecedent, though invari¬ 
able, has to be discarded as a dispensable antecedent 
(anyaihasiddha ). This formula is expressed in this 
way in Nyaya literature—'' laghuniyatapurvavarii - 
naiva kdryasariibhave ladbhinnam anyathasiddhain.” 
The adjunct an anyaihasiddha in the dehinition of a 
cause is intended to eliminate all such antecedents 
as one can reasonably feel one may well do without. 
After introducing the qualification 'not made out to 
be otherwise than indispensable' (ananyathdsiddha), 
it has to be considered whether the adjunct 'invari¬ 
able' (niyata) is necessary. It would appear that 
most of the antecedents which are not invariably 
concomitant with the consequents in question can 
easily be eliminated as dispensable antecedents; for 
instance, an ass is neither an invariable nor an 
indispensable antecedent of a certain cloth. How¬ 
ever, when the whole species of effects represented 
by clolh is sought to be connected as effect with 
some species as cause, the general formula of 
anyaihasiddha does not hold good; for, one can 


never say that the antecedents recognised as causing 
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another species of effects, like a jar, would be 
adequate to produce the species under reference, viz , 
cloth; and in such cases, the only way in which 
accidental antecedents like an ass can be eliminated 
would be through the adjunct, ‘invariable’ (: niyata ). 

The conception of a kCtrya or an effect involves, 
according to the Nyaya theory of causation, the idea 
that the effect is invariably preceded by its antece¬ 
dent non-existence. To say that a jar is produced 
means, in the Nyaya theory, that it is created for the 
first time and that it never existed before. Consis¬ 
tently with the creationistic view of causation 
(arambhavada ), Annambhatta defines an effect as the 
counter-correlative of antecedent non-existence. 
In this connection students are advised to consider 
again the remarks about prcigabhava in pages 48 to 
50, part 111, supra. Positive product ( bhavakarya ) 
has three kinds of causes; the first being of the nature 
of component parts or of the nature of the substratum 
in which the effectuated quality or activity inheres 
and called ‘inherent cause’ ( samavayikarana)\ (he 
second being of the nature of the conjunction of 
parts producing the whole or of the nature of the 
quality or activity inhering in the component parts 
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or a substratum and producing a corresponding; 
quality in the whole or disjunction in the same 
substratum, and called non •inherent cause ( asauui - 
vdyikdrana); and the third being of the nature of 
agent and such other causes, not falling under either, 
of the first two heads, and being called occasioning 
cause ( nnnittakdrana ). It would be a mistake to 
suppose that all the nimittns are less important than 
the other two varieties. For, kartd or the intelligent 
agent, in whose absence the other causes become 
ineffectual, is technically a nimitta, but is, in a sense, 
the most important of all the varieties of causes. 

That is a saniavdyikdrana in which the effect 
inheres as it comes into being. The component 
parts ( avayavdh), like threads, thus form the inherent 
cause of a composite substance ( ayayavin ), like a 
cloth; and likewise a substance, of the quality or 
activity which is produced in it. To secure preci¬ 
sion and avoid confusion, the delimiting adjuncts of 
ejfectness (kdryatd) and causeness (kdrayat&'y-karyatd- 
vacchedakadharma and kdranatdViUchedak.nUiariua 
—should be specified in defining the relation of cause 
and effect in every case, as also the relations which 
determine the co-existence of the antecedent and the 
consequent i n question— karyalavacchedakasavi- 
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bandha and karanatavacchedakasambandha. Causa¬ 
lity involves invariable co-existence between an 
antecedent and a consequent; their co-existence 
{samanadhikaranya) is their presence in the same 
place; when they are present in the same place, they 
should each be connected with the common subs¬ 
tratum through a relation; the relation which 
connects the antecedent with the common subs¬ 
tratum (sanidnadhikardna) is known as the determin¬ 
ing relation of causeness ( kdranatavacchedakasani - 
bandha ); and the relation which connects the 
consequent with the same substratum is called the 
determining relation of effectness (karyatdvacchedaka- 
sambandha). The exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
doctrine of causation contend that, by a careful 
observation of the invariable concomitance between 
an antecedent and a consequent, as determined by 
particular delimiting adjuncts and relations, as also of 
the invariable concomitance between the negations 
of such antecedent and consequent—of anvayasaha- 
cdra and vyatirekasahacdra —the causal relation in 
every case can be accurately defined so as to 
obviate every conceivable hitch. In the case of a 
smnavdyikdrana f like threads in relation to a cloth 
(laniavah patasya), the simplest and the most 
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accurate way in which the "causal relation may b 
defined is this:—‘(he causeness delimited by ihread- 
iiess and by the relation of identity ( tantutvavac- 
chinna iadatmyasambandhuvacchimia ca k&ranatti) 
is correlated to (he effect ness delimited by cloth ness 
and by the relation of inherence ( pntatvdvacchinnn - 

samavayasambatidhavacchinnaMryatdnirufUd). It 


will be seen here (hat, in every case of scnnavayi. 
■karana, the simplest way of defining the causal 
relation (karyakaranabhava) would be by referring 
to the cause itself as the common substratum 
(samdnddh ikarana) in which the antecedent and the 
consequent under reference co-exist. In Nyaya 
definitions of causality, the common substratum 
kept in view is generally suppressed; and the student 
of Nyaya has to find it out first before trying to 
interpret such definitions. It should be noted here 


that the Nyaya conception of samavayikarana, while 
it includes what the Vedantins call the uficidana- 
karnna (material cause), is not exactly parallel to it; 
because, upad&na (material cause) is the substance 
which enters into the make-up of its product and 


this is true, in the Nyaya theory, only in the case of 
the component parts and their composite product, 

and not in the case of a substance and the quality t r 

16 
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activity arising in it, the cause and effect in the 
.latter case representing fundamentally different 
categories. It should also be observed here that 
the phrase inherent cause, commonly used as the 
equivalent of samavayikdrana, is somewhat mis¬ 
leading, in that it may lead one to wrongly suppose 
that it is the cause that inheres in the effect; but the 
fact is that the phrase here means ‘a cause which 
is capable of producing an effect that inheres in 
it'. It may appear at first view that the phrase 
'intimate cause' is a better equivalent; but it 
turns out to be more misleading when the 
corresponding phrase 'non-intimate cause' comes 
to be used as the equivalent of asamavdyikdrana, 
as may be seen presently from the next para. 

The phrase asamavdyikdrana means a cause 
which, under no circumstance whatever, could be 
treated as a samavayikdrana (inherent cause). 
Substances only can be treated as samavayikdrana 
and they can never be treated as asamavdyikdrana . 
Qualities and activities only can be treated as asama¬ 
vdyikdrana. While the two kinds of causes_ 

inherent cause (satnavdyi) and non-inherent cause 
(<usamavdyi )—are absolutely exclusive of each other, 
the third kind— viz., occasioning cause ( nimitta - 
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karcina) includes causal factors which, while being 
ihe nimiita of certain effects, may well be the inher¬ 


ent or non-inherent causes of certain other effects, 
as the case may be. The phrase non-inherent cause 
used as the equivalent of asamavdyikdrana should 
not be taken to mean that the cause referred to does 
not inhere in any substratum, since every non-inher¬ 
ent cause, on the contrary, inheres somewhere; but 
this phrase should be understood to stand for, like 
its Sanskrit equivalent, a cause which, under no 
circumstance whatever, could be treated as inherent 
cause. In defining the causality of a non-inherent 
o'jpo-, the inherent cause of the effect in question 
should be kept in view as the common substratum 
(scunanqdlitkarana), inherence (samavfiya) should 
be relei Tec i to as the relation determining the pre¬ 
sence ot the effect in question in the common sub- 
1 , stra/aiVO Acc-hedukusciHibandha), and either 

inherence or co-inherence (samavaya or ckdrtha - 
satnavdya) should be referred to as the relation de¬ 
termining the presence of the cause in question in the 
common substratum ( karanatavaccliedukasam - 

bandha). The conjunction of threads ( tantusariiyoga) 
is the non-inherent cause of cloth; and in that case, the 
common substratum is thread; the relation connect- 
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ing cloth with such substratum is inherence; and 
likewise, the relation connecting the conjunction of 
threads with such substratum is inherence; this is 
one type of non-inherent cause. Another type of 
non-inherent cause is to be found in the colour of 
the threads forming the component parts of a cloth; 
in this case, the colour of the threads is the non- 
inherent cause of the colour of the cloth; the 
common substratum is the cloth; the relation con¬ 
necting the effect with such substratum is inherence 
and the relation connecting the cause with it is 
co-inherencc . It should be remembered here that, 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the 
jpalities (visesaguttah) of soul (atman) shou Id not 
be treated as non-inherent cause in the case an y 
effect, though the general definition of such cause 
holds good in the case of knowledge in rek>** on to 
desire, of desire in relation to voluntary or 

effort (yatna) and in such other cases. The chidi 
reason why the special qualities of soul should not 
be treated as non-inherent cause in the case of any 
effect is that, in all such cases, it would be simpler 
io treat the contact between the soul and the mind 
{fitviamanassamyoga) as non-inherent cause and in 
the case of any effect, more than one non-inherent 
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cause need not be recognised. In view of this, in the 
general definition of non-inherent cause given in the 
text, it is necessary to introduce the qualification that 
such cause is different from the special qualities of 
soul (atmavi&esagunabhinnam). 

The atomic hypothesis of the Nyaya-\ aisesika 
system and the creationistic view of causation 
maintained in that system are closely bound up 
with each other. The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of 
causation is known as drambhavada (creationism) 
as distinguished from the parindmavdda (evolution¬ 
istic view of causation) of the Samfchyas. In the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, ‘to come into being 7 
means 1 to spring up at a certain point of time and 
not to have existed before'; for this reason, the 
Nyaya theory of causation is known as asatkdrya- 
vada . The expression ascitkaryavada, \ according 
to Naiyayikas, means ‘the view that every effect is 
invariably preceded by its antecedent non-existence' 
and it c fiould not be understood to imply that an 
effect arises out of nothing. On the contrary, 
according to the Nyaya theory, a positive product 
(bhdvakdrya ) is invariably preceded by a causal 
machinery, the full complement of which includes 
several positive antecedents and two negative 
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antecedents viz., the antecedent negation of the 
effect in question (karyapragabhdva) and the 
absence of counteracting causes ( pvatibandhakd- 
bhdva). The Naiyuyikas are anxious to repudiate 
the suggestion that their theory of asatkaryavdda 
implies that an effect may arise out of nothing; and 
they point out that antecedent negation (pragabhava) 
would be inconceivable without thinking of a suit¬ 
able aniiyogin (correlated substratum) and pratiyo - 
gin (counter-correlative), and that in the case of 
pragabhava, as in the case of annihilative negation 
(<dhvamsa ), while the effect itself represents the 
latter, the inherent cause ( samavdyikarana) repre¬ 
sents the former. Invariable concomitance between 
an antecedent and a consequent ( niyatapurvavar - 
litva) and absence of such circumstances as would 
justify the idea that the antecedent in question is not 
indispensable ( ananyathdsiddhatva )—these are the 
two essential elements in the Nyaya concept of 
causality. The former, according to the Na.vayikas, 
is generally made out through a knowledge of the 
invariable sequence between two positive factors 
(anvayasahdcdra) and of the invariable concomit¬ 
ance between the negations of those two factors 
(vyatirekasahacdra ). The formula for anvayasaha- 
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c&ra is usually stated thus:—‘‘Whenever C precedes, 
E follows”; and that for vyatirckasahacara thus 
« Whenever C does not precede, E does not follow.” 
The latter formula is intended to serve as a corrective 
to the former and effectively eliminates the mistake 
which may arise through an exclusive adoption of 
the former formula and which consists in mere 
co-existence or sequence being taken for causality. 
There are certain cases where it is not possible to 
make out negative concomitance (vyatirckasahcl¬ 
ear a); for instance, where a cause, like God, is 
tx hypothesi present everywhere and the invariable 
antecedent of every conceivable effect, the negative 
formula of vyatireka cannot possibly apply. In 
such cases, the affirmative formula of anvaya alone 
is available and depended upon. In all other cases, 
the Naiyayikas insist that causality should be deter¬ 
mined through an application of both the formulas 
of anvaya and vyatireka. Where these two formulas 
are applied to instances falling within the range of 
direct observation ( pratyaksa ) and as a result 
causality is made out, it is said to be made out 
through pratyaksa . Students of Western logic, who 
are familiar with the experimental methods formula¬ 
ted by Mill for determining causal relations, may be 
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able to fi nd in the combination of the Nyaya 
formulas of anvaya and vyatireka a arallel to what 
is known as the joint method of agreement and 
difference. The Naiyayikas are keenly alive to the 
difficulties in determining causality, which are 
brought about by cases of plurality of causes and 
intermixture of effects. They contend that, strictly 
■'peaking, there can be no plurality of causes of 
intermixture of effects. If fire appears to be the 
effect of straw (j trna ), or tinder-sticks ( arani ), or 
lens ( mani), the fact is that the same effect is not 
produced from these three causes and the effect in 
each case has different properties. Such differences 
in effects may be apparent in certain cases and may 
be subtle and have to be noted with care in others. 
In a similar way, the effects of different causes may 
be mixed up; and in such cases, these effects should 
be carefully distinguished. The Naiyayikas are never 
tired of reminding themselves and others of the need 
for carefully observing and making out the relation 
of invariable concomitance between particular 
classes of antecedents and consequents, as also 
between their negations. This heed is embodied in 
Udayana's dictum—“Concerning the truth about the 
affirmative and the negative concomitance, one 
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should be particularly careful" (tattve yaitiavaia- 
bhavyam anvayavyatirckayoh,) It is contended by 
the Naiyayikas that our experience of several things 
as existing only during a particular period of time 
and never existing before that time—in other words,, 
as being kadaciika in their nature—cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained except by assuming causal rela¬ 
tion between such things and certain antecedents. 
The causal factors also—some of them at least— 
should themselves be occasional ( kadaciika ) and 
contingent, for the reason that, otherwise, the prior 
non-existence of the effects in question cannot be 
?iCWanicd for. This would mean that a beginning¬ 
less chain of causes and effects should be admitted; 
and the Naiyayikas do not hesitate to say that the 
stream of causes and effects is beginningless ( kdrya - 
karanapravaho’ netdih ), for the simple reason that the 
starting point, if any, of the causal stream lies far 
beyond human ken,. 


30 


T— (a) Of those prCl¬ 
in anas, perceptive instru¬ 
ment (pratyaksa) is the- 
means of perception. 
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(b) Perception is the 
cognition which is pro¬ 
duced through sense-organ 

; r coming into relation with an 

• , object. It is of two kinds:— 

indeterminate and determi- 
. nate. 

(c) Indeterminate per¬ 
ception is a cognition which 
does not involve any attri¬ 
bute or adjunct (prakara). 

( d ) Determinate per¬ 
ception is a cognition? which 
involves an attribute or 
adjunct. It is embodied in 
propositions like “This is 
Dittha”, “This is a Brah- 
tnana’\ “This is black”, 
“This is a cook”. 

The definition of preceptive instrument ( prat •* 
yaksapramana) is based on Gautama's sutra I. i. 4, 
which runs thus:— indriy&rihasannikarsotpannam 
jfianam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyavasdydhna- 
ka»i pratyak$am'\ This siiira may be rendered 
Hi us:—“Perception is cognition which arises 
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through sense-organ coming into relation with 
object, and which is non-verbal, unerring and 
of the nature of indubious knowledge”. The Sutra- 
kara is evidently defining valid perception ( prat- 
yaksapramd) in order to definitely indicate the 
nature of the instrument of valid perception ( prat - 
yaksa pram ana). According to the earlier interpre¬ 
tation of this sulra t as given in Vatsyayana's bhdsya, 
the adjunct 'unerring' ( avyabhicari) excludes errone¬ 
ous perception; and the adjunct 'indubious' (vyava- 
sdydimaka) excludes doubt. Thfc adjunct 'non¬ 
verbal' ( avyapadesya ) in the sutra is understood in 

various ways bv dift^" nt p^oliasts. Some of the 
old scholiasts take this adjunct tu mt, an , p ^« rn . 
within the scope of expressions referring to objects 
{sabdakarmatamdpannani na bhavali yat ); and 
in this sense, it differentiates perception as described 
by the expressions referring to objects from percep¬ 
tion as it arises, the former having become objecti¬ 
fied as prameya and thus ceased to belong to the 
subjective sphere of pramdna (valid cognition). 
Some other Naiyayikas of an early school would 
take the adjunct 'non-verbal' (avyupdcSya) in the 
sense of 'not being caused by word in association 
with sense-organ' (anubhayaja or sabddksobhayaja - 
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bhinna ); and, in this sense, it should be understood 
as excluding cases where the meaning of a word is- 
made out through the perceptual observation of the 
way in which an object is referred to by that word,, 
or in other words, cases where a word is first made 
out to be significative of a certain object that is actu¬ 
ally being perceived by a sense-organ. In such cases,, 
they hold that the cognition in question should be 
brought under verbal cognition (sabda) and not 
under perception. Another set of early Naiyayikas, 
(like Jayantabhatta) would take avyapadesya in the 
sense of asabda (non-verbal) and would explain its- 

purpose as consisting in mate percep¬ 

ts- (savd?'’ 1 * ! 7 ) trom being merged in verbal 
cognition (sabda) on the ground that the cognitive 
process involved in such perception invariably 
results through the operation of a sense-organ in 
association with the recollection of a scheme of 
words with which the knower happens to be fami¬ 
liar. Vacaspatimisra and several others who follow 
him would take the words avyapadesya (non-verbal) 
and vyarasdyittwaka (definite and determinate) as re¬ 
ferring to the two kinds of perception— viz., indeter¬ 
minate ( nirvikalpaka ) and determinate (savikalpaka). 
They maintain that the former adjunct (, avyapadesya > 
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refutes the view of the grammatical philosophers 
who refuse to recognise nirvikalpaka an d hold that 
knowledge is impossible except though some langu¬ 
age and no object is cognised by itself and without 
being associated with the word signifying it. (A T a 
so’sti pratyayo lokc yatra sabdo na bhdsate). The 
latter adjunct ( vyavasaydtmcika ), they further main¬ 
tain, refutes the Buddhist doctrine that indetermi¬ 
nate perception ( nirvikalpaka ) is the only genuine 
type of valid perception and that ail determinate 
cognitions (savikalpaka) are illusive. The last 
explanation given by Vacaspatimisra and his 
followers is generally accepted by later Naiyayikas 
and Gautama's sutra dealing witli perception (I. i. 4) 
is believed to presuppose both the types of percep¬ 
tion— determinate ( savikalpaka ) and indeterminate 
(nirvikalpaka ). 

What exactly is the nature of indeterminate 
peception and how does it differ from determinate 
perception ? The answer suggested by Annam- 
bhatta’s definitions of nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka , 
which foliov\ Garigesa's view, may be explained in 
this way. In the first place, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Nyaya distinction of erroneous cogni¬ 
tion ( bhrania) and valid cognition, (prarni), which 
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is intended to apply only to cognitions leading to 
some activity (pravartaka ), holds good only in the 
case of determinate cognitions and cannot have any 
reference to indeterminate cognitions. The relation 
of object and subject ( visciyavisayibhava) involved 
in a determinate cognition is a definite complex 
consisting of three correlated phases—adjunctness 
(prakdratc I), substantiveness ( visesyata ) and relation- 
ness {samsargaid). In an indeterminate cognition, 
on the other hand, there is the relation of object 
and subject; and while a thing, its attribute such as 
a generic feature ( jaii) and their relation are 
presented in it, they are not presented in a specific 
manner in their respective forms as a qualified sub¬ 
stantive (vises 1 ya), as a qualifying attribute (visesana) 
and as a relation of a definite type (samsarga). Such 
indeterminate cognitions have only to be inferenti- 
ally arrived at through determinate cognitions, on the 
basis of the observed causal relation between a cogni¬ 
tion of a certain attribute (visesanajndna) and a com¬ 
plex cognition of a thing as having that attribute 
(7 isistajndna). On this ground, the determinate 
cognition of a jar, for instance, one cannot possibly 
have without previously having an indeterminate 
cognition in which the substance in question, its 
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generic attribute and even their relation are pre¬ 
sented in a vague and undifferentiated form. In¬ 
determinate cognitions are therefore said to be atind- 
riya (beyond the scope of any sense), while determi¬ 
nate cognitions are generally perceived by mental 
perception (manasaftratyaksa) and presented in 
anuvyavasdya . It may also be noted that a nirvikal- 
paka can never be directly expressed in a proposition 
and that every proposition, according to Naiyayikas* 
embodies and conveys a determinate cognition 
(samsargdvagdhij'hdna or savikalpaka ). 

The grammatical philosophers ( sdbdikas) as 
already stated, refuse to recognise tiirvikalpaka . All 
the other philosophers recognise the distinction 
between tiirvikalpaka and savikalpaka in one form 
or other. In the first place, the Buddhists hold that 
the tiirvikalpaka is the only form of valid perception 
and it cognises the absolute, unrelated, momentary 
existence called svalaksana (the mere ihing-in-tlsclf)) 
while the determinate cognitions (savikalpaka) are 
illusive in that they involve wholly fictitious fabrica¬ 
tions (vikalpa or kalpaua ), which usually take the 
forms of a name ( tiditia), a generic attribute, (jdti ), 
a quality (guna), an activity (kriyd) and a substance 
(dravya ), The Advaitins hold that indeterminate 
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•cognition ( nirvikalpaka ) may arise from propositions 
like 'This is that Devadatta’ (so’yam devadattah) and 
'That thou art' ( tat Ivam asi): and that the absolute 
•existence alone (sanmdtr am), which is identical 
with Brahman, is presented in indeterminate cogni¬ 
tions ( nirvikalpaka ). The MImarhsaka view of 

nirvikalpaka is that it is an indeterminate perception 
which consists in the direct and simple awareness 
of an individual object (vyakii) and its generic 
attribute (jati) which arises immediately after the 
sense-organ comes into relation with them; and that 
it misses the definite feature of the jati as being 
common to several individuals belonging to a parti¬ 
cular class and the specific character of the vyakii 
as being different from others— i.c., the element of 
anuvrlti in the former case and of vyavrtti in the 
latter case. This is closely similar to the old 
Vaisesika view of nirvikalpaka. Prasastapada 
describes indeterminate perception as simple aware¬ 
ness (i alocanamatra) and Kumarila, in his descrip¬ 
tion of it, uses the same expression and compares it 
to the unvcrbalised dumb experience of a child or a 
dumb person. Indeterminate perception is only to 
be inferred like any other cognition, in the view Qt 
Bhattas; while it is presented in itself along with 
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"the knower and the known object, as in the case 
of other cognitions,, according to the Prabhakaras. 
The Vedantins of the Visistadvaita school adopt 
ihe Prabhakara view of indeterminate perception and 
maintain that every cognition, however simple it 
may be, involves a substantive, an attribute and their 
relation; that both saw any a (generic attribute) and 
v.isesa'(t he individual vyakti) are presented in nirvi¬ 
kalpaka along with difference in the form of the 
individual object (vyaktisvariipa); and that, at the 
stage of nirvika\paka y the knower does not realise 
that the generic attribute presented in his knowledge 
is common to all the individuals belonging to the 
same class and that these individuals are different 
from the individuals belonging to a different class 
and he is not, therefore, in a position to articulate 
his indeterminate perception through verbal expres¬ 
sion. 

The Advaitic view of nirvikalpaka —that the 
absolute existent (Satta^Brahman) is the only thing 
which is presented in it and that the highest form of 
truth-realisation which leads to final emancipation 
is a nirvikalpaka —is an inevitable development of 
the doctrine of nirvikalpaka as adopted by the expo- 
< nents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. The Nyaya- 
17 
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Vaisesika realists have shown how a permanent 
reality, and not a momentary isolated 'this' ( svalak- 
Sana or thing-in-itself) as in the case of the Buddhist 
theory of nirvikalpaka , may be presented in indeter¬ 
minate perception; and it has thus, become easy for 
the Advaitins to push the Nyaya theory of nirvi¬ 
kalpaka to its logical conclusion and to maintain 
that the true nirvikalpaka is one in which Brahman , 
the only absolute and permanent reality, is pre¬ 
sented. This is, indeed, one of the several instances 
in which the Advaitic Monist effectively uses a 
weapon made in the Nyaya forge against its maker 
himself to annihilate his pluralistic universe. 
Jayantabhatta, an authoritative exponent of Nyaya, 
observes in a significant manner that the only way 
in which one may get out of the mess which various 
Indian theorists have made of the content of nirvi¬ 
kalpaka would be by adopting the view that the 
same reality that is presented in savikalpaka is 
presented in the nirvikalpaka , the only difference 
between them being that ihe former is invariably 
bound up with a linguistic scheme or verbal image 
while the latter is not and cannot be specifically 
articulated through any verbal expression. The sub¬ 
joined extracts from the Nyayacftafijarl (Vizaya. 
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S. S. page 99) deserve a careful consideration in this 
connection:— 

11 Tastnad ya eva vastvdtmd savikalpasya gocarah; 

Sa eva nirvikalpasya Sabdollckhavivarjitah. 

Kimdtmako’sdviti ced yad yadd pratibhdsate ; 

Vastupramitayascaiva prastavya ua in vadinah . 

Kvaccijjdtih kvaciddravyam kvaccitkarma kvacid 

gunah; 

Yadeva savikalpcna tadevdnena grhyatc. 

lha sabddnusandhdnanidtramabhyadhikam 

par am” 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika definition of pratyaksa 
("sense-perception) generally insists that sense-data 
form its essential feature and that it is invariably the 
result of a special type of relation called sannikarsa 
between a sense and an object. This definition takes 
into account only perceptual experiences which are 
produced from certain causes and does not hold good 
in the case of the eternal omniscience which is 
also called pratyaksa and which is ascribed to 
God. Strictly speaking, the etymology of the 
word pratyaksa would support its application 
only to perceptual experiences arising from the 
senses. However, usage has extended the term to 
all cognitions which are characterised by immediacy. 
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God's omniscience has the highest degree of imme¬ 
diacy conceivable. So, in order to cover nitya- 
ptaiyaksa also, perception is defined as a cognition 
which does not arise through the instrumentality of 
another cognition; ( jnatiakctranakam jndnam praU 
yaksam). It should be remembered that, though a 
determinate perception arises from an indeterminate 
perception, the latter does not operate as Havana 
(efficient instrument). 

It would be desirable to consider here whether 
perception, in the sense in which it is used in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, may correctly be called 
intuition. Without misapprehension, the term intui¬ 
tion may be used with reference to perception 
(praiyaksa) t only in the sense that it possesses a 
comparatively greater degree of immediacy, as 
compared with non-perceptual cognitions. If intui¬ 
tion should be taken to absolutely exclude mediacy 
of any kind whatever, the pratyaksa of the Nyaya 
system, which arises through a special kind of rela¬ 
tion between an object and a sense-organ, cannot 
be called intuition. In the strict sense of the term 
intuition ; it may be proper to use it only with 
reference to what is sometimes called pratibhd 
or the innate capacity of the mind to immediately 
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perceive certain things; and it may also be appro¬ 
priate to describe the Advaitic realisation of the 
one absolute reality as intuition , in view of the 
fact that it results from the intuitive faculty 
of mind to perceive reality coming to have a full, 
tree and efficient play after the required preli¬ 
minary discipline of studying and understanding 
(sravana), reflective thinking ( nianana) and con¬ 
stant meditation ( nididhyasana ). In fact, in the 
Nyaya system, all knowledge is mediate in a sense, 
except the eternal knowledge ascribed to God, even 
indeterminate perception depending upon the 
mediation of a special kind of relation between 
sense-organ and object (indriyarlhasatinikarsa ) 

The Bhatta Mimamsakas adopt, for all practical 
purposes, the Nyaya definition of perception and 
would, like Naiyayikas, lay special stress on indri- 
ycirthasannikarsa . The Prabhfikaras, on the other 
hand, define perception as 4 direct awareness 9 
(saksdt pralitih ); and according to them, even re¬ 
collection, inference and such other cognitions, 
usually considered noil-perceptual in their charac¬ 
ter, are really perceptual on the subjective side, in so 
far as they themselves and the knower are concerned 
(53 mms< jnatramSe ca), though they are non- 
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perceptual on the objective side, In so far as their 
objects are concerned (visayanise). The Advaitic 
theory of perception rightly points out that the 
Nyaya view gives undue prominence to indriyartha - 
sannikarsa and belittles the importance of the 
element of immediacy which ought to be treated as 
the essential element in pratyaksa . The Advaitins 
seek to remedy this defect by treating sense-relation 
as an antecedent necessary only for certain kinds of 
perception and by insisting that immediacy con¬ 
sisting in subject-object-unity is the essential feature 
of all perceptual forms of experience, and not sense- 
relation. Consistently with usage in language, the 
Advaitins distinguish the pratyaksatva (perceptuality) 
of a cognition from the pratyaksatva (perceivedness) 
of an object. They describe cognition (jnana) as 
pratyaksa (perceptual experience), when it comes to 
be unified for the time being with its object, in the 
sense that consciousness as conditioned by cogni¬ 
tion (pramanacaitanya or vrtiyavacchinnacaitanya) 
becomes equated with consciousness as conditioned 
by object (visayacaitanya). In a similar way, they 
describe an object (visaya) as pratyaksa (perceived), 
when thi knower ( praniaircaitanya) becomes equat¬ 
ed with object or consciousness as conditioned by 
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object ( visayacaitanya). It may be noticed here 
that the idea that immediacy in the sense of subject - 
object-unity forms the essential elementin pratyaksa 
has turned out to be wholly foreign to Nyaya 
realism, mainly because the relational scheme on 
which the realistic edifice of Nyaya is erected con¬ 
sists entirely of external relations, and because the 
object-subject-relation (visayavisayibhava), in parti¬ 
cular, is conceived of as being entirely external in 
its character, chiefly with a view to keeping the 
dangerous idealist always at a safe distance. 

30 (e). 

T—The sense-relation 
(sannikarsa) which causes a 
perceptual cognition is of 
six kinds— viz., contact, 
inherence in what has come 
into contact, inherence in 
what is inherent in a thing 
which has come in contact, 
inherence, inherence in an 
inherent thing and adjunct- 
substantive relation. 

When a jar is perceived 
by the sense of sight, the 
sense-relation is 4 contact \ 
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When the colour of a jar is 
seen, the sense-relation is 
‘inherence in a thing which 
has come into contact', the 
jar, in that case, having 
come into contact with the 
visual sense and colour be¬ 
ing connected with the jar 
through the relation of 
inherence. When colourness 
( riipaiva ) in the colour of a 
jar is seen, the sense-relation 
is 4 inherence in what is in¬ 
herent in a thing which has 
come into contact'; for, in 
that case, the jar has come 
into contact with the visual 
sense, the colour of the jar 
inheres in it and colourness 
, inheres in colour. 


When sound is perceived 
by the sense of hearing, 
‘inherence' is the sense- 
relation; for, the ether bound 
within the auricular orifice 
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is the auditory sense, sound 
is a quality of ether, and the 
relation between a quality 
and its substratum is inhe¬ 
rence. When soundness- 
( sabdaiva ) is perceived by 
the auditory sense, the sense- 
relation is 1 inherence in a 
thing which inheres'; for,. 
soundness inheres in sound 
which inheres in the audi¬ 
tory sense. 

In the perception of 
non-existence, the adjunct - 
substantives elation is the 
sense-relation; for in the 
case of the visual percep¬ 
tion which takes the form— 
« The seat of the non-exis¬ 
tence of jar is the floor " r 
the * non-existence of jar ' is- 
an adjunct to the floor with 
which the visual sense has- 


come into contact. 
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Thus the cognition 
which arises from one or the 
other of these six sense-rela¬ 
tions is perception; and 
sense-organ is its efficient 
instrument ( karana ), There¬ 
fore, the senses constitute 
the efficient instrument of 
perceptual experience. 

(pratyaksapravidna). 


[Thus ends the chapter on perception.] 

In the foregoing portion of the text, the scheme 
of sannikarsa adopted by the Naiyayikas is set forth. 
The term sannikarsa is used in a technical sense; it 
is not a mere relation, nor is it exactly contact, for 
dhe word * contact 9 is generally taken to be equi¬ 
valent to samycga. It would be correct to describe 
sannikarsa as a special type of sense-relation which 
determines and constitutes the extent of the percep¬ 
tive reach or range of the sense-organs. In Nyaya 
literature, the term sannikarsa is generally used in 
this technical sense. The scheme of sannikarsa set 
forth above relates to normal perception ( laukika - 
J>ratyakfa) and comprises normal sense-relations 
4}aukikasanuikarsa )♦ The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory 
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regarding the nature and constitution of the sense- 
organs ( indriya) is already set forth on pages 83, S4 
and 88 supra. According to the Naiyayikas, the 
"visual sense ( caksuh ), constituted as it is by light, 
travels to the spot where the visible objects happen 
to be and visualise them and it is therefore said to 
be prapvakarin; the remaining senses are said be 
apriipytifccirin, in the sense that they do not leave 
their place but, remaining where they are, they 
preeeive the objects which come within their reach. 
Some early exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
•system, like Jayantabhatta and Srldhara, hold that 
all the senses are prdpyakdrin f in the sense that they 
function with reference to objects within their 
reach, it being immaterial whether a sense reaches 
<tn object or an object reaches a sense. Samavdya 
(inherence) is recognised as a distinct type of sanni - 
.karsa in order to account for the auditory percep¬ 
tion of sound. The Nyaya theory of the percep¬ 
tion of sound (sabdapratyaksa) is already set forth 
and explained on pages 130 to 134 supra. The 
Nyaya view regarding the perception of non-exis¬ 
tence is that, through the help of effectual non¬ 
cognition (yogyanupalal dhi ), a sense-organ perceives 
ihe non-exislenee of an object which is perceptible 
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to it. As a rule, a sense-organ which perceives aiT 
object can also perceive its jati (generic attribute) 
and its cibhava (non-existence). The Nyaya view- 
regarding this matter is usually expressed in this 
Sanskrit dictum— 11 Yenendriyena yd vyaktih grhyate , 
tannisthu. jalih Icidabhavcisca tcnetidriyenaivct 
grhyate ". It is necessary, in this connection again r 
to refer to pages 5/ and 58 supra. The relation of 
visesana-vtsesyabhava , which is recognised as the 
sannikarsa connecting non-existence with a sense- 
organ, is, in fact, an indirect relation involving one 
or the other of the ether satmikarsas. For instance,, 
in the visual perception of the non-existence of jar 
(ghatabhava) as adjunct of the empty floor (bhutala), 
the visual sense comes into contact ( samyoga) with 
the empty floor with which the non-existence of jar 
is connected as adjunct; so, the complete chain of 
samiikarsa r in this case, is not mere viiesanaid , but 
caksussathyuktavisesanaia (being adjunct to a thing 
with which the visual sense has come into contact). 


In the case of inner perception through the 
inner sense ( antarindriya ) called utauas r it is neces¬ 
sary to recognise three distinct sense-relations:_ 

Tiz. t samyoga , samxukiasamavdya and samyukta - 
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-samavelasamavaya, in order to account respectively 
for the mental perception (mdnasapraty aksa) of the 
soul (atman), of the cognition in it and of cogni- 
tionness ( jndnatva ). In connection with the audi¬ 
tory perception of sound (sabda) and soundness 
{sabdatva), it is necessary to recognise two distinct 
sense-relations :— viz., samavdya and samaveta * 
samavdya. The sense-relation of visesanavisesya- 
bhdva is necessary to account for the perception of 
non-existence. Would it be necessary to use the 
first three sense-relations (samyoga etc.) in account¬ 
ing for external perception through the external 
senses other than the auditory sense ? No substance 
which does not possess at least the minimum degree 
of mahattva (largeness) can be perceived by an 
external sense; and in the case of every external 
perception of substance or quality other than sound, 
association with mahattva is a necessary condition. 
So, in all cases of external perception, except audi¬ 
tory perception, one has to take into account only 
-composite substances (avayavin), from a triad 
(tryanuka ) upward. It would appear that, in such 
cases, the first two sense-relations may be dispensed 
with and the third- - sapiyuklasamavetasamavdya 
—would be quite adequate to account for any per* 
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ception. For instance, the visual perception of a 
triad of earth ( prihivttryanuka ) or its colour (riipa) 
or its colourness (rupatva) can easily be accounted 
for by taking samyuktasamavelasamavdya as the 
sense-relation; this chain should be understood in 
the first case ( iryanuka ) as consisting of contact 
between the visual sense and the atoms, the inhe¬ 
rence of dyads in those atoms and the inherence of 
the triad in those dyads; the first link in this chain, 
in the second case {riipa), is contact between dyads 
and the visual sense; and in the third case {riipalva), 
the first link in this chain is contact between the 
triad and the visual sense. To the above question, 
the Nyaya theorists reply that the first three sense- 
relations are indispensable and explain their neces¬ 
sity in this way. Take, for instance, visual percep¬ 
tion; the conditions of visual perception such as 
udbhularUpa (perceptible colour) and mahailva 
(largeness) should be regarded as the co-existing 
determinants ( avacchedaha ) of contact with the 
visual sense (htdnyasamyoga); it would not do if 
they are associated in some manner with the object 
visualised; otherwise, the earthness ( prthivitva) in 
the atoms of earth and the blueness (nilatva) in the 
blue colour belonging to an atom of earth should 
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be visualised, the former ( prihivitva) being associat¬ 
ed with largeness (mahattva) in a jar and the latter 
(nilcitva ) being associated in some manner with 
largeness through the blue colour of a jar; or other¬ 
wise, as a result of indirect association with 
mahattva and udbhutariipa in a jar, the jdti called 
scitia should be visualised in air (vdyu) as well as its- 
touch (sparfa); in order to avoid these absurdities^ 
mahattva and such other conditions in the case of 
visual perception should be referred to as avac~ 
chedaka (co-existing determinant) of contact with the 
visual sense (caksussamyoga ), in all cases of visual 
perception; in these circumstances, it becomes- 
necessary to leave entirely out of account contact 
between the visual sense and atoms or dyads; thus, 
sariiyoga, samyuktasaviavdya and samyuktasama - 
vetasamavdya are shown to be indispensable in> 
accounting for external perception of a substance 
(dravya ), its quality (gtnia) and the generic attribute 
(jdti) in the quality. 

The scheme of six sense-relations explained 
above relates only to cases of normal perception 
(laukikapratyaksa) and these sense-relations are 
called laukikasannikarsdh (normal sense-relatiohs). 
In the case of perception through the external 
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senses, the complete scheme of relation necessary to 
bring about perceptual experience consists of 
•contact between soul and mind, mind and sense- 
organ and sense-organ and object (dtmu manasd 
.samyujyate, mana indriyena , indriyam arthena). 
The first of these three factors : — viz., contact bet¬ 
ween mind and soul (almamanassaniyoga )—is a 
general condition of knowledge (jndnasdmdnya). 
In cases of manasapralyaksa (inner perception 
through the internal sense-organ manas), this 
general condition itself ( dtmamanassamyoga) 
assumes the specific form of sense-relation ( indri - 
ydrthasannikarsa ), 

The Naiyayikas also recognise three types of 
super-normal perception ( alaukikapratyaksa ), as 
arising from three kinds of super-normal sense- 
relation ( alaukikasannikarsa), viz .,— the relation of 
sense-bound generality (sdiiidnyalaksanasaiini- 
karsci), the relation of sense-bound cognition (jnana- 
laksa nasan nikarsa) and the relation of yogic power 
(yogajasaunikarsa). In Nyaya literature, the word 
pralydsatti is also used in this context, as the equi¬ 
valent of sannikarsa . The co-existencc of smoke 
and fire- is seen in a hearth; this visual perception 
relates only to the particular smoke and particular 
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fire; a doubt arises as to whether the. co-existence 
between smoke and fire is invariable or not and 
takes the form (i Is smoke co-existent with the non¬ 
existence of fire anywhere or not?" (ilhunto vahnivya ~ 
bhicari na va); such a doubt relates to all smokes 
and all fires; only a particular smoke and a parti¬ 
cular tire happen to be seen in the hearth; the 
perceptual doubt referred to arises through the 
visual sense and presupposes the visual.perception of 
all smokes— past, present and future, in the hearth- 
and elsewhere ( dhumasamanyacaksusam ); the. 

normal sense-relations of contact ( saiiiyoga ) and 
inherence in the thing in contact ( scnhyuktasain.a - 
vdya) are established between the visual sense, on 
the one side, and on the other side, tlie^ particular 
smoke and smokeness (dhumatva) in.it; no normal 
sense-relation can be shown to connect the visual 
sense with all the smokes; in this situation what 
happens is that the visual perception of the generic 
feature, smokeness (< dhUmatva ), which is present,in 
the particular smoke normally connected with the 
visual sense and which is common to all smokes, 
serves as the super-normal link (ulaukikainiiiiii- 
karsa) through which all the unobserved, smokes 
are, in the hist instance, connected with the parti- 
18 
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cular smoke actually observed, and through the 
latter with the visual sense which has already come 
into relation with it in a normal way. Thus 
samanyalaksanasannikarsa is a super-normal sense- 
relation which immensely extends the peiceptive 
reach of a sense-organ and brings whole classes of 
perceptible objects within its scope when only 
particular individuals of a class have actually come 
within its reach. The word samauya in this 
context means any common attribute ( scnnaua - 
dharma) and not necessarily a jSti ; even a jar, for 
instance, may be treated as the samdnya of all the 
places having a jar. The earlier view is that the 
phrase s&manyalaksana should be understood in the 
sen • • ‘ consisting in saiiianya’ (samanyasvarupa) 
and that this vaiiety of super-normal sense-relation 
consists in the • common attribute presented as 
adjunct (J>rakara) in the cognition of a substantive 
(visesya) which has come into normal relation with 
the seilse-organ. ( Indriyascanbaddhavisesyakajndna- 
prak&ribliutam s&m&nymn sannik:irsah). This view 
is defective; for, it does not cover, for instance, 
the super-normal perception of all the places 
having a particular jar which has ceased to exist 
and which is remembered as the common attribute 
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(samanadharm'a) of all such places. In that case, 
one visualises through the super-normal ( samanya - 
laksana) sense-relation all the places having the 
particular jar which no longer exists {tadghat avatah 
sarvan pradeidn), while seeing in the normal way 
only one of such places without the jar and while 
recollecting the particular jar previously seen in that 
place in the normal way. Tadghata (the particular 
jar) is the common feature in that instance; if 
samanya itself were to be understood as constituting 
the needed sense-relation, sdmduyalaksanasanni - 
karsa would not be available there, for the reason 
that the particular jar representing the samanya no 
longer exists; but if cognition of samanya {samanya- 
jn&na) should be treated as sannikarsa , the required 
sense-relation in the form of recollection (sdmanra- 
smarana) would be available. For these reasons, 
Naiyayikas of the later school take the phrase 
samanyalaksana to mean 1 having samanya as 
object , the word laksana being taken in the sense 
of object (visaya); and they hold that it is cognition 
of samanya (sdmdnyajhdua) that constitutes the 
super-normal relation in question. It should be 
remembered in this connection that while ( samanya - 
jndna avails as super-normal sense-relation ift 
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internal perception ( manascipratyaksa) under all 
circumstances, it avails as such in external percep¬ 
tion ( baliyapratyaksa) only when the conditions 
necessary for bringing about the normal perception 
of the sum any a in question are present. ( Taclindriya - 
jataddhtirmabodhdsamagrynpeksHa. ) For instance, 
cine can have a super-normal inner perception 
(nlaitkikaijidnasapratyaksa) of all smokes through 
the recollection of smokeness ( dhfimatva ), even in 
darkness; but, in darkness, one can never have a 
super-normal visual perception (alaukikacdksnsa) of 
all smokes through the sdnidnyajndua consisting in 
the recollection of smokeness ( dhiimatvasmarana). 
It may also be stated here that one could not 
become omniscient (sarvajna) for the mere, reason 
that one Could have super-normal perception of all 
knowable things ( prameya) through the cognition 
of their common feature knowableness (prame- 
yatva), since ommiscience ( sdrvajnya) consists in a 
detailed and full knowledge of all things and not in 
a general knowledge of them. 

A peison sees sandal; his sense of smell does 
not function for the moment and his sense of sight 
alone functions; he seo not only sandal but also its 
fragrance; his visual perception assumes the form 
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“ the sandal is. fragrant ” '(surabhi cnndanani), and 
he is conscious of the fact that he is seeing the frag¬ 
rant sandal. In cases like this, no normal sense- 
relation (i laukikasannikarsa) between the .visual 
sense and fragrance can be recognised and the 
presentation of fragrance (%aurdbha) in visual per¬ 
ception as an adjunct of sandal has to be accounted 
for by means of the super-normal sense-relation 
(alaitkikasatitiikarsa), which consists in the recollec¬ 
tion of fragrance smelt in the sandal on a previous 
occasion. This variety of super-normal sense- 
relation is called j nanalaksanasanu ikarsa « . By 
means of sciinaiiynjndva (cognition of a common 
attributc) representing saindnyalaks< inasannikarsa , 
it would be possible to account for fragrance being 
brought within the scope of the visual perception-of 
sandal, the required sense-relation being found in 
the cognition of fragranceness (saurabhcitva) — the 
generic feature of fragrance. But the presentation 
of sanrabhatva in the visual perception of sandal 
cannot be accounted for by means of sail anya- 
lahsunascitmikarsa t since saltrhbhatva is a jtifi and 
is therefore presented in cognition as adjunct by 
itself (svariipatah) and not as delimited by any 
attribute. In this case, ?t becomes unavoidably 
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necessary to recognise jnanalaksanasannikarsa as 
distinct from samdnyalaksana . Futther, where a 
person mistakes nacre for silver in visual percep¬ 
tion and has the anuvyavdsaya —' 1 see silver’, 
silverness (rajatatva) is presented in the inner 
consciousness of visual perception through jndna- 
taksana , and not through samdnyalaksana; for, in 
the latter case, the generic attribute, whose cogni¬ 
tion is proposed io be treated as sannikarsa , should 
be present in the substantive (visesya) actually 
perceived, and in the present instance, silverness is 
not present in the nacre which is seen. On these 
grounds, the Naiyayikas maintain that jnana- 
laksana should be taken to form a distinct type 
of super-normal sannikarsa . They also hold, 
on the strength of the evidence furnished by the 
Yogasdstra , that the super-normal capacity, which 
the mind (matins) acquires through the yogic prac¬ 
tice, constitutes the third variety of alaukikasanui- 
karsa described as yogajadliarmalaksana * This 
variety of super-normal sense-relation enables any 
sense to reach any object. 

The Nyaya theory of alaukikasannikarsa seeks 
to account for certain cognitions which really stand 
on the border line between ordinary perceptual 
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cognitions and non-perceptual cognitions and would 
appear to be more akin to the former than to the 
latter. The Mimamsakas and the Advaitins are not 
in favour of this theory and refuse to recognise any 
special type of pratyaksaknownasalaukikapratyaksa. 
These opponents of the Nyaya theory argue thus. 
Universal judgments relating to smokes and fires in 
general terms are the result of the synthesis which a 
thinker's mind is capable of making; this synthesis 
is sometimes effected through a negative process and 
sometimes through a positive process; in the case of 
a negative synthesis, particular individuals only are 
observed and brought into relation with each other 
as determined by certain generic features, the indivi¬ 
dualities of the individuals being entirely ignored 
for the moment; such a negative synthesis may well 
be brought under normal perceptual process (>lauki - 
kapralyaksa ). In positive synthesis, a generalisation 
of all the conceivable individuals, without ignoring 
their individualities, is definitely contemplated and 
is effectuated by the thinker’s mind passing from 
particulars to universals; the mental process involved 
in such a positive synthesis is essentially one of in¬ 
ference. In cases like the visual perception oi 
sandal as fragrant (suraWii enndanum ), one may see 
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easily a jumble of visual perception of sandal and 
recollection* of fragrance through association of 
ideas. Even in the case of yogic perception, what 
happens, in fact, is that the normal reach of.the 
mind comes to be immensely extended by yogic 
powers through the great potentialities of the mind 
becoming actual ised in experience; and all 
instances of yogic perception may be accounted for, 
without the help of the theory of super-normal sense- 
relation, either as manasapratyaksa (inner percep¬ 
tion), or as vivid recollection of the past, or as vivid 
imagination of future possibilities. The MImamsa 
theorists discard the doctrine of yogic perception 
altogether. 

Howe.tr, it should be observed here that the 
Nyaya theory of aluukikapratyaksa (super-normal 
perception)Tests on reasons which should not be 
lightly brushed aside and which arc worthy of very 
careful consideration. In the first place, it may be 
noted that, in every case which a Naiyayika would 
bring under the super-normal variety of percep¬ 
tion, the mcdiacy which is characteristic of non- 
perceptual cognitions is entirely missing and the 
immediacy which is characteristic of perceptual 
cognitions is invariably felt to be present. In cases 
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of external perception, where cognition of a s ant ti¬ 
ny a or cognition of some other kind is treated as 
sannikarsa , the mind is entirely subordinated to a 
sense and if certain impressions derived from pre¬ 
vious experience get mixed up with perceptual 
elements, such impressions come to be divested, for 
the time being, of their non-perceptual character and 
invested with a sense-bound, perceptual garb. The 
inner consciousness ( anuvyavasaya ) of disciplined 
minds, which takes a form like this “l see a fragrant 
si'.ndal " (surabhi caridanam pasydnii) is certainly 
an evidence which the Naivayikas feel bound to res¬ 
pect and rely upon, in this connection. 
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(a) Anumdna (Infer¬ 
ence) is the efficient in¬ 
strument (karanci) of infer¬ 
ential cognition. 

( b ) Inferential cogni¬ 
tion is a cognition which 
arises from subsumptive re¬ 
flection (pardmarsa). 

(c) Pardmarsa (sub¬ 
sumptive reflection) is a 
cognition which • cognises 
the presence of the invaria¬ 
bly concomitant factor de¬ 
noted by the middle term 
(probans) in the thing deno¬ 
ted by the minor term. For 
instance, the cognition, 
“This mountain has smoke 
which is invariably con- 
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* 


comitant with fire " is a sub- 
sumptive reflection; and the 
cognition resulting from it 
and taking the form "moun¬ 
tain has fire" is inferential 


cognition. 

(d) " Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire "—this 
type of invariable concomi¬ 
tance is vydpli (co-extension). 

(c) Subject-adjunctness 
(paksadharmaid ) consists in 
the invariable concomitant 
(vydpya) being present in 
things like a mountain (de¬ 
noted by paksa or the minor 
term). 

Ann maria, as its etymological sense indicates, 
is after-proof. It is after-proof in the sense that it 
uses the knowledge derived from perception (pratya- 
ksa) or verbal testimony ( dgama ) and helps the mind 
to march on further and add to its knowledge. As 
Vfitsyayana puls it, it is equivalent to am iksd\ and 
the Nyaya system is called dm iksikl , for the reason 
that its immediate and chief aim is to elucidate the 
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nature of anumana or anviksa as a pramdna, 
(Pratyaksagamdsrilam anumanam; sa anviksa; tayd 
pravartata ityanviksiki nydyavidya nyayasastram.) 
Seeing that verbal testimony is not recognised as a 
distinct pramdna by the Bauddhas and the Vaisesi- 
kas, the Nyaya writers prefer to consider sabda at 
the end and rightly proceed to consider anumana 
immediately after pratyaksa. 

* It would be interesting to note here how the 
Nyaya realist deals with the criticism that all know¬ 
ledge may, in a sense, be brought under inference 
and that even perceptual experience may be brought 
under inference. It may well be contended that, in 
the visual experience of a composite structure like 
a horse, only certain parts of the animal come 
into relation with the sense of sight and several 
parts do not, in fact, come into relation with the 
sense; and that, in suph cases, the experience 
of ■ the whole, of which we become conscious, 
must be. taken as inference. Gautama himself 
refers to 1 his contention in II—1—31 and 
indicates how this difficulty may be met by 
using the Nyaya theory that the composite whole 
(<avayavin ) is entirely different from its parts 
(avayavdh ). The Nyaya theorists claim that their 
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conception of parts land whole as entirely different 
entities has as its chief advantage the preservation 
of the province of pratyaksa from being wholly 
swallowed up in the province of anmndna . 

In the case of every praman'a, the karana 
(special or efficient instrument), the vyapara 
(intermediate cause) and the pliala (final result) 
should be carefully distinguished. In the case of 
anumana (instrument of inferential experience) 
the knowledge of co-extension ( vyaptij ndna ) is 
karana) subsnmptive reflection (paramarsa) is 
vyapara ; and inferential experience (anumiti). is 
phala. , • . . 

Students of Nyaya, before they proceed to 
study the Chapter on anumana, should start with a 
clear conception of the meanings of the technical 
terms paksa , sudhya and Jictu qt sadhanu . They are 
usually rendered respectively by the English equi- 
Y^Ients—w/wor term, major term and middle term. 
But it should be remembered here that these 
English terms have primary reference to certain 
terms constituting syllogistic expression : whereas, 
in Sanskrit Nyaya, tile term denoting paksa corres¬ 
ponds to the minor term, the term pqksa itsglf 
standing for the substantive with reference to whjch 
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something has to be inferred or inferentially predi¬ 
cated; the term denoting sadhya corresponds to the 
major term, the term sadhya itself standing for the 
tiling that is sought to be inferred or inferentially 
predicated with reference to paksa; and the term 
denoting hctu or sadhana corresponds to the middle 
term, the term heiu or sadhana itself standing for 
the reason or ground which is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with what is sought to be inferred and whose 
knowledge leads to inference. Thus, one may 
see in the Indian terminology itself evidence of a 
fundamental difference in the way in which the 
topic of inference is treated in Indian logic as com¬ 
pared with the way in which European tradition 
deals with that topic—such difference consisting in 
greater stress being laid on the material aspects of 
inference by the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system and undue stress being laid by European 
tradition on the formal side of syllogistic expression. 

Annambhatta defines anumiti as a cognition 
produced by subsumptive reflection (paramar&a). 
This definition, as it is, may be applied even to a 
perceptual experience following a doubt and arising 
from a subsumptive reflection. With reference to 
a man standing at a distance, a doubt may arise in 
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twilight, as to whether he is a man or a post As 
one approaches the object, the cognition “ This 
object has hands and such other features as are 
found invariably associated with humanity’' ( puru - 
scitvavyapyakaradiman ay am) arises; and immedi¬ 
ately follows the perceptual experience “This is a 
man" (ayarn purusah ). Such cases of saihsayotia - 
rapraiyaksa (perceptual decision following a doubt) 
and arising from the reflective perception of certain 
particulars ( visesaparamarsa ) are not instances of 
anumiti and have to be excluded by the adjunct 
Tn association with the paksata* (paksatdsahakrta ) 
so that the complete definition of anumiti will be 
this—“ Anumiti is a cognition which is produced by 
subsumptive reflection in association with subject - 
ness ( paksata )”. 

What is paksata, (subject ness )? The earlier 
school of Nyaya understood subjectness as consisting 
in 'doubt regarding the presence of proba ulum y 
{sadhyasandeha) —or, in other words, understood a 
pahsa to be the substantive with reference to which 
one doubts whether one may correctly predicate 
something or not. This view of paksata ignores the 
fact that sadhyasandeha (doubt regard ing probanduin} 
is not a necessary condition of inference and that a 
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person who has actually seen clouds on the sky may 
also infer their presence from their peal of thunder. 
The later Naiyayikas seek to remove this defect in the 
earlier definition.of paksata and suggest a modified 
definition which may be stated thus:—“ Paksata 
(subjectness) amounts to the absence of such indu¬ 
bious knowledge of the probandum as is associated 
with the absence of a desire to establish the proban- 
dum” (s isddhayisavirahatiisistasiddhyabhavah pak¬ 
sata,). In experience, it is found that indubious 
knowledge of the probandum (s&dhyasiddhi) pre¬ 
vents inference unless there is a positive desire to 
arrive at the same result through inference. Sddh- 
yasiddhi is thus a counteracting agent preventing 
anumiti (anumitipratibandhaka) and sisddhayisd 
neutralises the influence of the counteracting agent 
and is therefore uttejaka. Paksata thus reduces 
itself to non-existence of such counteracting agent 
as is not associated with the absence of the neutralis¬ 
ing agent (uttejakabhav avis is tain yat pralibandha - 
kam tadabhdvah). When the Naiyayikas include 
paksata in the causal equipment necessary for 
anumiti , they do not assume anything ijnusual, but 
are simply applying to the specific effect, anumiti, 
the general principle that uttejakdbhdvavisistaprati - 
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bandhakabhava is one of the things making up the 
causal complement of an effect. It must be remem¬ 
bered that universal sadhyasiddki in every conceiv¬ 
able instance of paksa prevents the inference of the 
same sddhya in some of the paksas as also in all 
paksas ; whereas partial sadhyasiddki in some paksas 
prevents only the inference of the same sddhya in 
all paksas . Universal sddhyasiddhi is technically 
described as paksatdvacchcdakdvacchedena sddhya¬ 
siddhi and may be embodied in a proposition like 
this—“All S is P”. Inference of the same sddhya in 
all paksas is likewise described as paksa tdvacchedakd- 
vacchedena anumiti and embodied in a proposition 
like this—“All S is P". “Some S is P”—a proposi¬ 
tion of this type embodies partial sddhyasiddhi^ 
which is technically described as paksatavacchcdaka- 
sdmdiiddhikaranycna sddhyasiddhi. An inference 
which may be embodied in a proposition like “Some 
■S is P” is prevented only by universal sadhyasiddki* 

It should also be remembered that, when the condi¬ 
tions necessary for having the perception of a 
certain object are present along with those neces¬ 
sary for inferring the same object, only the percep¬ 
tion of that object arises and not its inference; but 
in cases where the conditions necessary for pcrceiv- 
19 
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ing an object are present along with those required 
for inferring another object, inference would arise 
and not perception. 

The Naiyayikas insist that, in every case ojf 
inference, quick or slow, inference for oneself or 
inference for others, subsumptive reflection 
(.parumarsa ) is an indispensable antecedent and 
should, therefore, be treated as cause of anumiii, 
Parumarsa is a complex cognition which arises 
from a combination of the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance ( vyaptijnana ) and that of the presence 
of the reason ( hetu) in the subject (paksa) — techni¬ 
cally known as paksadharmatajMna. In the stock 
example of inference—"The hill has fire; because it 
has smoke”, the parumaria takes the form —"The 
hill has smoke which is invariably concomitant with 
fire” (vahnivyapyadhumavan parv.atah ); and it is 
contended by the Naiyayikas that, in the absence of 
such a parumarsa, anumiii does not arise. This 
cognitive complex called parumarsa is also known 
as lingaparamarsa or trtiyalingaparSmarfa (the 
third cognition of the reason). The cognition of the 
presence of the liiiga (reason) in the subject (paksa) 
may be said to be the first lingaparamarsa ; the 
cognition of the invariable relation between liiiga 



an&sadhyh is thej'kecond lihgaparamarsa) and the 
complex cognition which arises (rom these two 
cognitions is the third iihgapardmarsa . 

The MImamsakas and the Vedantins who 
follow them hold that the complex cognition called 
pardmarsa is not indispensable for anumiti , though 
it may actually arise just before anumiti in many 
cases. In our experience, we arc conscious of having 
anumiti directly after becoming aware of the 
presence of the hetu (reason) in the paksa (subject) 
and remembering vydpti (invariable concomitance) 
and without any intervening pardmarsa. In such 
cases, the Naiyayikas also cannot help recognising 
causal relation {karyakdranabhava) between anumiti 
on the one side and the two cognitions referred to 
on the other side (vydpiijiidna and pahsadharmatd- 
jnana ); and in cases cohere frardmaria intervenes, 
they should recognise another causal relation 
(karyakdranabhava ) between pardmarsa and 
anumiti . Thus the MImamsakas argue and maintain 
that, in order to avoid this difficulty, it would be neces¬ 
sary to treat anumiti as the effect of vvdptijndu i and 
paksadharmatdjfidna and to exclude pardmarsa 
from the causal complement of anumiti , Th£ 
Naiyayikas, however, point out that it would be 
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:nuch simpler to connect every case of anumiii 
with pardmarsa as its cause and to assume that, 
even in cases where anumiii appears to arise directly 
from vyaptijnanci and paksadliarmatdjnana, there is 
an intervening pardmarsa though one may not be 
conscious of it on account of the quick passage of 
the mind from the stage of pafcsadharmatdjndiia 
to the stage of inference. The controversy between 
the MImarhsakas and Naiyayikas, as to whether 
anumiti should be taken as the effect of the two 
cognitions — vyaptijndna and paksadharmatdjndna 
or as the effect of the complex cognition called 
pardmarsa f appears to hinge on th< principle of 
parsimony (IdgJiava) and turns out to be a consider- 
ation of the greater or smaller degree of cumbef- 
someness which one might notice in the Mimarh- 
»ka s oi the Naiyayika s way of defining the causal 
relation between anumiii and its cause. However, 
a careful estimation of the arguments advanced by 
the Mlmariisakas and the Naiyayikas would reveal 
the significance of the insistence in Nyaya on 
pardmarsa being treated as indispensable. If sub¬ 
sumption to a generalisation be the essential element 
in inference, it is obvious that inference of fire in a 
-h;ll cannot arise from the perception of smoke in it. 
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until the particular smoke in the hill is subsumed 
under the generalisation involving vyapti between 
smoke and lire; and the Naiyayikas insist that 
subsumption is the essential feature of inference and 
insist therefore that every anumiti should be taken 
to be preceded by pardmarsa , which is but a 
subsumptive reflection subsuming the smoke in the 
hill under the pre-established vyapti . The Bhatta 
MImamsakas, on the other hand, hold that it is the 
subsultive, rather than the subsumptive , passage of the 
mind from the observed relation of particulars to a 
certain unobserved particular, that characterises the 
the inferential process of thought; and this view 
accounts for their attitude towards pardmarSiu From 
the following exposition of* vyapti , the difference 
between the views of the Mimarhsakas and the 
Naiyayikas would become further clari tied. 

What is vyapti? Annam bhatta* s definition of 
vyapti is that it consists in the hctu (reason or pro- 
bans) being co-existent with th esddhya (probaudum 
or the thing to be inferentially established), which 
is pervasive of the hctu ( hetuvydpaka ). To be 
pervasive (vyapaka), in the context of anumiti f 
means ‘never being the countcr-correlative ( praii - 
yogin) of a negation ( abhdva ) which is co-existent 
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Wiih httn.’ In an inference, % where smokers the, 
hchi and fire is the sadhya? {o say that there is 
lyupti (invariable concomitance) between smoke and 
tire implies the following things, according to this 
definition. Firstly, it implies that fire and. smoke 
co-exist in the particular form and through the 
particular relation, with reference to which they are 
intended to be treated as hetu and sadhya res¬ 
pectively, the particular form of hetu and sadhya 
being technically called hctiitdvacchedakadharina 
and sadhyptavacchcdakadhcirma and the particular 
relations intended to determine the co-existence of 
hetu and sadhya being technically known as hetutava- 
cchedakasamhandha and sddhyatdvacchedakasam - 
bandha. Secondly, it implies that, with reference 
to the same hetulavacchedakadbarma , sddhyatdva- 
cchedakadharma, hetuidvacchedakasambandha and 
sddhyatdvacchedakasambajidha , fire is never the 
counter-correlative (pratiyogin) of any negation 
which co-exists with smoke. Where fire in a hill is 
infttred from smoke, fire is sadhya , fireness 
( vahnilva) is said to be sddhyatavacchcdakadharma 
in the sense that fire is proposed to be treated as 
sadhya in its general and universal form as fire, and 
not in any other form such as that of a substance 
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(dxavya)y smokeness (dhumaiva) is said to be 
hctutavacchcdakadharma in the sense that srpoke is 
proposed to be treated as heiu in its general and 
universal form a$ smoke, and not in any other form; 
and conjunction or contact ( sathyoga ) is said to be 
sadhyaiavacchedakasambandha, as also hetutdva - 
ccheddkasambandha , in the sense that fire and Smoke, 
in their respective form as sddhya and Jietu, are 
proposed to be treated as connected with fiaksa 
{•subject), through the relation of contact, and not 
through any other relation such as inherence 
(samavaya) or self-linking relation (svariipa). 

In later Nyaya literature, based on Gangesopa- 
dhyaya's Tatlvacintdmani , two types of -definitions 
of vyapli are distinguished, one type being called 
siddhaulalaksana and the other type being called 
purvapaksalaksaiui or purvapaksavy&pii. The 
definition explained in the preceding para repre¬ 
sents the former type and is briefly set forth in this 
Sanskrit formula:— HettwyapakasadhyasaindnGdhi - 
karanyam vyaptih . This definition, When fully 
amplified, Comes to include the heiutavaccliedaka - 
dharma, sadhyaiavacchedakadharma , hetuiCivac'che- 
dakasambanda and sddhynidvncchedakasanibandlni m 
It is affirmative in its main form, the latter half 
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being affirmative, though the adjunct heUivyapcika 
reduces itself to the negative form hetusamanadhi- 
karandiyanidbhdvdpraiiyogin (which is never the 
counter-correlative of any negation co-existing with 
the reason). 

The other type of definition of vydpti is known 
as purvapciksalaksana in the sense that it is provi¬ 
sional and prima facie satisfactory. It is generally 
put in a negative form. A typical instance of purva- 
paksavydpti is this:—Co-extension ( vydpti) consists 
in non-existence in every place where the proban¬ 
da m (sddhya) does not exist {sddhydbhdvavadavrt- 
titvam). This definition also, when fully amplified, 
comes to include the hetutavacchedakadhanna, 
sad hy at avacchedtikad karma, hctuidvacchedakascim- 
bandha and sddhyatdvacchedakasambandha . This 
prima facie definition of vydpti is negative in its 
main part and is a direct amplification of the concep¬ 
tion of avindb/uiva . The contrast between the two 
phrases avindbhdva and sdhacaryaniyama should be 
clearly understood. The former phrase is more 
commonly used in earlier Nyaya literature and the 
latter in later literature. Vina means 'without'; 
a-bhdva means non-existence; and a-vind-bhava 
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means non-existence (of the probans or hetuy 
without or in the absence of (the fyrobandum 
or sadhya). This is the basis of pUrvapaksavyaph 
which is generally negative in its form. The other 
phrase sdhacaryaniycinia which is used by Annum- 
bhatta is equivalent to niyatasdhacarya y which 
means invariable co-existence. This forms the basis- 
of what is referred to above as siddhdntavydpti ► 
The prima facie definition of vydpii set forth above 
is defective. It does not hold good in cases where 
the sadhya happens to be a thing whose non-exist¬ 
ence anywhere is inconceivable (ketalainayi), like- 
ahhideyatva (namableness); nor does it apply to the 
hetu in syllogisms like: — “A quality (guna) has- 
existence (sattd because it has a generic attribute 
(jdii)”. It will be seen that non-existence of the 
probans in a place where the probandum does not 
exist can be conceived of only when its existence in 
such a place through the specific relation in view 
(lieluidvacchedakasainbandha) is conceivable and 
that, in the latter instance referred to, the presence 
of the probans, jdti, through the relation of inher¬ 
ence, which is the specific relation in view, in a 
place like sdnidtiya where the probandum (sattd) is. 
not present, is inconceivable. In order to get over 
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difficulties of this kind, the siddhdntalaksana or 
conclusive definition of vyapti is put forward. 

The term vyapti literally means pervasion and 
lays stress on the universal character of the relation 
kept in view. The phrase 'universal connection' 
brings out exactly the meaning of the term vyapti . 


In early - Nyaya literature, the term avinabhdva is 


frequently used as the equivalent of vyapti. It 
should be observed that this term, avinabhdva , 
brings into prominence the invariable character of 
the relation kept in view. The two concepts, univer¬ 
sality and invariableness , imply each other; but they 
are not identical. A careful examination of early 
Nyaya literature would show that, from Kanada and 
Gautama downward, all the leading exponents of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system were quite familiar with the 
ideas of universality and invariableness as forming 
the essential elements in the conception of vyapti. 
Vatsyayana, who preceded Dignaga, definitely makes 
use of the conception of avinabhdva in his Bhasya 
on the sutras 2-2-1, 2-2-2 and 2-2-61. The very 
conception of vyabhiedra as a fallacy (hctvdbhdsa) 
presupposes the invariableness of the relation called 
avinabhdva or vyapti. Patahjali, in his Mahabhasya 
(on 3—2—124), show's a definite khowledge of the 
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uni versa! character of the relation called vyupti. 
In the face of these facts, it would be unreasonable 
io hold, as Professor Keith does, that the doctrine 
of indissoluble or invariable relation ( avinabhava) is 
Dignaga's special contribution to Indian logic and 
•that Prasastapada and others borrowed this idea 
from Dignaga and developed it. In this connection, 
•attention is invited to' the article on “The evolu¬ 
tion of vyapii” contributed by one of my former 
pupils—Mr. A< S. Krishna Rao, M.A. — in part I 
Volume I, (1927) of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras. 

What is the exact nature of the relation of 
yyapli, or avinabhava ? How is it arrived at ? 
Is it arrived at through perceptual experience ? Or 
-does it represent itself the result of an inferential 
process ? If vyapti in its universal form is the basis 
o* inferential reasoning, does it not already contain 
in itself the result of the inferential process and does 
it not render inference wholly superfluous ? Ques¬ 
tions like these were raised and answered both by 
Naiyayikas and Mlmamsakas of the early and later 
schools. It would be of great value to students of 
Indian logic to pay some attention to these ques¬ 
tions. Vatsyayana remarks in his Bhasya on 1-1-"/% 
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that the parallelism between the probans as found 
in the paksa and the probans as found in the 
example ( udaharana), on which the probative 
character of the probans rests, is very subtle and 
difficult to explain and can be well understood only 
by men of great learning. (Tadidam hetudaharana- 
yoh sddharmyam parawasuksmatn duhkhabodham 
panditarupavedcfiilyamiti ).—The Bhasyakara says 
this, not because he was quite innocent of the nature 
of the invariable or universal relation called avina- 
bhdva or vydpti, as Professor Keith and some others- 
may fancy, but because, perhaps, he was keenly alive 
to the difficulty in satisfactorily answering the ques¬ 
tions raised at the beginning of this para and to the 
snares and pitfalls in the way of generalisation. 

Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra, Jayanta and some 
oilier early writers on Nyaya describe vydpti as an 
unconditioned or necessary relation which is not 
brought about by any adventitious circumstance— 
anaiipddhikah samba ndhah. For instance, that 
smoke is prevaded by fire, ix. f that dhuma is vahni- 
vydpya is a necessary and unconditioned relation 
and does not depend upon any adventitious- 
circumstance; whereas, the relation of vydpti 
embodied in the proposition—*‘Wherever there is fire* 
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there is smoke'—is not a necessary and uncondi¬ 
tioned relation and depends upon the association of 
fire with the adventitious contact of wet fuel with 
fire ( ardrendhanasamyoga ). Such adventitious 
circumstances are called upddhayah. An upddhi is 
an adventitious factor which is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the pfobandum (sadhyavydpaka) and not 
so with the probans (sadhandvydpaka). It is called 
upddhi because, as Udayana explains, its invariable 
concomitance with theprobatulum comes to be errone¬ 
ously associated with the prohans } just in the same 
way as the redness of a japd (China rose) is errone¬ 
ously associated with a crystal (sphatika) in its 
vicinity. To define vydpti as anaupadhikasam - 
bandha is significant in several ways. In the first 
place, it shows that the earlier schools of Indian 
logic, which adopted this definition, do not definitely 
insist upon any conscious process of generalisation 
or universalisation preceding inference. Secondly, 
according to the early schools, it should be made 
out that the connection between.the probmis (hctu) 
and probandum (sddhya) is necessary . Thirdly, in 
order to satisfy oneself that the connection in ques¬ 
tion involves necessity, one;should know that it is 
not due to association with any adventitious. 
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circumstance) i.e^ that it is svabhavika and not ciupa- 
dhika . further,( this definition?clearlydays greater 
stress on the element of necessity in the delation 
between th e heiu and sudhyathan on the element of 
invariableness. It should, however, be remembered^ 
in this connection, that Gautama , who recognised 
vxabJiicdra or absence of invariableness as a fallacy,, 
and Vfitsyayana and Prasastapada who definitely: 
referred in their works to the concept of aviiidbhdva 
as an essential element in auumana\ \yjere fully alive 
to the importance of the idea gf invariable ness in- 
vydpti .. 

What is the form in whi.ch'the relation of 
vydpti comes to be known and leads' to inference ? 
How does it cqme to be known? According to 
Annambhatta, who follows Garigesbpfidhyaya 
in this as in several other matters, the cognition of 
vydpti (vyuptijndna) arises in the form of a universal- 
generalisation which is usually embodied in the. 
proposition—“Wherever there is smoke, there is fire” 
(yatrayalra dhumah tatra vahnih ), or in the pro-; 
position—“Whatever has smoke, has fire" (yo yo- 
dhumavdn so'gni/ndn); in a statement of iydpfi> the> 
vydpyn (pervaded) should be first referred to and the: 
vydpcika should be the principal predicate; and the- 
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cognition of, vydpti arises usually from the obser¬ 
vation of the. co-existence,of smoke and fire in ope 
of. more instances, in lhe absence of any knowledge- 
of a place where the hetu is present and the ' sadhya 
is not present. Annambhatfa criticises the view 
that the relation of invariable concomitance is- 
known through bhuyodarsana or repeated observa¬ 
tion. As Nllakantha points out, the Sanskrit phrase 
bhuyodarsana is ambiguous. It may refer to the 
frequent repetition of the same observation or to . 
observation of several instances of the sadhya and 
hetu or to observation of the co-existence of the 
sadhya and hetu in several places. In any of these 
senses, though the observation of the co-existence qf 
hetu and sadhya .may be repeated a thousand times,. 
rydpti cannot be made out, if, even in a single 
instance, the hetu is known to be present -in the 
absence of the sadhya . So, following the Manikara t 
Annambhatta points out that a knowledge of. the 
co-existence of the hetu and sadhya ia association 
with the absence of a knowledge of the presence of 
the hetu where the sadhya is not present ( vyabhi - 
cdrajhanaviraiiasahakrtam sahacdrajiianam) cause* 
vyqptijndna. Knowledge of vyabliicara may arise 
in the form of a doubt or one may be sure of 
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ihe presence of this defect. In the latter case, unless 
it is shown that such knowledge is erroneous, one 
cannot make out the relation of vydpti. In the 
former case, any doubt, of vyabhicara , which is 
otherwise technically known as aprayojakaivasankd 
and which is usually expressed in the form “Let 
there be the Jictu; the sadhya need not be present" 
(hcturaslu sadhyam mastu), is removed by an 
indirect type of reasoning known as tarka, The 
indirect argument called tarka corresponds to 
reductio ad absurdum and consists in showing how 
the assumption of the opposite leads to an absurd 
result by coming into conflict with some established 
truth. In the case of invariable concomitance 
between smoke and fire, for instance, if one should 
•doubt that smoke may be present somewhere in the 
absence of fire, the indirect argument of tarka may 
•be put forward in this form:—<If smoke were 
present in the absence of fire, smoke could not be 
produced by fire. But the causal relation between 
fire and smoke is a well-recognised fact”. Thus 
according to later Naiyayikas, vyapti is a universal 
type of generalisation covering all conceivable 
cases, both observed and unobserved. The element 
of invariableness is of greater value than the 
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element of necessity, in ensuringthe safe passage of 
inferential thought from the known to the unknown, 
though these two elements—invariableness and* 
necessity—imply each other. The element of neces¬ 
sity looms large only at the stage at which the 
element of invariableness happens to be challenged 
and comes to be maintained by a suitable tarkiu 

In several instances the universal relation of 
vyapti is felt to be arrived at as perceptual experi¬ 
ence ( pratyahsa) through some sense-organ. 

Perceptual experience presupposes some sannikarsa 
(sense-relation) between the sense concerned and the 
objects coming within the scope of the experience 
in question. When, for instance, one comes to have 
visual perception of the relation of invariable con¬ 
comitance between all smokes and all fires, it is 
through the super-normal sense-relation (alaukiha- 
sannikarsa) called sdmanyalaksanapratyasatti that 
all the smokes and fires are brought within the 
reach of the visual sense. The nature of this super¬ 
normal sense-relation is explained in pages 234 to 
238 of Chapter I, supra Thus, according to later 
Naiyayikas, toe knowledge of vydpti arises in several 
cases as super-normal perception through the super¬ 
normal sense* relation of sense-bound generality 
20 
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( s&titdiiyalaksanasannt'karsa). Jayantabhatta discus¬ 
ses the nature of vyaptijfiana in pages 121 to 123 of 
his Nyayamanjari (Viziaya-S. S ) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it arises through the inner sense, 
mafias, as mental perception ( manasapralyaksa ), 
when co-existence is observed and no hitch in such 
co-existence is seen. Evidently, Jayantabhatta is 
inclined to think that manas, though it cannot 
directly reach external objects (bahirasvataniram 
manah) under ordinary circumstances, is resource¬ 
ful enough to reach all the smokes and fires, both 
observed and unobserved, in the absence of definite 
obstacles in the way. Jayanta, however, does not 
account for the mind's resourcefulness in this direc¬ 
tion and seems to be inclined to attribute it to its 
nature and not to the aid of any super-normal sense- 
relaiion known as sdmanyalaksanasannikarsa. 
The nature of this sanuikarsa has been explained 
in detail on pages 234 to 238, in Chapter I, supra . 

Buddhist logicians like Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti lay particular stress on the negative phase of 
vydpti — viz.: non-existende of the probans in the 
absence of the probandum ( avindbhdva ). They hold 
that evci y case of avindbhdva involves a necessary 
and indissoluble connection between the hetu and 



the sddhya and that this connection is based upon 
identity (tad at my a) or causality ( iaduipaiii). The 
Naiyayikas rightly criticise this view as ignoring 


such cases of invariable concomitance as do not 
rest upon identity or causality—cases like a blind 
man's inference of colour (rupa) from taste (rasa). 

The Mimariisakas of the Bhatta school main¬ 
tain that vydpjt, in the form of a universal genera¬ 
lisation, is not a necessary condition of inference. 


h ire is observed to be co-existent with smoke in 
two or three places; and smoke is never seen to be 
present in a place where fire is not present. When 
one comes to have this experience repeatedly within 
the sphere of one’s observation, one finds oneself in 
a position to make out invariable connection 
between smoke and fire in the form in which they 
happen to be seen in the particular instances which 
have come within the scope of one’s observation. 
When one iater on happens to see smoke in the 
same form in an unobserved place as in a place 
already observed, or even when one happens to see 
smoke again in the same form in an observed place 
as already observed there, on, ’s mind comes to have 
a knowledge of the presence of fire in that place 
where smoke is seep for the moment. The know- 
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ledge of fire which thus arises cannot be regarded 
as perceptual experience as fire is not for the 
moment within the range of any of the senses; nor 
can it be regarded as reproduction in memory of a 
past experience, since the knowledge of fire which 
thus arises is felt to be experience having reference 
to the existence of fire in the present time. Thus, 
according to the Bhattas, the proposition l 'Wherever 
there is smoke, there is fire’ represents ordinarily a 
restricted form of synthesis which has reference 
only to the observed particulars and is quite ade¬ 
quate as a condition of inference; and anybody 
who is equipped with the knowledge embodied in 
ihis proposition would be able to infer the existence 
of fire on seeing smoke in any place, provided there 
is no suspicion of vyabhicara (presence of hetn in 
the absence of sadhya). At the same time it must 
be remembered that Bhattas do not deny that, not 
infrequently, in the course of inferential reasoning, 
one may arrive at a universal generalisation of the 
type recognised by the Naiyayikas, which has 
reference to the invariable concomitance between 
all cases of in-tit and sfidhya, 1 including observed 
and unobserved instances in the present, past and 
future. 1 he Bhattas, however, insist that such 
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universal generalisations themselves are cases of in¬ 
ference. Parthasarathimisra, one of the most 
reliable exponents of Kumarila’s views, explains the 
inferential process through which such universal 
generalisations are arrived at. In this connection, 
a reference to Parthasarathi’s Nyayaratnamala 
(Chowkhamba edition—pages 69 and 70) would 
show how unobserved places, which have smoke, 
may be inferred to have fire, from the fact that 
smoke is predicated in those places, on the basis of 
observed cases. In the face of this, it would not be 
correct to suppose, as Professor Randle does in 
foot-note (1) to page 282 of his recent work— 
“ Indian Logie in the Early Schools ", that “there 
is nowhere in Indian Logic the notion that 
Induction or generalisation is an inferential 
process”. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vySpti is the invari¬ 
able relation between hetu and sadhya, which, when 
it is made out, happens to be free from temporal 
and spatial limitations and thus comes to assume the 
form of a universal generalisation. In the hearth, 
for instance, contact between smoke and fire is made 
out as the relation connecting the two substances— 
smoke and fire. In the cognition of such relation. 
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the two relata are the two principal concepts. The 
relation on the one side and time and space (kdla 
and desa) on the other are presented in that cogni¬ 
tion only as adjuncts subsidiary to the two relate. 
While two subsidiaries agree to subordinate them¬ 
selves to a common principal, one subsidiary does 
not ordinarily tolerate its subordination to the other 
subsidiary. This is as true in the sphere of thought 
as in the external world. Thus the knowledge of 
the relation between smoke and fire that arises from 
uiC observation of their co-existence in particular 
instances takes a universal form, unhampered by the 
temporal and spatial limitations of the particular 
place and time actually coming within the scope of 
observation. With the help of such a universal 
generalisation, when a person infers fire in a moun¬ 
tain on seeing smoke there, he is, in fact, cognising 
again what has already been cognised and forms 
part of the content of the generalisation at which 
he arrived as a result of his observation. Such 
inference is valid experience (prawa), though it 
cognises something already cognised. According to 
ilu- Prabhakaras, all cognitions other than recollec¬ 
tion are valid (prawd) and it is not necessary that a 
pramci should cognise something not already 
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cognised. Thus, the Prabhakaras maintain that 
inferential experience is regexp eric nee and does not 
involve the passage of the mind from the known to 
the unknown, as is commonly supposed to be the 
case; but it involves merely the passage of the mind 
from a known object to something that is already 
known to be invariably connected with it. In the 
Prabhakara scheme of inference, even a single 
observation (sakrddarsana) is enough for having a 
knowledge of vydpti and repeated observation 
(bhUyodatsana) is, however, useful in showing that 
the relation observed between hetn and sadhya is 
not brought about by any adventitious circumstance 
( upadhi). 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that 
all the leading schools of Indian philosophy are 
agreed in a general way that generalisation 
(vyaptijnCina) represents the ground-work of 
inference. The Naiyayikas and the Prabhakaras 
take this generalisation to be of a universal type and 
to have reference to all the conceivable particulars 
—unobserved as well as observed. The Bhattas look 
upon this generalisari( n - a synthesis confined to 
the observed particulars, which is arrived at by 
sinking all incompatible differences. Fqr instance, 
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according to the former, the generalisation Wher¬ 
ever there is smoke there is fire" has reference to 
every conceivable case of smoke and fire; while,, 
according to the latter, this generalisation represents 
a synthesis of all the observed cases and sink's such 
incompatible differences as are due merely to spatial 
and temporal limitations. 

At a very early stage in the history of Indian 
logic, the Carvaka materialist, who recognises only 
one pramuna —viz., pratyaksa , throws out against 
inference, the challenge that vyapti cannot be relied 
upon as the basis of anum&na. The Carvaka's 
contention is that, if vyapti were to be restricted to 
the known or observed particulars, it would be 
impossible to have any inference regarding un¬ 
known or unobserved particulars for the simple 
reason that the latter are wholly different from the 
former; and that, if vyapti were to be looked upon 
as a universal generalisation having reference to all 
the conceivable particulars, unobserved as well as 
observed, all that has to be known is already known 
and nothing remains to be known through inference. 
This objection is embodied in an old verse which is 
quoted by several old philosophical writers like 
Salikan&tha and Jayanta and which runs thus :— 
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^ntfpiabhangapanke’smm nimagnCi vddidantincih. 
I issse*nugainabhavah samdnye siddhasadhyaia." 
(Vide Prakaranapancika—Benares edn. page 71). The 
Carvakas contend that Indian logicians are hope-r 
lessly caught between the two horns of the dilemma 
indicated—they hopelessly sink down in'this slough 
in which anumdna is lost. Students of western 
philosophical literature are here likely to be 
reminded of the Empiricist's objection that any in¬ 
ference of a particular lact from a general principle 
already known and taken to be valid would amount 
to arguing in a circle. They may think in this 
connection of objections similar to what is put 
forward by Mill when he says “ that no reasoning 
from generals to particulars can, as such, prove 
anything; since from a general principle, we cannot 
infer any particulars but ithose which the principle 
itself assumes as known." 

To this kind of objection, the logic of the 
Bhatta school, as may bo evident from their view 
set foith above, gives the answer that inference is 
really from particulars to particulars and that, in 
cases where it appears to be from a universal to 
paiticiilars, ih real cause of such appearance is to 
He found either in the fact that vydpti, constituting 
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the basis of inference, assumes a general form, 
since such differences as are immaterial, or 
incompatible, are left out for the time being ; or it 
is to be found in the fact that a universal generali¬ 
sation interposes itself, though it does so as an inter¬ 
mediate inference. In this connection, a reference 
to Bradley's Principles of Logic (pages 3 23 to 326) 
would be of great value. One may easily see that 
Bradley s criticism of Mill's view holds good as 
against the Bhatta view also, in a considerable 
measure. The Bhatta logic, where it insists upon a 
very close similarity between the probans in the 
paksa and the vydpya in the sapaksa (example), 
reduces inference to reasoning from resemblance. 
But where it insists upon differences being left out, 
the reasoning turns out to be one from identity. Is 
it not then palpable, one may ask in Bradley’s 
language, that, when the differences are disregarded, 
the residue is a universal ? The strong point in the 
Bhatta view is that it shows how inference may 
really involve an advance in knowledge in two 
directions :—where one infers unknown parti¬ 
culars from known and where one inferentially 
arrives at a universal generalisation from the 
observation of particular instances. 
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As already explained, the Prabhakaras get over 
the difficulty under consideration by saying that 
every experience (i anubhava ) though it may not 
involve any new element or any advance in know¬ 
ledge, is valid ( pramd). All that is required to 
show that amitnana is a pramana is that inferential 
cognition ( anumiti) resulting from it is an 
experience (anubhava), and not mere recollecton 
( srrtrti ). The Prabhakaras do not consider it 
necessary to go beyond maintaining that annniiii, 
though it happens to be a re-experience ( grhttagrdhJ 
anubhavah), is a valid experience. It should, 
however, be remembered that, according to them, 
vyapti assumes the form of a universal generalisa¬ 
tion; and this is not because every conceivable 
particular is brought within the scope of U super 
normal observation, as the Naiyayikas contend, but 
because the elements of time and space do not enter 
into the scheme of relation represented by vyapti , 
for the reason already indicated. 

The Naiyayikas, who are the generally accre¬ 
dited exponents of the doctrines of Indian logic, 
maintain that inference is not from particulars to 
particulars but it is from universal to particulars. 
They hold that vyapti is a universal generalisation 
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which does not represent a mere summation of the 
observed instances. It has reference to the invari¬ 
able concomitance between all conceivable cases of 
hctu and sadhya. Such a generalisation, though it 
involves a big leap from the few observed cases to' 
innumerable unobserved cases, is rendered possible 
through the super-normal sense-relation called 
samanyalaksanasannikarsa . Leaving out the 
technical concept of alaukika^annikarsa , one might 
well say that such a big inductive leap is rendered 
possible by the immense resourcefulness of a dis¬ 
ciplined mind in the direction of synthesis. The 
Nyaya theory of inference effectively exorcises the 
ghost of petitio principii, by drawing attention to 
the fact that inference helps one to see and under¬ 
stand more. One may be equipped with the 
universal generalisation — “Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire' 1 and yet may be quite unaware of the 
presence of lire in a particular mountain; and on 
seeing smoke in that mountain, the presence of fire 
may be inferred there. In such cases, inference 
leads to a distinct addition to knowledge and helps 
one to see more. The Naiyayikas also point out 
that, after acquiring definite knowledge of a certain 
thing in a certain place through observation or by 
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some other means, the same thing may be inferred 
in the same place; and in such cases, inference 
helps one to understand more by enhancing the 
degree of clarity or certitude in the knowledge 
.already got. 

• 32—T 

(a) Inference is of two 
kinds :—inference for one¬ 
self' and inference for 
others. 

(b) Inference for one¬ 
self causes one’s own infe¬ 
rential experience. For 
instance, a person may make 
out the relation of invariable 
concomitance between 
smoke and fire and arrive at 
the universal generalisation 
—“Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire" from his re¬ 
peated observation in the 
hearth and such other places 
and then approach a moun¬ 
tain. He may have doubt 
as to the presence of tire in 
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that mountain. On seeing 
smoke there, he remembers 
the generalisation—"Wher¬ 
ever there is smoke, there is 
fire.” Then, he comes to 
have the cognition — 11 This 
mountain has smoke which 
is pervaded by (or invariably 
concomitant with) fire.” It 
is this cognition that is 
called lingaparamarSa (the 
subsumptive reflection of 
the probans). From this 
cognition arises the inferen¬ 
tial cognition— “The moun¬ 
tain has fire”. This is what 
is called inference for one¬ 
self 

(c) Inference for others 
is the syllogistic expression 
which consists of five 
members and which a 
person employs after infer¬ 
ring for himself fire from 
smoke, with a view to 
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enabling another person to 
have likewise the same kind 
of inferential cognition. 

E. G .— il The mountain 
has fire; because it has 
smoke; whichever has 
smoke has fire, as a hearth; 
this mountain is such (has 
smoke which is invariably 
concomitant with fire); and 
therefore, it is such (has 
fire)/' From this five- 
membered syllogism, the 
other person to whom it is 
addressed comes to know 
the probans (smoke) and 
infers fire from it. 

Professor Keith and some others believe that 
the above distinction of inference into inference for 
onself ( svartha) and inference for others (pardrtha) 
was first introduced by Dignaga and borrowed from 
him by Prasastapada. (Vide Professor Keith's 
‘ Indian Logic and Atomism' pages 106 to 108). A 
careful consideration, however, of what Vatsyayana 
says in his Bhasya and Gautama in his sutias 
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would clearly show that the distinction in question 
should be held to be at least as old as the Sutrakfira 
himself. Vatsyayana, where he speaks of anum&na 
as distinct from nyayaprayoga, presupposes evidently 
the distinction of svartha and parartha. Gautama’s 
description of the five members of a complete 
syllogistic expression would be unintelligible, should 
it be assumed that he was not familiar with the 
substance of the distinction in question, though the 
terms parartha and svartha are not found used in 
his sutras. 

The distinction of anunidna into svartha and 
parartha is not only as old as the Nyayadarsana 
itself; but it is also one of the most vital topics in the 
the Nyaya system. It is a natural result of one of 
the distinctive features of Indian logic and it enables 
intelligent critics to appreciate duly the pivotal idea 
on which Indian logic turn.- both in its scope and 
its development. It should be remembered here 
that Indian logic never allowed itself to be restricted 
in its scope and development to the exclusively 
formal side of ratiocination, but always kept in view 
as its constant, knowledge or, more accurately, 
knowledge of truth ( tatlvajnana ) in relation to what 
is conceived of as the sumntum bonunt. In this 
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connection, it would be very interesting to consider 
what Benedetto Croce, one of the greatest contri¬ 
butors to contemporary philosophical thought, has 
chosen to observe concerning Indian logic, parti- 
cularly the distinction of svarthanumana and farar- 
thatiumana recognised in Indian logic. Attention 
is invited to the subjoined extract from pages 583 
to 585 of Benedetto Croce's ‘ Logic as the Science 
of Pure Concept —rendered into English by 
Douglas Ainslie. 

This error, which appeared very early in our 
western world, has spread during the centuries and 
yet dominates many minds ; so true is this that 
‘logic* is usually understood to mean dllogic’ or 
‘formalist logic’. We say our western world, 
because if Greece created and passed on the doctrine 
of logical forms, which was a mixture of thoughts 
materialised in words and of words become rigid in 
thoughts, another logic is known which, as it seems, 
developed outside the influence of Greek thought 
and remained immune from the formalist error. This 
is Indian logic , which is notably antiverbalist .... 

. . Indian logic studies the naturalistic syllogism in 
itself, as internal thought, distinguishing it from the 
syllogism for others, that is to say, from the more or 
21 
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less usual, but always extrinsic and accidental forms 
of communication and dispute* It has not even 
a suspicion of the extravagant idea (which still 
vitiates our treatises) of a truth which is merely 
syllogistic and formalist and which may be false in 
fact. It takes no account of the judgment, or rather 
it considers what is called judgment, and what is 
really the proposition, as a verbal clothing of know¬ 
ledge; it does not make the verbal distinction of 
subject, copula and predicate; it does not admit 
classes of categorical and hypothetical, of affirma¬ 
tive and negative judgments. All these are 
extraneous to logic, whose object is the constant, 
il knowledge considered in itself." 

Students of philosophical literature in the 
west may find it easy to appreciate, in the light of 
the above extract, the significance of the distinction 
which Indian iogic recognises between ‘inference 
for oneself' (svartha) and ‘inference for others' 

(pardrtha ). This distinction is not merely one of a 
formal kind. It is rooted firmly on tfie fundamental 
doctrine of Indian logic that syllogistic reasoning 
should be viewed, not apart from the inductive 
< process of thinking, but merely as a continuation 
and methodical application of it. In Indian logic, 
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deduction and induction do not represent two 
mutually exclusive types of inference but they 
should always be looked upon as inseparably con¬ 
nected parts of a complete process of thinking 
called inference (anum&na); and the chief function 
of anumdna, as a means of valid cognition, is to 
enable one to realise how certain facts are insepa¬ 
rably and necessarily connected with each other in 
accordance with a general principle. This view of 
inference influenced the development of Indian 
logic for good and saved it from falling into the 
grip of formalism which, till very recently, domi¬ 
nated logic in the west. One of the chief advan¬ 
tages which have accrued to Indian logic from this 
view is that it never makes the extravagant claim 
that formal validity may be viewed apart from, and 
independently of, material validity . 

A complete syllogistic expression is called 
nyayaprayoga by Vatsyayana and all the Naiyayikas 
who followed him. It is a synthesis in expicssion 
(inahdvdkya) built up by five parts or members 
( avayavdh)y each of which embodies a judgment 
forming a necessary part of a complete ratiocinative 
process, expressed in words in order to demonstrate 
a fact by bringing it into an established scheme of 
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universal and invariable relation. The Nyaya 
doctrine of five-membered syllogism is at least as 
old as Gautama and accepted by Vatsyayana and 
Prasastapada, and almost all the later Naiyayikas 
and Vaisesikas. These five members are described 
in the following section of the text. 

T—33 

(a) The five members of 
a syllogism are:—(1) the 
thesis set down (pratijna), 
(2) the leason ( lieiu ), (3) the 
exemplification ( udaharana ) 
(4) the subsumptive correla¬ 
tion (upanaya), and (5) con¬ 
clusion (nigamana) ep .— 
“The mountain has fire’'— 
this is the IJiesis. “For it 
has smoke”—this is the 
reason. “ Whichever has 
smoke has fire, as a hearth’ 1 
—this is the exemplification. 

“And so is this”_ 

this is the subsumptive cor¬ 
relation. “Therefore it is 
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such ”—this is the conclu¬ 
sion. 


(6) In the case of in¬ 
ferential cognition for one¬ 
self as well as that for others, 
it is the subsumptive reflec¬ 
tion of the reason (linga- 
pardmarsa) that serves as 
the efficient and special cause 
( karana ). So, l inga para- 
mar sa in this sense is the 
instrument of inferential 
cognition (anumdna). 

Annambhatta's illustrative description of the 
live members of a syllogism set forth above, read 
together with the remarks in the dipikd , throws ade¬ 
quate light on the function of each of the members* 


A typical pratijhd is in the form of a proposition 
consisting of a subject (paksa) t which is already 
known specifically to both the parties in a discussion* 
and a predicate which, in a specific form, is proposed 
to be established in the subject ; in other words, it 
is in the form of a definite thesis to be maintained* 
Its chief purpose is to bring about a definite know¬ 
ledge of the paksa as such or what is proposed to 
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be proved as having th e probandum (sadhya ). The 
person to whom the pratijna is addressed would 
naturally desire to know first the reason why the 
paksa is said to have the sadhya ; and to satisfy this 
desire, the lihga or the reason which serves to esta¬ 
blish the sadhya in the paksa is indicated ordinarily 
by a term in the ablative case in Sanskrit. It would 
be possible to satisfy oneself that the reason (lihga) 
adduced is capable of proving the sadhya , only after 
ascertaining that the former is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the latter ; and the needed knowledge of 
the invariable connection between the probans and 
the probandum (vyaptijnana ), on which the proba¬ 
tive capacity of the probans depends, is derived from 
the statement of the example, which is usually in a 
form like this i — (i Whichever has smoke has fire, 
as a hearth." The probans which is made out to be 
invariably concomitant with the probandum ( sadh - 
yavyapya) should be specifically known to be pre¬ 
sent in the paksa j without such a knowledge, the 

subsumptive procev, of thought on which the con- 


elusion ici.ta would not be complete ; and such a 
knowledge results from the member called subsump¬ 
tive correlation called (upanaya). The final state, 
ment of the conclusion called nigamana is not a 
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purposeless reiteration of the thesis, as proved. The 
purpose of the nigamana is to indicate that the pro- 
bans is not vitiated by the presence of a counter-pro - 
banspvovmg the contrary ( asatpratipaksitatva ), nor 
stultified by a stronger proof (abadhitatva). Ac¬ 
cording to Gautama and his followers, these live 
members are called avayavah in the sense that they 
form the necessary parts of a complete syllogistic 
expression. Vatsyayana, in his Bhasya, refers to and 
rightly discards an earlier view 7 that the total number 
of avayavas is ten— viz., a desire to know the pro- 
bandum (jijndsd ), doubt regarding the probandum or 
its reverse (sanifaya), belief in the probability of the 
probandum and in the probativeness of the proof 
(iakyaprdptih), the object of discussion (prayojatta) 
and the removal of doubt on proving the proban- 
dnm (samsayavyndasa), in addition to the five mem¬ 
bers of the Nyaya syllogism already mentioned. Of 
these ten, the first five are only psychological condi¬ 
tions which lead to a discussion and they cannot* 
in any sense, be said to be logical proposition* form¬ 
ing the parts which constitute a complete syllogistic 
expression. It may be noted here that the 
Vaisesika tradition, as recorded by Prasastapada 
uses the terms pratijna, afadeia, vidaricna, ana• 
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sariidhana and pralydmndya as the respective equiva¬ 
lents of the Nyaya terms pratijna , tofu, udaharna , 
upanaya and nigamana. 

Vatsyayana, the author of the Nyayabhasya, in 
his Bhasya on the first Sutra, equates nyaya with 
auviksd and explains it as amounting to a critical 
investigation of facts by means of instruments of 
valid cognition. (Pramdnairarthapariksanam tiya- 
yah). When such investigation is carried on in a 
methodical way so as to convince another person of 
a fact, it is expressed in the form of a five-membered 
syllogistic expression which is described as nyaya- 
prayoga or pancdvayavavdkya. Vatsyayana further 
explains, in his Bhasya on 1-1-1 and 39, how all the 
four Pramanas accepted by the Naiyayikas meet in 
the five-membered syllogism and tend to demonstrate 
a fact in a conclusive manner. The Bhasyakara points 
out that the statement of the thesis (pratijna) may be 
taken to stand for valid verbal testimony ( sabda), 
the reason (hetu) for the instrument of inference 
(anumdtia), the example (udaharana) for the instru¬ 
ment of perception (pratyaksa) and the subsumptive 
correlation (upanaya) for analogy (upanidna). Ac¬ 
cording to him, one should find in the conclusion 
(nigamana) the culminating stage of demonstrative 
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expression for the reason that it is nigamana that 
shows how all the four pram an as have collaborated 
to conclusively maintain the fact in question; and 
on this ground, nigamana is described as the acme 
of logical demonstration (paramo ivydyah ). In order 
to appreciate fully the significance of the Bhasya- 
kara’s account of nyayaprayoga as represented by 
the five-membered syllogistic expression described 
above, it should be remembered that the Naiyayikas, 
from Gautama downward, look upon logic both 
as a science and art, that the function of logic,, 
according to them, comprises both discovery and 
proof, induction and deduction, and lays adequate 
stress on the material and formal aspects of reason¬ 
ing ; and that logical debate, even in its apparently 
non-logical forms of jalpa (successful advocacy) and 
vitanda (destructive objection), is never allowed to 
stand completely divorced from the aim of tiydya, 
viz., conclusive determination of truth ( ialivddhya - 
vasaya). Remembering these facts, one may easily 
see that the structure of the five-membered syllogism 
is designed to meet in an adequate manner the re¬ 
quirements of logical demonstration, which seeks to 
convince another person by drawing his attention 
specifically to a fact and by enabling his mind to 
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pass through successive stages of thought which con¬ 
clusively establish that fact. Professor Randle is 
inclined to believe that Vatsyayana thinks of the five- 
membered syllogism “as more than inference or the 
expression in words of inference" and that “the flve- 
membered formula was influenced by its historical 
orgin in a nydya which was methodological rather 
than logical and its structure must be regarded as in 
part vestigial, rather than determined by the require¬ 
ments of logical analysis." ( Vide pages 165 to 167 of 
Professor Randle's recent book 'Indian Logic in the 
Early Schools'). The learned Professor's estimate 
of the five-membered syllogism of Nyava and his 
interpretation of Vatsyayana's remarks in this con¬ 
nection can hardly be said to have given due weight 
to the fact that Indian logic, particularly in its early 
stages as exhibited in the Sutras of Gautama and the 
Bhasya of Vatsyayana and in the connected early 
literature, never allowed valid anuvnana (inference) 
to be divorced from other Pramanas, at any rate 
from the more important of them, viz., perceptual 
instrument ( praiyaksa) and credible verbal testimony 
(sabda ), and that syllogistic formalism abstracted 
from induction is an aberration unthinkable to the 
Naiyayikas. A careful consideration of these facts 
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would show that the structure of the five-membered 
formula need not be regarded as in part vestigial. On 
the contrary, the considerations indicated above 
would show that (his formula is based on an 
efficient and self-contained type of verbal apparatus 
which logical methodology has evolved for the pur¬ 
pose of demonstration. Professor Randle further 
observes that “ either hclu or upanaya, and either 
pratijna or nigamana are superfluous and this super¬ 
fluity is inherited from the time when the Nyaya 
was a method of debate and not yet a syllogism; and 
in the case of the Nyaya school, the convention of 
ti\ e membeis may have been fixed by a desire to 
equate the four ‘ premises’ with the four Pramanas.” 
If syllogistic expression, like any other expression, 
directly or indirectly presupposes a hearer to whom 
it is addressed, if nyayaprayoga or syllogistic expres¬ 
sion finds a place only in inference for others ( parar - 
ihanmnana), and if the process of reasoning in in¬ 
ference for oneself ( svarihanumana ) is not syllogis¬ 
ing, a strictly logical debate, as recognised by Gau¬ 
tama and his followers, must involve a self-contained 
syllogistic expression as its main part. The aim of 
such a self-contained syllogism is to enable the 
hearer, first to specifically think of what has to be 
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demonstrated, secondly to learn what the reason is,. 
thirdly to understand how the universal and invaria¬ 
ble relation which forms the basis of inference is- 
arrived at through observation, fourthly how the rea¬ 
son actually relied upon is identical with what is 1 
known to be invariably concomitant with the pro- 
band tint and fifthly to realise that the firobandum is 
conclusively proved by a frobans which is not vitiated 
by a counter-pro bans or by a stultifying proof. As al¬ 
ready indicated, these five requirements can be fully 
met by the five members of a syllogism, viz., pratijnd 
hetUj udaharana, upanaya and nigamana. It will 
be seen from this that the five-inembered syllogism 
of Gautama, far from comprising any superfluous- 
member, is the only complete form of syllogistic 
expression which would enable a hearer's mind to- 
pass in a methodical way through each of the five 
stages of demonstrative reasoning, as indicated 
above. 

The Nyaya theory of five-membered syllogism 
may here be compared with the theory of three mem¬ 
bers (avayavah) put forward by the MTmarhsakas 


and the Buddhist theory of two members. The 
MTmarhsakas maintain that either pratijnd , hetu and 
udaharana , or udaharana, upanaya and nigamana 
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will do; for, the conclusion should be specifically 
stated and a knowledge of the general relation bet¬ 
ween the probans and the probandum and of the 
presence of the probans in the paksa (vyCipti and 
paksadharmatd) is necessary, and these require¬ 
ments are fully met by the three members above 
mentioned. The Buddhists hold that syllogistic ex¬ 
pression is only an aid to reasoning and that it 
would be unreasonable to assume that any hearer 


endowed with the minimum capacity for reasoning 
would require more than the members conveying 
the needed information about vyCipti and paksa¬ 
dharniatd and that the two members necessary for 
that purpose, :iz. f the example and the subsurnptive 
correlation (uddharana and upanaya) would be 
quite adequate to form a syllogism. It may also be 
noted here that the three-membered syllogism of 
the MImamsakas, represented by the latter alterna¬ 
tive, viz.y uddharana, upanaya and nigamana , may 
be regarded as a close parallel to the Aristotelian 
syllogism of the Barbara mood. The Naiyayikas 
would criticise the three-membered syllogism of the 
MImamsakas and the two-membered syllogism of 
the Bauddhas as incomplete and truncated, for the 
former, when it consists of pratijnd , hctu and udd - 
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harana omits to make provision for equating the 
probans in the paksa with the vyapya and for obvi¬ 
ating any possible suspicion of a countcr-probans- 
or a stultifying proof ( satpratipaksatva or bddha); 
while, in the form which consists of udaharana, upa- 
naya and nigamana, it startles the hearer by a gene¬ 
ralisation without adequately preparing him: and the- 
latter adopted by the Bauddhas combines all these 
defects. 

It may be noticed that all the schools of Indian, 
logic—the Nyaya, Mimarnsa, Bauddha and the 
other schools—agree in regard to the importance 
and value of the example ( udaharana) as a member 
of syllogistic expression. Ordinarily, udaharana is 
in a form like this—“Whichever has smoke, has fire, 
as the hearth/' Its aim, according to the Naiyayikas* 
is to show how the generalisation on which deduc¬ 
tion rests is arrived at. Consistently with this aim,, 
the former part refers to the universal connection 
between the probans and the probandum and the 
latter part refers to a typical instance in which the 
co-existence between the hctu and sddhya may be 
observed. Nyaya tradition, which must have influ¬ 
enced Gautama's mind when, in his Sutra 1-1-5, lie 
proceeds to give an account of the different classes 
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soning has been treated by the Naiyayikas as an 
integral part of a complete syllogism, it must be 
accepted that the uddharana as known to Gautama 
and his followers comprises both the parts, viz., the 
part representing vydpti and the part referring to a 
typical instance, and neither the former nor the 
latter of these two parts can be held to be a later 
addition. The logic of Nyaya seeks to combine 
discovery and proof; the Nyaya syllogism is such a 
harmonious blend of induction and deduction as 
ensures the safe progress of thinking on right lines; 
and if, sometimes, the syllogism of Nyaya is abused 
in Indian philosophical speculation, it is certainly 
due to the fact that the basis of syllogistic reasoning 
in such cases turns out to be a superficial or unsound 
induction, and not to any defect in the scientific 
method of reasoning formulated by the Naiyayikas. 

Students of western logic, when they compare 
the Nyaya syllogism with Aristotelian syllogism, 
are not likely to miss the striking contrast between 
them. This contrast consists in the Nyaya system 
not recognising anything really corresponding to the 
syllogistic figures and moods known to western 
logic. Ordinarily, the generalisation on which the 
typical Nyaya syllogism rests is a universal affirma - 
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tine proposition, the proposition corresponding to 
Ihe minor premise is usually stated in the form of 
A and the conclusion is also usually in A. So, it 
may he said that the typical Nyaya syllogism is of 
the Barbara type. In this connection, a student of 
Nyaya, familiar with the distinction made in Nyaya 
literature between paksatCwacchedakasamanadhi- 
■karanyenanumiti and paksatavacchedakavacchc- 
den&nunuti may feel that there is some reason 
to find in the former case a conclusion in I 
and to connect such conclusions in I with a minor 
premise in I; thus, in such cases, he may feel 
inclined to find instances of the mood represented 
by Darii. In the same way, one may be inclined to 
find an instance of the mood Came sires in a syllo¬ 
gism like this—"Whichever has negation of fire 
has negation of smoke. No tank has fire. 
No tank, therefore, has smoke 0 . But a careful 
consideration of the Nyaya theory of syllogism 
in the light of the Nyaya view regarding 
the interpretation of propositions would make it 
clear that, strictly speaking, it would not be correct 
to find in any Nyaya syllogism, a parallel to any 
western figure or mood. The Nyaya conception of 

•a typical syllogism is that it depends chiefly upon a 
2 2 
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proposition embodying vyapli. I ydpii is an invari¬ 
able or universal generalisation in the sense that it 
consists in unfailing connection between a pvobaus- 
and probandum looked upon as attributes predicated 
of certain subjects rather than as things having such, 
attributes. The N'yaya view is generally in favour 
of adopting the intensive or conuotaiional method of 
interpreting propositions and mostly avoids the t*.r- 
icnsive or dcucteitioiml method. \\ hen a pioposition 
like “All S is P” has to be interpreted by a Naiya- 
vika, he would first think of the universal and 
invariable connection between the essential attribute 
connoted by S and that connoted by P and would 
not so readily think of all the individuals denoted by 
S and P. It should also be remembered in this- 
connection that there is no fundamental difference, 
tictween a vyapti of two positive taclois and that of 
two negative factors. In fact, the proposition* 
"Wherever there is no fire, there is no smoke” is for 


all practical purposes taken by the Naiyayikas to be 
equivalent to "Wherever there is negation of fire,. 
there is negation of smoke”. A Naiyayika would 
have as little hesitation in saying "Negation of fire is” 
{vahnyabhavQ’sii) as in saying “Fire is" (vahiiirasti), 
obbo.v<i or non-existence being as much areal cate- 
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gory as a bhava or positive entity. In these circum¬ 
stances, one may easily see how Indian Nyaya did 
not attach much importance in syllogistic reasoning 
to the artificial distinctions of A, I, E and O pro¬ 
positions, though the Sanskrit language was quite 
capable of expressing such distinctions, and how the 
formalistic formulas of different figures and moods 
came to be almost completely eschewed in Indian 
logic. 

34—T 

(") Probans (liiiga - 
literally, mark) is of three 
kinds—concomitant in affir¬ 
mation and negation (anva- 
yavyaiireki), concomitant in 
affirmation alone (kcvalan- 
vayi) and concomitant in 
negation alone (kevalavyati- 
reki). 

(b) The anvayavyati - 
rcki type of probans is that 
which has affirmative con¬ 
comitance ( anvayavydpti ) 
and negative concomitance 
(vyaiirekavySpti) with the 
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probandiim ; as smoke when 
fire is the probaudtnn. 
‘‘Wherethere is smoke, there 
is fire, as in a hearth”—this 
is affirmative concomitance. 
“Where there is no hre, 
there is no smoke, as in a 
tank”—this is negative con¬ 
comitance. 

(c) The kevalatwayi 
probans has affirmative con¬ 
comitance alone; as — “Jar is 
namable, because it is know- 
able, like a cloth”. In this 
instance, negative concomit¬ 
ance is impossible between 
knombiliiy (pramcyatva) 
and namabiliiy ( abhidhe - 
yatva ); for all things are 
knowable and namable. 

(d) The kevalavyalircki 
probans has negative con¬ 
comitance alone; as in the 
syllogism—“Earth is diffe¬ 
rent from the rest ( uot-earth), 
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for it has smell; whichever 
is not different from the rest 
(not-earth) has no smell, as 
water; this (earth) is not so 
— i.e.y it does not have 
absence of smell or gandJid- 
bhava , with which the 
absence of difference from 
not-earth (prthlvltarabhcda- 
bhdva) is invariably con¬ 
comitant (vydpya)) therefore, 
it is not so— i.e,, it is not 
devoid of difference from 
non-earth In cases like 
this, there is no example in 
which the affirmative con¬ 
comitance “Whichever has- 
smell, has difference from 
non-earth’' may be made 
out; for all varieties of earth 
come under the paksa 
(subject). 

35—T 

(a) Paksa (subject) is 
that in which the presence 
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of .the probandutn is not 
known for certain and is yet 
to be proved; as a mountain, 
when smoke is relied upon 
as the probans. 

(b) Sapaksa is a similar 
instance, in which the pro - 
bandnm is known for cer¬ 
tain; as a hearth, in the 
same case of inference. 

(a) Vipaksa is a counter¬ 
example in which the non¬ 
existence of the probandmn 
is known for certain; as a 
tank, in the same case of 
inference. 

In section 34 of the text given above, Annam- 
bhatta explains the three types of probatis recog¬ 
nised by the Naiyayikas— viz. t the affirmative-nega¬ 
tive probans (anvayavyatireki ), the exclusively 
affirmative, (kevaldnvayi) and the exclusively 
negative ( kevalavyaiircki). The Advaita-vedantins 
insist that there is only one type of probans , 
viz., ativayi (affirmative ) and that inference 
arises always through subsumption to an affir- 
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mative generalisation. The Bhattas, though they 
-are inclined to recognise the anvayavyatireki 
and kevalanvayi types of probans, are generally 
in favour of bringing the kevalavyatireki type under 
*a distinct pramdna called arthdpatti. The Mimam- 
sakas maintain that a negative generalisation (zyati- 
rekavydpli) is fit to be treated as the basis of a pre¬ 
sumptive conclusion (arthdpatti) and only an affir¬ 
mative generalisation admits of being treated as the 
basis of a subsumptive conclusion (anumiti). In 
this connection, it would * be desirable to peruse 
again pages 182 to 189 (part III supra), which con¬ 
tain a full discussion of all the important questions 
relating to arthapatti as a distinct pramdna and an 
explanation of the chief reasons why Naiyayikas 
would bring cases of arthapatti under the kevalavya¬ 
tireki type of reasoning. 

36—T 


(a) Fallacious reasons 
(hetvdbhdsdh ~ literally, sem¬ 
blances of reason) are oi five 
kinds:— viz., the reason that 
strays away (savyabhiedra) 
the adverse reason ( virurt - 
dha) % the opposable reason 
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(satpraiipaksa), the unesta¬ 
blished reason ( asiddha ),. 
and the stultified reason 
(bad hit a). 

( b ) The straying reason 
(savyabhicara) is otherwise- 
known as anaikantika 
(literally, not unfailing in 
its association with the pro- 
bandum ). It is of three 
kinds;— viz, f common (sa- 
dharana), uncommon (asa~ 
dharana) and non-conclu- 
sive ( anupasaniharin ). 

The common slrayer 
(sadhdraita) is that variety 
of straying reason which is- 
present in a place where the 
probaudum ( sadhya) is not 
present; as, in the argument 
—“The mountain has fire,, 
because it is knowable”. In 
this argument knowability is 
found in a tank where fire 
is not present. The nncom - 
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moil strayer (asadharana ) is* 
that reason which is present 
only in the subject (paksa} 
and not present in any 
similar example (sapaksa) or 
counter-example (vipaksa);. 
as sound-ncss (sabdatva), in 
the argument—“Sound is- 
eternal, because it is sound", 
sabdatva ( sound-ncss ) being 
present only in sound, and 
nowhere else, eternal or 
non-eternal. 

The non-conclusive stra¬ 
yer (anupasamhdrin) is that 
reason which has no affirma¬ 
tive or negative example 
(anvayadrst&nta or vyatirc- 
kadrsidnta); as knowablcness 
(prameyatva ) in the argu¬ 
ment—“All things are non¬ 
eternal, because they are 
knowable". Here, no 
example is available since all 
things are treatedas paksa. 
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(c) The adverse reason 
(viruddha) is one which is 
invariably concomitant with 
the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum; as producibility 
(krtakatva), in the argument 
—“Sound is eternal, because 
it is produced”. Here pro- 
ducibiliy is invariably con¬ 
comitant with non-eterna- 
lity, which amounts to the 
non-existence of etcrnality. 

(d) The opposable 
reason (satpratipaksa) is one 
which admits of being 
counter-balanced by another 
reason that proves the non¬ 
existence of the probandnm; 
as audibility in the argument 
—“Sound is eternal, because 
it is audible, like soundness 
(sabdaiva)". The counter 
reason in this case is produ¬ 
cibility ( karyatva ) in the 
counter-argument — u Sound 
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is non-eternal, because it is 
producible'". 

( e ) The tin established 
reason ( asiddha) is of three 
kinds:— viz. y unestablishcdin 
respect of abode ( ctsraydsid - 
dka)j ini established in respect 
of itself ( svarupasiddha ) and 
unestablishcd in respect of its 
concomitance ( 7 >ydpyatvasid - 
dha). 

The reason is dsrayd - 
siddha in the argument— 
“Sky-lotus is fragrant, 
because it is a lotus, like the 
lotus of a pond'\ Here, sky- 
lotus is the abode or subject 
and it never exists. 

The reason is svarupd- 
siddha in the argument— 

“Sound is a quality, because 
it is visible , like colour". 

Here, visibility cannot be 
predicated of sound, which 
is only audible. 
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The reason is said to be 
vyapyatvasiddha when it is 
associated with an adventi¬ 


tious condition (upddlii).. 
That is said to be an adven¬ 
titious condition ( upadlii ), 
which is pervasive of the 
probandum but not perva¬ 
sive of the probans . ‘To be 
pervasive of the probandum' 
means ‘never to be the 

counter-correlative (prati - 

yogin) of non-existence 

(abhdva) which co-exists 
with the probandum*. ‘Not 
to be pervasive of the pro- 

bans* means ‘being the 

counter-correlative of non¬ 
existence which co-exists 
with the probans'. In the 
argument—“ The mountain 
has smoke, because it has 
fire", contact with ivet fuel is 
the adventitious condition 
(u pad hi). “Where there is 
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smoke, there is contact with 
wet fuel”—thus it is perva¬ 
sive of the probandutn . 
There is no contact with wet 
fuel in every place where 
there is fire; for instance, a 
red-hot iron ball has no con¬ 
tact with wet fuel; thus the 
upadhi is non-pervasive of 
th eprobans. In this manner, 
contact tvith wei fuel is the 
upadhi in the present inst¬ 
ance, because it is pervasive 
of (he probandutn but not 
pervasive of the probans , 
And fire, in the argument 
under reference, is vydpya - 
tvasiddlnt , since it is associa¬ 
ted with an adventitious con¬ 
dition (upadhi). 

(/) 1 he stultified reason 
(badhita ) is one which is put 
forward to prove a pro- 
bandum whose non-exist¬ 
ence is established by 
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another proof. “Fire is not 
hot, because it is a sub¬ 
stance", the probandum is 
‘not being hot*) its reverse— 
‘being hot'—is perceived 
through tactile perception; 
so, the probans is stultified 
( badhita ). 

Thus ends the chapter 
on inference . 

A hetvdbhasa is a semblance of reason. It is a 
fallacious reason or defective reason. It would not 
be quite correct to use the term fallacy as an equi¬ 
valent of hetvdbhasa . In western logic, the term 
fallacy is generally understood in the sense of 
‘a defective conclusion or interpretation/ resulting 
from a defective process of thinking. The classifi¬ 
cation and elucidation of fallacies in western logic 
are generally influenced in a direct or indirect way 
by Aristotle's division of fallacies into those which 
are related to expression and those which are not. 
Students of western logic are aware that the basis of 
the Aristotelian classification of fallacies can hardly 
be considered satisfactory either from the logical or 
from the rhetorical point of view. As early as in 
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the age of Gautama, the Nyaya system of Indian 
thought equipped itself with a fairly satisfactory and 
well-defined scheme of hetvabhasa or defective 
probans, Gautama definitely classifies defective 
reasons under live heads and uses the significant 
expression hetvabhasa, which suggests the fuuda- 
pienium divisionis of his classification. The ex¬ 
pression hetvabhasa literally means 'a semblance 
of reason' or ‘what appears to be a reason while 
it is really not such The true function of a 
heiu or probans is to prove. The defects which 
vitiate a probans are called hetudosdh, The com¬ 
mon feature of such defects is that they vitiate thd 
probative value of a probans. That this common 
feature— viz., vitiating the probative value of a 
probans —is the fundamental basis of Gautama's- 
classification of defective reasons is implicitly con¬ 
veyed by the significant name hetvabhasa used by 
Gautama. It may be noted here that the same 
philosophic instinct, that helped the Nyaya theories 
of inference and syllogism over the formalistic 
barriers which western logic still finds it difficult to 
surmount, has also made it possible for the Nyaya 
system to equip itself with a really helpful scheme of, 
defective probar.s, hinging on the concept of hctu 
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which forms the main ground of syllogistic reason¬ 
ing. The Naiyayikas who came after Gautama, 
more especially later Naiyayikas likeGangesa, effec¬ 
tively used the hint afforded by Gautama's classifi¬ 
cation and clearly and definitely elucidated the 
principle underlying the Nyaya classification of 
hetvabhasaSi This principle is taken for granted by 
writers like Annambhatta and is embodied in the 
definition of hetvdbhasa in general. This definition 
may be set forth thus:—A defective probans (Jielva- 
bhdsa or dustahetu) is a reason whose probative 
value is vitiated by a circumstance, a valid know¬ 
ledge of which would prevent the inferential cogni¬ 
tion (anumiti) kept in view or the efficient cause of 
such cognition ( anumitikarna ). For instance, a vya - 
bhic arih eht, which is of the sddhdrana type (com¬ 
mon stray er), such as 'a jar' in the argument —“The 
mountain has fire, because it has a jar", is a defec¬ 
tive probans (dustahetu or lictvdhhdsa)) because its 
probative value is vitiated by the fact that it happens 
to be present in a place where lire is not present and 
a valid knowledge of this fact would prevent the 
generalisation (vydptijndna) —“Wherever there is 
jar, there is fire". This is a typical case where the 
efficient cause of inference {auumitikarana) is 




prevented. In an argument like this—“Fire is not 
.hot, because it is a substance”, the hetn is of the 
bddhita type (stultified probans): in this case, the 
probative value of the probans is vitiated by the fact 
that it happens to be put forward to prove a thing 
which is already disproved by perceptual experience; 
that lire is not cold is a fact established by pratyaksa ; 
:and a valid knowledge of the fact that fire is never 
cold would directly prevent the inference that fire 
is cold. Thus, it will be seen that a valid knowledge 
of some vitiating elements (hetudosa), would 
directly prevent inferential cognition (anumiti) and 
a valid knowledge of some others like vyabhic&ra 
would prevent only the efficient cause of inference 
( anuniilikarana ), such as generalisation, in the form 
of knowledge of the invariable relation between the 
probans and probandum . The Naiyayikas would 
insist that it is only a real defect, and not a fancied 
one, that should be taken to vitiate the probative 
value of a probans . Any erroneous notion that the 
connection between a valid probans> like smoke, 
.and a probamlum y like fire, is not invariable, should 
not be held to vitiate the probative value of the pro¬ 
bans . 

23 
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Of the three varieties oi the vitiating circum¬ 
stance called vyabhicara (literally, straying away or 
inconstancy), the first, known as sadharana, is the 
most important. It generally proceeds from a care¬ 
less or hasty generalisation and when detected, it 
prevents a valid knowledge of invariable connection* 
(vyaptijnana ). The uncommon strayer ( asadliCirana)■ 
is conceived of by the earlier Naiyayikas as a reason; 
which is known not to co-exist with the probandum 
in any sapaksa , where the probandum is recognised 
to be present. In the illustration of asCidharana 
given in the text, sabdaiva ( sound-ncss) is present 
only in the paksa and nowhere else. According to 
the earlier Naiyayikas, asadhciranatva is anityadosa 
or operates as a defect only under certain circum¬ 
stances. They draw a distinction between nityadosa 
(permanent defect)—a defect, which, when rightly- 
detected, always vitiates the probatis, and anityadosa 
(occasional defect)—a defect which, when rightly 
detected, vitiates the probans only under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. They also hold that cisctdharanatva is 
an occasional defect ( anityadosa ) in ihe sense that a 
valid knowledge of its presence vitiates the reason 
only so long as there is a doubt regarding the 
presence of the probandum in the paksa . For 
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instance, in the example given in the text, sabdaiva 
( sound-ness) may be said to be not present in a 
sapaksa, only so long as there is some doubt regard¬ 
ing the presence of the probandum in the paksa; and 
if one should be sure of the presence of the pro - 
banduni in the paksa and still desire to confirm one’s 

knowledge by means of inference, the probans _ 

sabdaiva —cannot be said to be not present in any 
place where the probandum is known for certain to 
be present, for the obvious reason that the probans 
is present in the paksa t where the probandum is 
already known for certain to be present. Annam- 
bhatta adopts the view of the earlier Naiyayikas in 
this matter. The later Naiyayikas define asadharano, 
to be a probans which is not co-existent with its 
probandum (sadhy as am (in adh ika ra nah); and a 
knowledge of the non-existence of the probans and 
the probandum would prevent a knowledge of iheir 
invariable co-existence. The non-conclusive straxer 
(anupasamharin) is a defective reason which has 
neither an affirmative example (anvayadrstanta) nor 
a negative example ( vyatirekadrstanta ). This is the 
view of the earlier Naiyayikas and the illustration 
given by Annambhatta in his text is based on this 
view. In this illustration, all things come under 
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pakst 7; when there is doubt regarding the pro- 
bandnm everywhere, there can be no certainty con¬ 
cerning the co-existence of the probans and the 
probandnm , anywhere; thus one cannot have a con¬ 
clusive knowledge of vyapii in such cases; and this 
is how, in such cases, the probative value of the 
probans conies to be vitiated. The later Naiyaytkas 
do not accept this view. They contend that, even 
when *all 9 are paksas, those particular cases in 
which one may be sure of the co-existence of the 
probaiis and the probandnm , may well be treated as 
drsidnia ; and so, a non-con elusive strayer (anu- 
pasamh drill) should be defined to be a defective pro- 
bans, whose probandnm happens to be omni-present 
{ kwalanvayin ). The vitiating circumstance in this 
case is, according to the later Naiyayikas, that a 
knowledge of the negative concomitance (vyatire- 
kavycipti) is prevented; and, in spite of this defect, 
inferential cognition ( anumiti ) may arise from a 
knowledge of positive concomitance alone ( anvaya- 
vyapii). 

The adverse probaiis (virnddha) and the oppos¬ 
able probans (suipratipaksa) should be carefully 
■distinguished. In the case of virnddlta , the same 
probans proves the contrary, the probandum being 
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known to be invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the probans . In the case of saiprati¬ 
paksa , the probans admits of being counter-balanced 
by an opposite piobans , which may be put forward 
to prove the contrary. The vitiating circumstance 
in a virnddlia is that it prevents inference (anumiti). 
In the case of a saipratipaksa , the two counter¬ 
balancing reasons prevent each other from producing 
the inference connected with it. Some NaiyayikaS 
hold that, in cases of saipratipaksa , a dubitative type 
of inferential cognition (samsayarupanuniiti) arises. 
It will be seen that viruddhalva is a more serious 
defect than saiprahpaksatva, for the obvious reason 
that the former involves a greater degree of careless¬ 
ness in reasoning. 

The unestablished reason (< asiddha ) is defective 
in that a knowledge of the fact that the probans i? 
unestabhshed prevents a knowledge of the presence 
of the invariably concomitant probans in the paksa. 

prevents paramarsa) in the first two varieties— 
viz., asrayasiddha and svarupastddh a\ while, in the 
third variety — v\zvydpyaivasiddha , it is defective 
in that a knowledge of the relation of invariable 
concomitance (vyuptijnCma) is prevented. In con*- 
nection with the elucidation of the nature of upadhi f 
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which is associated with the third kind of asiddha, 
Annambhatta speaks of four kinds of adventitious cir¬ 
cumstance ( apadhi ) in his Dipika. These four varieties 
are :—(1) an adventitious circumstance with which, 
the probandum, taken by itself, is concomitant 
( kevalasadhyavyapakah ); (2) one wilh which, the 
probandum, as determined by an attibute of paksa, 
is concomitant ( paksadJiannavacchiunasadhyavyd - 
pakahy, (3) one with which, the probandum , as 
determined by the probans, is concomitant ( sadha - 
navacchirmasadhyavydpakah); and (4) one with 
which, the probandum is concomitant, as deter¬ 
mined by an attribute not belonging to the paksa, 
nor being the Probans (udaslnadharnidvacchinna- 
sdlliyavyapakah). The instance cited in the text, 
viz., contact with wet fuel (ardrendhanasathyoga) is 
typical of the first variety of u pad hi. In the argu¬ 
ment— ‘‘Air is perceptible; because it has touch 
which is perceptible"—‘perceptible colour' ( udbhit - 
tdriipa) is upddJii of the second variety; for, with this 
upddhi, the probandum — perceptibility—is invari¬ 
ably concomitant, as determined by the attribute— 
being an external substance (bahtrdravyaiva )— 
which belongs to the paksa. In the argument— 
“Antecedent negation is destructible; because it is 
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•producible'', bhdvatva ( ens-ness) is upddhi of the 
third variety; for, with this upddhi , the probandum 
—destructibility— is concomitant, as determined by 
the probans —producibility. In the argument — 
“Antecedent negation is destructible; because it is 
knowable”, bhdvatva is upddhi of the fourth variety; 
for, with this upddhi, the probandum is concomitant 
as determined by producibility, which is neither 
the probans nor any other attribute of the paksa . 
In all these four varieties, it will be seen that the 
probans may be present in a place where the upddhi 
may not be present (t.c., upddhivyabhiedrin ); that the 
sddhya (probandum ), in one of its four forms 
-described above, is invariably associated with the 

v 

upddhi, which is thus sddhyavydpaka ; and that the 
probans, which strays away from the sphere of 
sddhyavydpaka, must necessarily stray away from 
the sphere of sddhya itself. A thing, whose extent 
is represented by a circle, which has a portion lalU 
ang outside the sphere of a second thing represented 
by a second circle, must necessarily have a portion 
falling outside the sphere of a third thing repre¬ 
sented by a third circle contained within the second 
circle representing the sphere of the second thing. 
This relation is embodied in the generalisation 
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“Whichever strays away from the pervader, must 
stray away from the pervaded' (yo yadvyapaka— 
vyabliicari sa iadvyabhicdrl). On the basis of this- 
generalisation, every case of npadlii leads to the 
inference of vy ab hi car a and through such inference, 
prevents a knowledge of vyupti. Some Naiyayikas- 
hold that the vitiating circumstance in npadlii is 
that the negation of the particular npadlii admits of 
being put forward as a counter-balancing probans- 
to prove the contrary and that it leads thus to the: 
inference of satpralipaksatva. These two views are- 
usually expressed thus in Sanskrit: —“ Upddhih 
vyabhicaronn&yahah” ; “Upadhih satpr atipaksonna- 
yakah 

The defect called budha consists in the negation, 
of the probandum being already established by a 
stronger proof. This defect directly prevents infer¬ 
ence ( anumiti ). It is sometimes suggested that it 
is unnecessary to recognise badha as a distinct 
defect of the probans; for, it may be merged in- 
ryabhicara in cases where the probans is known to 
be present in paksu which is known to be devoid 01 
the probandum; and it may be merged in asuhlhr 
in cases where the paksa is known to be devoid of 
the probans. It should, however, be remembered 
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that the suggested merger is not possible in certain 
arguments like this.—“A jar at the first moment of 
its creation has smell; because it is earth" (utpaitt- 
ksane ghatah gandhavan , prthivltvat); and that,, 
in such cases, the only defect that may be pointed 
out is bddha . 

The Vaisesikas recognise only three hctvabha- 
sds —viz., viruddha (the adverse prohaiis), asiddha 
(the unestablished probans) and samdigdha (the 
doubtful probans). The last corresponds to what 
the Naiyayikas call vyabkicara. The saipratipak - 
saiva of the Nyaya system may be brought under 
viruddha , according to the Vaisesikas, and the bddha^ 
partly under samdigdha and partly under asiddha . 

It is necessary to differentiate the defective 
varieties of the probans (hctvdbhasdh) described 
above, from what are known in Gautama’s Nyaya as 
chala t jdii and nigrahasthdna. Chala is dialectic 
quibbling mainly through equivocation. fCiti is a 
futile respondence through parity or disparity. 
Gautama shows at the end of the first dhnika of the 
fifth chapter of the Nydya-suttas , how a debate, 
carried on exclusively through jdii, is bound to 
become a barren type of dialectic in queque, leading, 
to nothing. 'Nigrahasthdna is a vulnerable point 
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which makes for defeat in a debate and need not 
necessarily invalidate an argument. When a person 
is described as navakambala in the sense that he has 
a new blanket, it would be chala to object to the state¬ 
ment by perversely misinterpreting it to mean 
4 having nine blankets’. It should be noted here that 
the expression navakambala is ambiguous and may 
mean having a new blanket' or ‘having nine blankets.’ 
To the argument “Sound is non-eternal, because it 
is produced, like a jar”, it would be a futile respon- 
dence (jaiyutlara) to say “Sound may well be said 
to be eternal, because it has no activity (niskriya), 
like ether”. To shift one’s ground without adequate 
reason and give up the thesis proposed to be main¬ 
tained (pratijhahaui and pratijndsamnyasa), to be 
unable to give a suitable reply when a reply is called 
for ( apratibha )—weak points like these are vulner¬ 
able points (nigrahasthana) which make for defeat 
in a debate. All the defective varieties of probans 
(hetvdbhdsSh) may also be treated as vulnerable 
•points, while the latter, other than defective reasons, 
-do not invalidate an argument. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ASSIMILATION OR ANALOGY ( upcunana ). 

37—T 

Assimilation ( upcunana) 
is the instrument of assimi¬ 
lative cognition. Assimila¬ 
tive cognition ( upamiti) con¬ 
sists in the knowledge of the 
relation between a name and 
the object denoted by it. 
Knowledge of similarity is 
the efficient instrument 
(karana) of such cognition. 
This may be illustrated 
thus:—A person happens to 
be ignorant of the exact 
meaning of the word gavaya 
(a particular animal of the 
bovine species). From a 
forester, he learns that 
a gavaya is similar to a cow; 
he goes to a forest, sees the 
animal called gavaya , which 
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is similar to a cow and 
recollects the information 
conveyed by the assimilative 
proposition (aiidcsavukya).. 
Then the assimilative cog¬ 
nition “This is the animal 
(of the bovine species} 
denoted by the word gavaya 
arises. 

Thus ends the chapter 
on upamana . 

The Nyaya conception of upamana as a distinct 
instrument of valid cognition restricts its scope to 
ascertainment of the primary denotative or signifi¬ 
cative power of a word (sakligraha). The chief 
object of the Naiyayikas in so restricting its scope is- 
to save it from being swallowed up in inference 
{anumdna). It should be carefully noted here that, 
according to the MImamsakas, the cognition 
embodied in the proposition “The animal called 
gavaya is similar to a cow” is the efficient instru¬ 
ment (karana) and the cognition “Mv cow is similar 
to this animal called gavaya" is the resultant 
upamifi (assimilative cognition); whereas, according 
to the Naiyayikas the resultant uparniti is in the 
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form of the knowledge of the primary significative 
power of the word gavuya (gavayapadasuktigraha). 
it*could be easily seen that the relation between the 
karana (efficient instrument) and the phala (result), 
according to the MImarhsakas, is exactly similar to 
the relatir n between the two propositions “A is 
similar to B” and “B is similar to A”. The Vaise- 
sikas and Bauddhas could easily show how the 
latter viz., “ft is similar to A" miy be taken to be 
inferred from the former viz., “A is similar to B". The 
Naiyayikas cleverly escape from this danger by 
narrowing the soope of upamana as indicated above* 
One might, however, remark that the Nyaya concep¬ 
tion of upamana is singularly unpiactical and 
unfruitful. Vaisyny ana's remarks on upamana, 
under I i-6 and II i-44 to 48, throw some light on 
the practical value of this pramana . The Bhdsya - 
kara points out how it would be of great practical 
value to know exactly what is denoted by certain 
technical names of medicinal herbs, as used in the 
Ayurveda literature. It should be remembered here 
that the Indian view of a pramdna is that it is an 
efficient instrument of valid knowledge, which 
possesses such unchallenged certitude as is usually 
associated with validity or as is not nullified by 
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subsequent experience; or according to some Indian 
thinkers, it is an efficient instrument of valid know¬ 
ledge, which possesses such practical utility and 
effectiveness as is usually associated with validity. 
In this way, it would not be difficult to appreciate 
the reasons why the Naiyayikas regard upamana as- 
a distinct pram ana. 




CHAPTER IV. 

VALID VERBAL TESTIMONY. Sentence or 
proposition ( sabda ). 

38—T 

(a) Valid verbal testi¬ 
mony is a proposition set 
forth by a trustworthy per¬ 
son ( Cifia ). One who habi¬ 
tually speaks only truth is a 
trustworthy person ( dpta )* 
A sentence or proposition is 
a group of words like “Bring 
a cow" (gdmdnaya). 

(b) A word is that 
which has significative 
potency (sakti). “From this 
word, this concept should be 
known"—God's will to this 
effect ( Isvarasamketah) is 
called sakti (significative 
(potency). 

The Vaisesikas would bring valid verbal testi¬ 
mony also under inference. The Naiyayikas hd\v- 
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ever, contend that, in cases where valid knowledge 
is derived from valid verbal testimony (pram an a- 
sabda), one is not conscious of any conclusion 
through subsumption to a generalisation; but one is, 
on the contrary, conscious of a valid verbal cogni¬ 
tion or judgment ( sabdabodha ) resulting from a 
knowledge of words, without Ihe mediacy of any 
such subsumptive process of thought. For this 
reason, the Nyaya system holds that sabda deserves 
the rank of a distinct pramana. 

The recognition of sabda as a distinct pramana 
has laid most ol the Indian systems of philosophy 
open to ihe charge of dogmatism. Careful students of 
Indian philosophy know well that this charge, when 
put forwa-d in a sweeping form, can easily be 
exposed as based on certain misapprehensions. 

Cei tain objections may be raised, by advocates of 
independent thinking against the view of the 
Mimamsakas that the relation between a word and 
its meaning is eternal and that the statements consti-. 
luting Ihe Vedas should be held to be eternal 
and eternally valid and to possess self-evident 
validity. But these objections cannot be raised 
against the Nyaya view of sabdapram&na. This 
view seeks to reconcile the Nyaya stand-point of 
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ionalism with the conception of sabda. as a distinct 
source of valid knowledge, through the Nyaya 


theory of extrinsic validity (paratahprdmdnya). 
According to the Naiyayikas, it should be remem¬ 
bered that a sabda is a source of valid knowledge 
only in so far as the source of sabda is a perfectly 
trustworthy person and that the validity (pramdtva) 
of the knowledge derived from a sabda is extrinsi. 
cally caused ( paratali utpadyate) through the relia¬ 
bility of the speaker and is also extrinsi cally made 
out (paraiah jnayaie) through verification in direct 
experience. The Naiyayikas seek to gain a twofold 
advantage by this view of sabda . One advantage 
consists in the fact that they have succeeded in free¬ 
ing their rationalistic system of thought from the 
reproach of dogmatism; and the other advantage 
consists in the fact that they are able to base a theis- 
tic argument on this view by pointing out that belief 
in the infallibility of the Veda would necessarily 
imply a belief in the Veda having been produced by 
an infallible author—such an infallible author in the 
case of Veda being none other than the Omnipotent 
and Omniscient God . 

The primary significative potency of a word, 

called padasakti 9 is the eternal significative relatibn 
24 
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between a word and its sense, according to the 
Mimamsakas; and it should be brought under sahti, 
which is a distinct category or quality according to 
them. The Naiyayikas refuse to accept this view 
and hold that the utmost that could be said about 
padaSakti is that it is the will of God to the effect 
that a particular word should convey a particular 
sense. This is on the assumption that speech is not 
a human product but made by God for the benefit 
of humanity. 

39—T 

(a) Verbal expectancy, 
congruity and proximity— 
these are the causes which 
bring about verbal cognition 
or judgment from a proposi¬ 
tion. 


(b) Verbal expectancy 
(akanksu) consists in a word 
not being capable of con¬ 
veying a complete judgment 
in the absence of another 
word. 


(c) Congruity ( yogyaia) 
consists in the sense being 
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not stultifiable. 

( d) Proximity (sail- 
nidhi) consists in the articu¬ 
lation of words without 
undue delay. 

(e) A sentence which is 
devoid of expectancy and 
the other two requirements 
(congruity and proximity) 
does not bring about a valid 

# cognition. For instance, a 
string of words like “Cow, 
horse 1 , man, elephant” does 
not produce any judgment; 
for there is no verbal expe- 
tancy ( dkdnksa) here. The 
sentence “One should 
sprinkle with fire'' does not 
produce a valid judgment, as 
there is no congruity here*. 
Words like “Bring a cow'V 
uttered at long intervals, 
cannot produce a valid- 
judgment, owing to want of 
proximity. 




In section 39, Armambhatta briefly states the 
Nyaya view regarding the accessories necessary for 
arriving at a valid judgment from a proposition. In 
every language, certain words necessarily require 
certain other words to complete the sense. For 
instance, a verb denoting an action necessarily 
requires a karaka such as a word denoting the agent 
or instrument or object of the action; and in the 
absence of such a word, it cannot convey a complete 
sense. This kind of syntactic need is what is called 
verbal expectancy or akanksa. Words which are 
not required for syntactic completeness or which 
have no kind of syntactic relation whatever cannot 
form a proposition. Yogyata or congruity of the 
sense is stated to be another requirement. One can 
easily see that, in the example given in the text, the 
concept of fire is incongruous as a means of sprink¬ 
ling; because sprinkling is done with water , and not 
with fire. When the words constituting a sentence 
are uttered at long intervals, one cannot have any 
connected thought and complete judgment in the 
form of verbal cognition does not arise. With 
regard to the causal connection between yogyata 
and SabdabodJia, there is difference of opinion 
among the Naiyayikas. Many Naiyayikas hold that 
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a decisive knowledge of congrutty (yogyatdniscayei) 
is a pre-requisite of verbal cognition. Some of 
them maintain that a decisive knowledge of incon- 
gruity (ayogyatdniscaya ) prevents verbal cognition 
( sabdabodhapratibandlmha ) and the absence of 
such a counteracting agent is necessary for having 
the effect. 

In this connection, attention may be drawn to 
the relation between a decisive knowledge of the; 
speaker’s intention (/ dip ary a n i Sc ay a ) and the verbal 
cognition (. sabdabodha) arising from a sentence. 
Some hold that tatparydniscaya is an accessory 
cause of sabdabodha ; others hold that it is required 
only in cases where ambiguous words or expres¬ 
sions, are used; and yet others maintain that, though 
it is required, it need not be referred to separately as 
a cause of sabdabodha , for the reason that akdiiksit 
(syntactic expectancy) consists in the need which 
one word has for another word in order to convey 
the complete sense intended to be conveyed and 
that, in this form, akdnksa includes fat parya. 

Students of Nyaya will do well to note the' 
essential feautures of the Nvaya theory of idbda* 
bud/:a. This theory is, for all practical purposes, 
the Nyaya theory of the import of propositions. 
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The Nyaya view is that only a determinate judgment 
(saiikalpakajnana) is embodied in, and conveyed by, 
a proposition; every pr position comprises at least 
a subject ( uddesya) and predicate (vidheya ); in a 
verbal judgment ( sabdabodJia) arising in the 
hearer's mind from a proposition, the meaning of 
the chief substantive in the nominative case'(.prathti- 
mantarlha) plays the role of the leading concept 
(tnukhyaviscsya) and all the other concepts are 
directly or indirect!^ subordinated to it; the cogni¬ 
tion arising from a proposition is always non-perccp- 
tual ( paroksa ); and the additional element conveyed 
by a sentence, over and above the separate concepts 
conveyed by separate words, is the intended relation 
of the concepts (padarihasamsarga) and this addi¬ 
tional element, which is the distinctive feature of a 
verbal judgment (vdkyarlha), is conveyed through 
the particular juxtaposition of words (senhsarga- 
maryadd), and not through a primary or secondary 
significative power of words (abhidhd or laksana). 
It may be observed here that the juxtaposition 
(savisargamaryadd), referred to here, turns out to 
be identical with co-utterance (samabhivydhara) t 
which is reducible to the form of what is techni¬ 
cally known as syntactic expectancy (dkdnksd). 
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It may be useful here to contrast the Nyaya 
theory of sabdabodha with the sabdabodha theories 
of certain other Indian schools. According to the 
Vaiyakaranas , the activity denoted by the root of 
the finite verb ( dhaivartha ) is the leading concept 
in a verbal cognition arising from a sentence; and 
according to the Bhattas, the « will to do ' (krti) 
denoted by the ending of the finite verb is the lead¬ 
ing concept there. If, from the stand-point of 
logical analysis, the subject is the central concept of 
a judgment, the meaning of the root of the finite 
verb may be regarded as its central concept from 
the stand-point of linguistic analysis; or the * ivill to 
do , denoted by the ending of the finite verb, may 
be viewed as its central concept from the stand¬ 
point of Mimarhsa legalism. 

The Nyaya system recognises only two main 
types of significative force ( sabdavriti) — viz., 
abhidhd (the primary significative force) and 
laksana (the secondary significative force). It 
refuses to accept the third type of significative 
force called vyaHjand or suggestion, which is recog¬ 
nised by the Alariikarikas as a distinct type of sabdr- 
vrtti, and brings it under inference. According to 
the Nyaya system, the primary significative force 
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( abhidha) includes two phases, which correspond 
to connotation and denotation, and relate to jati 
(generality) as the connoted attribute, and to vyakli 
(the individual thing) as the denoted object qualified 
by such attribute. In other words, the Naiyayikas 
generally maintain that the primary sense of a word 
is ordinarily an individual qualified by a generic 
attribute (jativisistavyakti ). Students of modern 
philosophy will find it easy to see that, according to 
the Nyaya system, the concepts conveyed by separate 
words are apparent simples, but leally petrified judg¬ 
ments. All the names, including proper names, are 
connotative, according to Nyaya. 

40—T 


(a) There are twQ 
classes of sentences: those 
that belong to the Veda and 
those that belong to secular 
speech. Those that belong 
to the Veda are all state¬ 
ments of God and therefore 
authoritative. Of those that 
belong to secular speech, 
such as are produced by 
trustworthy persons arc 
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authoritative and others are 
not authoritative. 

(b) Verbal cognition 
(sabdajnana) is the know- 
ledge of the meaning of a 
sentence. Its efficient 
instrument (karana) is- 
sentence (sabda ). 

Here ends the chapter on 
verbal testimony. 

Thus valid experience 
( yath&rthanub h ava) h as- 

been explained. 

41—T 

(a) Erroneous experi¬ 
ence is of three kinds* — 
the three varieties being, 
doubt, misapprehension and 
indirect argument ( rcductiv 
ad absurdutn ). 

(b) A doubt is a cogni¬ 
tion which relates to several 
incompatible attributes in 
the same thing—as, in the 
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dubitative cognition—“ It 

may be a post or a man 


(c) Misapprehension is 
a false cognition—as in the 
erroneous cognition of a 
nacre, in the form —“ This is 
silver”. 

(d) Indirect argument 
(reductio ad absurd inn) con¬ 
sists in the hypothetical 
admission of vyapya (an 
invariably concomitant fact) 
which leads to the admission 
of the pervasive concomitant 
(vyapaka); as, if If there were 
no tire, there would be no 
smoke 


Recollection is also of 
two kinds:—true and false. 
The former is the result of 
a valid experience; and the 
latter arises from an errone¬ 
ous experience. 
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In this connection students may be advised to 
read again pages 134 to 189 of chapter I part III. 
43—T 

(a) Pleasure is a qua¬ 
lity which all consider 
agreeable. 

(b) Pain is a quality 
which all consider disagree¬ 
able. 

, (Cj Desire is wish, 

(ci) Dislike is ill-feeling. 

( e) Volitional effort is 
the will to do. 

(f) Dhcirtna is the 
unseen spiritual benefit 
accruing from the perform¬ 
ance of actions which are 
enjoined by the Vedic law. 

(g) Adharma is the 
unseen spiritual demerit 
accruing from the perform¬ 
ance of forbidden actions. 

(h) Cognition and the 
following seven qualities 
(eight in all) are the specific 
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type of generality. Sub- 
stancc-ncss and such others 
are less comprehensive. 

46— T 

Specialities are the dif¬ 
ferentiating features belong¬ 
ing to eternal substances. 

47— T 

Inherence is the eternal 
relation, which belongs to 
the inseparables. An inse¬ 
parable pair consists of two 
things of which one thing, 
so long as it does not come 
to an end, exists only in the 
other thing:—as component 
part and the composite 
whole , quality and substance , 
motion and moving body , 
generality and the individual 
having it, and speciality and 
the eternal substance having 
it . 

In this connection, students will do well to 
read again pages 22 to 47 of chapter 1 part III. 
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(a) Antecedant non-exis¬ 
tence has no beginning but 
has an end. It relates to 
the period preceding the 
production of an effect. 

(6) Annihilative non¬ 
existence has a beginning 
but has no end. It relates 
to the period subsequent to 
the production of an effect. 

( c ) Total non-existence 
is the negation of a counter¬ 
correlative in respect of rela¬ 
tion to all the three times _ 

present, past and future—as 
in the statement—" There 
is no jar on this spot ” 

(ci) Reciprocal non¬ 
existence is the negation of 
a counter-correlative in res¬ 
pect of its identity with an 
other -thing—as in the state¬ 
ment—“A jar is not a cloth". 
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qualities (visesagunah) found 
only in the soul. Cognition,, 
desire and volitional efFort 
may be eternal or non-eter¬ 
nal; they are eternal in God 
and non-eternal in the 
ordinary souls of living, 
beings (jlva). 

(if There are three kinds 
of tendencies or impres¬ 
sions—speed, reminiscent 
impression and elasticity. 
Speed belongs to the sub¬ 
stances—earth, water, fire, 
air and mind. Reminiscent 
impression belongs only to 
the soul and it results from 
a previous experience and* 
causes recollection. Elasti¬ 
city is the tendency of a 
thing to recover its originaf 
form when it is changed. 

Here ends the section 
dealing with qualities . 



ACTIVITY, GENERALITY 



It would be useful if students read again, in 
this connection, pages 15 to 19 of chapter 1 
part III. 

44— T 

Activity is of the nature 
of motion. Upward motion 
leads to contact with an 
upper place. Downward 
motion leads to contact with 
a lower place. Contraction 
leads to contact with a place 
near one's body. Expan¬ 
sion leads to contact with a 
place remote from one's 
body. All the other varie¬ 
ties of motion come under 
1 going '. 

45— T 

Generality is a generic 
attribute which is eternal 
and one and inheres in 
many things. It is found in 
substances, qualities and 
activities. Existence ( satta ) 
is the most comprehensive 
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Here, students should peruse again pages 47 to 
66 of chapter I part 111. 

49— T 

All the other padarthas 
may be brought under one 
or the other of the seven 
padarthas enumerated at the 
beginning of this work. So, 
there are only seven catego- 
lies. 

Here, attention is drawn to pages 1 to 10 
of chapter 1 part Ill. 

50— T 

Annambhatta has writ¬ 
ten this treatise called 
Tarkasamgraha, with the 
object of introducing 
beginners to a study of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems of Gautama and 
Kanada. 

Thus ends the Tarkasamgraha. 


PRINTED AT THE MADRAS LAW JOURNAL. PRESS, MYLAPORE. 
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akhandadesa: indivisible space. 

akhandopadhi : an attribute which is not a jati but 
similar to it. 

akhyati: non-apprehension, 
acit: non-spirit; matter, 
anu: atom; minute part, 
anutva: smallness, 
anuparimana: atomic size, 
atidesavakya: assimilative proposition, 
ativyapti: over-applicability; being too wide, 
atvantfibhava: absolute non-existence. 
atyantas.il: non-being out-and-out. 
adharma: unseen spiritual demerit, 
adhikarin: a qualified person or one to whom the 
result accrues. 

adhisthfma: real substratum. 

adhyavasaya: determinative cognition. 

anavastha: endless regression. 

anatman: non-soul. 

anadi: without beginning. 

anilya: non-eternal. 

anitvadosa : occasional defect. 

25 
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anirvacanlyakhyati: indefinable's apprehension, 
an i rvacan iyata: in d e linabi 1 i ty . 
anudbhuta: sub-perceptional, 
anupasariiharin: non-conclusive reason, 
anubhava: experience. 

anumana; inference; instrument of inference, 
anmniti: inference, 
anuyogin: correlated substratum, 
anuvyavasaya: after-cognition, in which the subject 
also is presented, 
anusnaslta: lukewarm. 

antahkarana: inner instrument of knowledge, 
antyavisesa: ultimate particularity, 
anyathakhyati: misapprehension . 
anvathasiddha: dispensable antecedent, 
anyonyabhfiva: reciprocal negation; mutual non- 
existence. 

anvayadrstania: affirmative example, 
anvayasahacara: sequence of positive factors, 
anvayavyatirekin : concomitant in affirmation and 
negation. 

anvayavvapti: positive or affirmative concomitance, 
ap: water. 

apara: less comprehensive, 
aparatva: spatial or temporal proximity, 
apavarga: final emancipation, 
apeksabuddhi: enumerative cognition, 
apratyaksa: imperceptibility. 
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apramanya: error ; invalidity, 
abhava : non-existence, 
abhidbeya: denotable thing, 
abhidheyatva: n a inability. 

abhighata: sticking; a kind of contact producing 
sound. 

abheda: identity. 

abhyasapratyaya: repetiticnal cognition, 
ayathartha: erroneous, 
ayatharthiinubhava: crrcnecus experience, 
ay u tas i del ha: i n separable. 
arani: tinder-stick, 
ail ha: substance. 

arthapatti: presumptive testimony, 
alaukika: extra-normal, 
avaksepana: downward motion, 
a vac c heda ka: deli m i t i n g. 
avacchedya: delimited, 
avacchinna: delimited. 

avayava: member; member of a syllogism; compon- 
ent pail. 

i 

avayavin: composite structure or product, 
avinabhava: invariable relation, 
aviveka: non-discrimination, 
avyapadesva: non-verbal; unverbalisable. 
avyapti: partial inapplicability, 
avyapyavrtti: non-pervasive. 
asakti: inability. 
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asat: non-being. 

asatkhyati: non-being's apprehension. 

asamavayikarana: non-inherenl cause. 

asambhava: total inapplicability. 

asadharana: special; uncommon strayer. 

asadharanadharma : specific feature. 

asiddha: un-established reason. 

asurabhi: non-fragrant. 

akaraja: mine-borni; horn of the mine. 

akanksa: verbal expectancy ; syntactic expectancy. 

akasa: ether. 

akasatva: elherness. 

akuncana: contraction. 

agama: verbal testimony. 

atman: soul. 

atmakhyati: self-apprehension, 
atmasraya: self-dependence, 
adarapratyaya: regardful cognition. 

Aditya: Sun. 
anum5,nika: infererntial. 
apta: trustworthy person; truth-teller, 
am la : acid. 

ayojana: concretive activity. 

arambhavada: creationistic theory of causation. 

aropa: hypothetical admission. 

asrayflsiddha: unestablished in respect of abode. 

iccha: desire. 

indriya: sense-organ. 
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indriyatva: senseness. 

indriyarthasannikarsa: relation between sense- 

organ and object, 
indhana: fuel. 

Isvara: God. 

utksepana: upward motion, 
utpatti: production, 
udaharana: exemplification, 
uddesa: enumeration, 
uddesya: subject. 

udbhuta: perceptible; not sub-perceptional, 
upanaya: subsumptive correlation, 
upamana: instrument of assimilation ; assimilative 
instrument; comparison, 
upamiti: assimilative cognition or experience, 
upalabdhi: apprehension, 
upastambhaka : supportive, 
upasthiti: thought, 
upadanakarana: material cause, 
upadhi: adventitious condition; an attribute which 
is not a jati. 

upeksa: indifference, 
usna: hot. 

usnasparsa: hot touch, 
eka: one. 

audarya: that of ihe stomach; gastric. 

katu: pungent. 

kadamba: a kind of flower. 
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kapala: potsherd, 
kapisa: brown, 
kampana: shaking. 

karana: efficient or instrumental cause, 
karma: activity, 
kalasatva: jar ness. 

kalpana: presumptive knowledge ; fictitious fabrica¬ 
tion. 

kasaya: astringent, 
kama: wish, 
karya: product, 
kala: time. 

■ ka likasambandha: time-relation, 
krtakatva : producibility. 
krti: volitional effort, 
krsnatara: dark pupil, 
kevalabhutala: empty floor. 

kevalavyatirekin: concomitant in negation alone. 

kevaladhi karana: mere container. 

kevalanvayin: concomitant in affirmation alone. 

kriya: activity. 

kriyatva: motion-ness. 

krodha: ill-feeling. 

ksana: moment. 

ksanikavijfiana: momentary consciousness, 
gandha: smell, 
gamana: going, 
guna: quality. 
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gurutva : weight, 
ghatatva: potness. 

ghrana: olfactory sense; sense of smell. 

caksus: visual sense; sense of sight. 

calana: motion. 

cit: spirit; consciousness. 

citra: variegated. 

curna: powder. 

chala: dialectic quibbling. 

janya: producible thing. 

japa: China rose. 

jala: water. 

jalpa: argument for victory ; successful advocacy, 
jati: generic or class attribute; specious and un¬ 
availing objections or futile respondence. 
jihva: tongue, 
jiva : individual soul, 
jlvatman*. individual soul, 
jnapti: knowledge. 

Jnana: knowledge, 
jneva: knowable thing. 

tattvadhyavasaya: conclusive determination of (ruth, 
tadutpatti: causality, 
tantu: thread, 
tamas: darkness. 

tarka: rcdnctio nd absurdtim; indirect argument, 
tadatmya: complete identity, 
tikta: bitter. 
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turl: shuttle, 
trna: straw, 
tejas: light; fire. 

trasarenu: triad ; ternary product, 
truti: triad ; ternary product, 
tvak: tactus; sense of touch, 
danda: stick, 
dik: spatial direction, 
divya: that of the sky. 
dirgha: long. 

dustahetu: defective prohans. 
duhkha: pain, 
drstanta: typical instance, 
dravatva: fluidity, 
dravya: substance, 
dravyatva: substanceness. 
dvyanuka: dyad ; binary product, 
dvesa: dislike. 



dharma: merit; unseen spiritual benefit; attribute. 

dharmin: thing qualified. 

dhatu; verbal root. 

dhrti: sustaining effort. 

dhvani: noise. 

naman; name. 

nigamana: conclusion. 

nigrahasthana: vulnerable point. 

nitya: eternal. 

nityadosa: permanent defect. 
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nityaguna: eternal quality, 
nididhyasana: constant meditation, 
nimittakarana: instrumental cause, 
niyata: invariable. 

niyatapurvavrtti: invariable antecedent. 

nirupaka: correlating ; correlated. 

nirnaya: decisive knowledge. 

nirvacana: definite predication. 

nirvikalpaka: indeterminate. 

niscaya: determination. 

niskampapravrtti: unfaltering effort. 

nlla: blue. 

nodana: pushing. 

naimittika: artificial. 

paksa: minor term; subject. 

paksata: subjectness. 

paksadharmata : subject-adjunctness. 

pata: cloth. 

patatva: c lothness. 

patupratyaya: vivid cognition. 

padartha: category. 

para: more comprehensive. 

paratva: temporal or spatial remoteness. 

paratastva: extrinsicality. 

paratahpramanya: theory of extrinsic validity. 

paratograhya: made out extrinsically. 

paramanu: atom. 

Paramatman: Supreme Soul. 
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paramparSsambandha: indirect relation, 
paramarsa: subsumptive reflection, 
pararthanumana: inference for others, 
parardha: one thousand crores of crores. 
parinama: modification; digesting, 
parimana: size, 
parlksa: investigation, 
paroksa: non-perceptual, 
paka: heat; baking, 
pacaka: a cook. 

parimandalya: the smallest size conceivable; atomic 
size. 

pasana: stone, 
pinda: lump, 
pita: yellow, 
purusa: spirit, 
prthaktva: separateness, 
prthivl: earth, 
prthvi: earth, 
prakara: adjunct, 
prakarata: adjunctness. 
prakasa: luminosity, 
prakrti: primordial matter, 
pracaya: loose contact, 
pratijna: thesi> .. 

pratipadvapratipadakabhava: relation of the treated 
and the treatise, 
pratibandhaka: counter-agent. 
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pratiyogin: correlative; counter-correlative, 
pratiyogita: correlativeness, 
pratiyogita tva: the state of being correlativeness, 
pratyaksa: perception ; perceptive instrument, 
pradhvmsabhava: annihilative non-existence, 
prama: valid knowledge. 

pramana: means of valid knowledge; valid know¬ 
ledge. ' 

pramaiva: validity. 

prameya: object of valid knowledge; cognisable 
thing. 

prameyatva : knowability. 

prayatna: volition. 

prayojana: purpose; aim. 

pralaya: dissolution; universal dissolution. 

pravrtti: volitional decision . 

prasarana: expansion. 

pragabhava: antecedent non-existence. 

pratyaksika : perceptual. 

pramanya: truth ; validity. 

pretyabhava: cycle of death and birth. 

phala: result. 

phalibliutajnana: resultant cognition, 
baddha: bound. 

badhakapratiti: sublating cognition, 
badhita: stultified reason, 
buddhi: cognition, 
bhavakarya: positive product. 
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bhavana: reminiscent impression, 
bhavapadartha: existent entities, 
bhasvara: brilliant, 
bhitti: wall. 

bhuta: elemental being, 
bhulatva; eiementness. 
bhuyodarsana: repeated observation, 
bheda: difference. 

bhedasahisnu: compatible with difference, 
bhauma: that of the earth, 
main: lens. 

madhura: sweet, 
manas: mind. 

manana: reflective thinking, 
manusyatva: humanity, 
maHat: large, 
mahattva: largeness, 
mahakala: undivided time. 

mahasamanya: grand generality; the summitm 
genus . 

mana: measurement. 

manasapratyaksa: mental perception. 

mithya: unreal. 

mithyajnana: false cognition. 

inukti: final emancipation. 

murta: moving substance; limited in size. 

mrgatva : beasthood. 

mrt: clay. 
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yatna: volitional effort, 
yathartha: real, 
yogyata: congruity. 

yogyanupalabdhi: effectual non-cognition, 
rakta: red. 
rajas: passion, 
rasa: taste. 

rasana: sense of taste; gustatory sense, 
rupa: colour, 
rupatva: colourness, 
laksana: definition. 

•la van a: salt. 

laghava: principle of parsimony or economy, 
linga: probans; mark; reason. 

lingaparamarsa: subsumptive reflection of the pro- 
bans. 

loka: world. 

Varuna: Water-God. 
varna: alphabet, 
vahni: lire. 

vakyarthabodha : verbal judgment, 
vada: argument for truth, 
vayu: air. 

vayuloka: world of Wind God. 

vikalpa: fictitious fabrication. 

vijnana: consciousness. 

vitanda: destructive argument or objection. 

vidyut: lightning. 

vidheya: predicate. 


wmsr/fy 
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vipaksa : counter-example, 
viparitakhyati: contrary experience, 
viparyaya: misapprehension, 
vibhaga: division; disjunction, 
vibhagaja: caused by disjunction, 
vibhudravya: all-pervasive substance, 
viruddha: adverse probans or reason, 
visistapratlti: determinate cognition, 
visesa: particularity, 
visesaguna: specific quality, 
visesana: adjunct, 
visesyata: substantiveness, 
visaya: object; subject-matter, 
visayata: objectness. 

visayatatva: the state of being objectness. 
visayita: subjectness. 
vrksa: tree. 

vrlti: activity; modification, 
vega: speed, 
yeman: loom, 
vyakti: individual unit. 
vyaSjana: suggestion, 
vyatirekadrstanta: negative example, 
vy^itirekavyapti: negative concomitance ; negative 
generalization. 

vyatirekas.ihacara: concomitance of negation, 
vyavasaya: cognition, in which an object is present¬ 
ed and not the subject. 
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vyapara: activity ; intermediate cause, 
vyapti: co-extensicn, invariable concomitance, 
vyapyatvasiddha: unestablished in respect cf its 
concomitance, 
vyapyavrtti: pervasive, 
vyavartaka: differentiating feature, 
vyavrtti: differentiation, 
vyasajyavrtti: partially contained, 
sakti: significative potency or power; potentiality, 
sabda: proposition; verbal testimony; sound, 
sabdaja: caused by sound, 
sabdatanmatra: subtle sound, 
sabdavrttn significative force, 
sarlra: body; form, 
sabda: verbal; verbal experience, 
sabdajiiana: verbal cognition. 

sabdabedha: verbal cognition, 
slta: cold. 

sitasparsa: cold touch, 
sukti: nacre, 
sukla: white, 
syama: black, 
sravana: understanding. 

Sruti: Revealed Texts, 
sakampapravrtti: halting effort, 
sakrddarsana: single observation, 
sat: being, 
satta: existence. 
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sattva: goodness, 
sat prat ipaksa: opposable reason, 
sapaksa: similar instance, 
samavaya: inherence, 
samavayin: constitutive. 

samavayikarana: constitutive or inherent or intimate 
cause. 

samudra: ocean. 

samuhalambana: group cognition, 
samkhya: number, 
sariidigdha: doubtful probans, 
sannikarsa : sense-relation . 
sannidhi: proximity, 
sambandha: relation, 
samyoga: conjunction, 
sariiyogaja: caused by contact, 
sarnsaya: doubt, 
sarhsarga: relation, 
sarhsargata: reJationness. 

sarhskara. tendency or impression ; reminiscent 
impression, 
sarit: river. 

Sarvajna: Omniscient, 
savikalpaka: determinate, 
savyabhicara: straying reason, 
santa: having an end. 
sadrsya: similarity, 
sadhana: middle term, probans. 




•sadharana: general; common strayer. 

sadhya: probandum; major term. 

samagrl: tin: whole causal apparatus. 

samayikabhava: temporary non-existence. 

samanya: generality. 

samanyavisesa: generic differentia. 

samkarya: unwarranted blend. 

sa ms: ddh ika: n at lira 1. 

siddhanta: established conclusion. 

sukha: pleasure. 

surabhi: fragrant. 

suvarna: gold. 

srsti: creation. 

sthitastliapaka: elasticity. 

snelia: viscidity. 

sparsa: touch. 

sphatika: crystal. 

sphota: the eternal substratum of signiftcativeness. 
smrti: recollection, 
smarana: recollection, 
svatastva: intrinsicality. 
svatograhya: intrinsically made out. 
svatojanya: intrinsically brought about, 
svatovyavartaka: self-discriminating, 
svatovyavrtta: sell-differentiated, 
svarupusam ban cilia: self-relation, self-linking, 
svarupasidclha: unestablished in respect Oi itself, 
svarthanuinana: inference for oneself. 


misr^ 
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svetarabheda: difference from the rest, 
harita: green. 

he.u: probans; reason; valid reason; middle term, 
hetvabhasa: fallacious reason; semblance oi reason;. 


defective probans, 
hrasva: short. 
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